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THE  SWIMMING-HOLE  STORIES. 

Bv  Walter  Storrs  Bigelow. 

V.  a  hornets1  nest.  my  little  brother,  who  would  much  rather  not 


My  mother  had  come  to  spend  the  month 
of  September  with  Charlie’s  mother,  and  had 
brought  my  younger  brother,  Robert.  I  was 
attending  school  with  Charlie,  because  there 
was  only  a  District  School  in  the  village  where 
we  lived,  But  Robert’s  eyes  were  not  strong, 
and  the  doctor  had  said  that  for  the  present 
he  must  not  study.  Charlie  and  I  wished  that 
we  could  have  weak  eyes,  too,  When  we  were 
kept  at  home  by  illness,  we  were  generally  so 
light-headed,  or  so  shaky  in  the  legs,  that  we 
could  n’t  have  any  fun.  But  a  boy  with  weak 
eyes  could  play  just  the  same  as  usual. 

One  evening  soon  after  the  Revolution  in 
school,  mother  called  us  aside  just  as  we  were 
starting  for  bed. 

“  This  afternoon,”  said  she,  “  Charlie  heard 
some  of  the  boys  talking  over  a  plan  to  frighten 
you  and  Robert  to-morrow.  He  wanted  to 
warn  you  without  tattling,  and  asked  me  to 
give  you  a  hint.  Then  you  can  look  out  for 
yourselves.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  one  question. 
Do  hornets  ever  build  their  nests  down  near 
the  water  ?  You  need  n’t  answer,  but  you  may 
think  about  it,  and  talk  it  over.” 

So  off  we  went  upstairs,  puzzled.  Do  hor¬ 
nets  ever  build  their  nests  down  near  the  water  ? 
What  a  queer  question  l 

u  Last  one  in  bed  puts  out  the  light !  ” 

We  had  walked  very  slowly  upstairs,  but  at 
this  challenge  from  me  we  both  began  to  undress 
with  great  speed.  Our  coats  came  off  together, 
and  then  our  collars — neck  and  neck.  Down 
we  went  on  the  floor,  like  a  well-drilled  regi¬ 
ment’s  “  Order  arms !  ”  and  began  to  unlace 
our  shoes  in  unison.  The  rights  came  off  to¬ 
gether;  but,  with  too  hasty  fingers,  I  pulled 
the  end  of  my  left  shoestring  through  the  loop. 
I  was  the  one  to  put  out  the  light — after  that 
knot  was  untied,  and  then  I  crawled  in  beside 


have  won  by  a  “  foul.” 

Soon  we  began  to  talk  over  the  mysterious 
question,  Do  hornets  ever  build  their  nests 
down  near  the  water? 

“  Do  you  suppose  the  boys  will  play  they  *re 
hornets,  and  sting  us  with  big  thistles !  ”  asked 
Bobby,  with  an  anxious  voice. 

“Perhaps  so;  but  they  won’t  dare  try  it  if 
Ned  Barnes  is  there.” 

“  If  he  is  n’t,  I  won’t  go  in,”  said  Bobby,  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind. 

“  We  ’ll  go  down,  anyway.  Perhaps  there ’s 
a  real  hornets’  nest,  and  we  may  find  it.  We 
can  tell  by  the  way  the  boys  act,  what  to  do.” 

The  next  afternoon,  much  to  our  relief,  Ned 
Barnes  came  down  to  the  swimming-hole  soon 
after  our  arrival  there,  and  Bobby  and  I  did  not 
feel  obliged  to  sit  and  watch  the  other  boys 
having  all  the  fun.  There  was  whispering 
among  the  boys,  but  we  knew  what  it  was 
about,  and  were  ready  for  any  trick  they  might 
dare  play  while  Ned  was  there,  This  was 
Bobby’s  first  visit  to  the  spot,  but  he  could 
swim  like  a  little  duck,  and  was  to  be  our  com¬ 
panion,  instead  of  joining  the  paddlers  of  his 
own  age  in  the  shallow  water,  up  stream. 

For  all  my  little  brother’s  bright  blue  eyes 
were  not  strong,  they  were  a  much  better  pair 
of  observers  than  mine;  and  if  there  were  a 
hornets’  nest  to  be  seen,  I  depended  chiefly  on 
him  to  discover  it. 

“  This  time  I  was  undressed  first,  taking  care 
about  my  shoestrings ;  and  after  the  usual  cere¬ 
monial  soaking  of  my  brown  hair  with  water, 
and  burying  my  browner  face  in  a  double  hand¬ 
ful  of  it,  I  dived  into  the  deep  hole. 

I  have  already  told  how  the  current  would 
carry  us  swiftly  under  the  big  tree  that  projected 
above  the  stream,  and  how  we  would  clutch  it 
and  thereon  reach  the  bank.  But  this  time,  as 
I  came  up,  turned  on  my  back,  and  was  borne 
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under  the  tree,  I  saw,  hanging  out  from  the 
down-stream  side  of  the  trunk —  it! 

I  did  n’t  clutch  the  tree,  but  floated  past, 
scrambled  out  on  the  bank  below,  and  hastened 
to  where  my  brother  was  about  to  make  his 
maiden  plunge  into  our  swimming-hole. 

“  Wait,  wait,  Bobby !  ”  I  cried,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  “  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  The 
nest  is  on  that  big  tree.  You  dive  once,  so *s  not 
to  seem  afraid ;  but  get  to  land  without  touching 
the  tree.  Then  we  ’ll  go  home.” 

The  other  boys  were  so  busy  that,  when  Bobby 
had  made  his  plunge,  we  quietly  dressed  and 
slipped  away  unnoticed. 

When  Charlie  arrived  about  tea-time,  he 
asked  me : 

“What  was  the  matter  with  you  this  after¬ 
noon?  Why  did  you  come  up  to  the  house 
so  early  ?  ” 

“Oh,  you  need  n’t  pretend,”  said  I.  “You 
were  a  trump  to  give  us  that  hint.” 

“  What  about  ?  ” 

“Aw!  you  know.  About  the  hornets’  nest 
on  the  trunk  of  the  big  tree.” 

“  There  is  n’t  any  nest  on  the  tree,  that  I  know 
of.  There  was  one  on  the  old  stump  up  by  the 
shallows,  yesterday;  and  the  fellows  meant  to 
have  some  fun  with  you  by  knocking  it  off,  and 
making  the  hornets  mad.  But  some’ one  else 
destroyed  it  before  we  got  there  this  afternoon.” 

“  But  I  saw  a  nest  on  the  tree  myself,”  I 
insisted. 

“  Why  did  n’t  the  rest  of  us  see  it,  then  ?  ” 

“You  would  have  seen  it  if  you  *d  been  on 
the  lookout,  as  I  was ;  and  I  wonder  you  did  n’t 
see  it,  anyway.” 

“  But  don’t  you  suppose  that  some  one  of  the 
boys  would  have  hit  it  when  he  pulled  himself 
out  of  the  water  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  so.  I  saw  it  only  just  in 
time  to  keep  from  hitting  it  myself.” 

“  I  believe  you  only  imagined  you  saw  a  nest, 
because  you  were  afraid.  Just  as  people  afraid 
of  ghosts  are  always  thinking  they  see  'em.” 

“  I  was  n’t  afraid.  Come  down  there  and 
I  ’ll  show  it  to  you.” 

“  All  right,  but  I  know  you  won’t  find  any 
nest.” 

So  that  evening,  after  tea,  Charlie,  Bobby,  and 


I  went  again  to  the  swimming-hole.  When  we 
reached  the  stream,  our  shoes  and  the  lower 
ends  of  our  trousers  were  soaked  with  dew  from 
the  long  meadow  grass  through  which  we  had 
waded.  It  was  nearly  dusk.  We  got  down  on 
our  hands  and  knees  at  the  edge  of  the  bank 
below  the  tree,  and  peered  at  the  place  we  had 
come  to  look  at,  and  there  saw — a  big,  brown, 
warty  knot  on  the  trunk.  In  all  the  times  I  had 
seen  the  trunk  of  that  tree,  I  had  never  noticed 
the  knot ;  but  I  had  never  before  been  looking 
out  so  sharply  for  a  hornets’  nest. 

Charlie  and  Bobby  looked  at  each  other,  but 
they  both  kept  still  —  so  still,  in  fact,  that  they 
made  me  nervous.  But  they  were  very  good 
about  it,  and  the  chaffing  I  expected  never 
came. 

The  way  back  seemed  to  me  a  great  deal 
longer  than  that  we  had  come,  though  it  was 
over  the  same  ground.  Across  the  meadow  it 
was  slightly  up  hill  from  the  stream,  and  perhaps 
that  was  the  reason.  The  long  grass  matted 
and  tangled  before  us,  and  our  shoes  ripped 
through  it  as  we  crossed  the  meadow  in  the 
growing  darkness. 

We  were  so  tired  when  we  reached  home  that 
we  went  straight  up  to  bed,  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day. 

“  Now  let ’s  go  to  sleep,  Bobby,”  said  I,  at 
last.  “  Good  night.” 

“  Well,  good  night,”  said  Bobby. 

“  Good  night.” 

“  Good  night.” 

“  There ;  did  you  hear  the  clock  strike  nine  ? 
Well,  after  nine  o’clock  we  must  n’t  talk.  I  *11 
say  good  night,  and  then  we  ’ll  stop.  Good 
night." 

“  Good  night,”  echoed  Bobby. 

“  You  ought  n’t  to  answer  me,  when  it  ’ssolate. 
You 've  said  good  night,  and  now  I  ’ll  answer, 
and  then  we  must  go  to  sleep.  Good  night.” 

“  Good  night,”  said  Bobby. 

“  Why  do  you  keep  on  answering  ?  Suppose 
we  say  it  together,  after  I  count  three.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Bobby. 

“  Now,  then.  One,  two,. three  —  ” 

“ Good— -night ! ”  we  both  exclaimed,  to¬ 
gether. 

In  three  minutes  more  we  were  sound  asleep. 
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“  Wal,  a  new  brooai 


Our  Story  Teller. 


A  Ibrrisd  Man  not  Married* 
yet  Married. 


_  elean,”  Hawk¬ 
ed  Mbs  Oram,  a  bilions  looking  female,  with 
falae  teeth,  and  djed  hair,  “eo  I  s’poeethia 
Mr.  Willett’Q  be  a  perfeot  merrikle  for 
epeil." 

“He’s  as  natty  aa  a  pink,  now,  I  my,”  pa* 
in  Simpson,  a  rather  aeft-headed  old 

■tid. 

•‘He  isa  pretty  man,”  echoed  old  Mre 
Watkins,  “and  just  the  beat  boarder  I  ever 
had  at  my  table.  He’s  dreadful  qaiet  and  or- 
dftljy  too;  you’d  hardly  know  (hero  was  a  ®oul 

in  tha  house.”  _ 

44  What  room  does  ho  have,  Mrs.  Watkins? 
asked  Rosamond  Green,  more  for  the  sake  of 
further  general  information  about  the  stranger 
than  anything  else.  .  . 

“The  front  chamber,  and  he  keeps  it  just  aa 
neat  as  wax.  Ilia  wife  must  be  a  pmreaU? 
soul— men  ain’t  neat  without  trsinin 

“I  should  like  to  see  her,”  said  Annabel, 
her  big,  ionooent  blue  eyes  looking  as  child¬ 
ishly  curious  as  if  she  had  been  fire  years  old 

instead  of  fifty-  . ,  u 

44  He  don’t  say  muoh  aoout  her,  said  Mrs. 
Watkins,  who  was  just  now  the  centre  ef  in¬ 
formation.  “I  said  to  him,  the  first  day,  that 
1  was  afeared  he'd  be  kind  of  lonesome  with- 
out  hie  wife,  und  he'  mid  be  meentto  keep 
so  busy  us  to  hare  no  time  to  be  lonesome 
But  he’s  just  the  medestest  man! 


and  Ralph  nmehnw  Mt  Mamelf  her  i»ww. 

Sbe’s  just  the  one  for  a  teach*,”  be  said 
to  himself,  as  he  pursued  fils  solitary  way 
homeward.  What  a  splendid  wife  she  wouid 


* 1  mekelor  some  man  who  intended  to  make  that 

his  life-work.” 


“What  shall  1  do?" 

Baii  h  WiUet  looked  the  picture  of  despair 
aa  be  walked  into  the  office  of  his  frisi  d.  Bob 
Ayers,  snd  lsunobed  the  aforesaid  question  st 
wu 

“  Why,  what’s  the  trouble  now?”  and*ood- 
■alurtd  Bob,  u  young  lawyer  who  hed  just 
hnng  out  his  shingle;  shut  up  the  musty  vol- 
•me  ef  legal  lore  over  which  he  had  been  pour¬ 
ing,  and  gave  his  attention  to  Ralph’s  griev- 


44It’s  just  this,”  s^id  Ralph  opening  his 
deoebed  band,  disclueiog  a  letter  crashed  into 
a  thousand  despairing  wrinkles.— “Here’s  my 
lonrcr  from  the  trustees  of  Monroe  Academy; 
they  were  satisfied  with  my  recommendations, 
and  my  references  appear  unexceptionable,  but 
on  one  joint  they  were  strenuous— they  will 
employ  none  but  a  married  man,” 

“Pshaw!”  blurted  out  Bob. 

“Hear  what  they  say:  ‘Only  one  question 
remain*  to  bo  affirmatively  answered  by  you 
before  we  close  in  with  your  terms:  Are  you 
a  married  man?  You  may  think  the  question 
a  strange  one,  but  we  have  had  so  muon  troub- 
li  ii  the  pset  with  preceptors  who,  after  the 
first  few  weeks,  devoted  themselves  mainly  to 
fining,  that  we  have  passed  a  resolution  as 
^alterable  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians,  that  we  will  employ  none  bat  married 
men.  If  you  can  suit  us  in  that  respect,  our 
contract  may  be  consioered  closed.  Let  us 
bear  from  you  at  once  in  regard  to  that  par¬ 
ticular,  and  we  hope  you  are  prepared  to  meet 
our  requirements,  as  we  confess  ourselves  pre¬ 
disposed  in  jour  favor.  Yours  truly,  Wil¬ 
liam  p xt i as,  Sec.  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.’  ’ 
‘•Let  ’em  go,”  said  Bob,  as  Ralph  finished 
leading,  and  glanced  up  at  him.  “There  are 
other  academies  in  the  world,  and  not  all  bless¬ 
ed  with  such  an  old  maid  board  of  Trustees.” 

“But  it  is  getting  late  in  the  season,  and 
*  twill  soon  be  impossible  to  engage  a  place  Ur 
the  ooming  year.  The  opening  seems  to  be  a 
fine  one,  but  it’-*  a  hard  case  it  I  must  be  mar¬ 
ried,  nolens  volens,  in  order  to  teach.” 

44l  don't  suppose,”  mused  Bob,  “that 
would  be  of  any  use  for  me  to  write  them  a 
voucher  for  your  unexceptionable  morals  and 
anti-flirting  principle*?” 

Ralph  shook  bis  head  witt^a  smile.  There 
was  a  moment’s  silence. 

44i  tell  you  what,”  burst  forth  Bob,  “here’a 
my  advice  to  you  as  a  friend  and  a  lawyer, 
and  no  fee  wanted  either;  make  ’em  think  you 
ere  a  married  man;  you  can  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  without  saying  it  in  so  many  words, 
u  you  will  ease  your  cunscietce.” 

“Bob  Ayers!  you’re  erssy!” 

“No-»just  look  here,”  and  Rob  ran  over  a1 
hasty  plan  of  arrangements.  “Uponmy  word, 
it’s  easily  done,  and  the  idea  grows  better  snd 
better.” 

Ralph  was  in  s  mood  to  dutch  st  anything, 
just  then,  for  teaching  was  his  chosen  voca¬ 
tion,  and  be  felt  in  honor  bound  to  support  his 
widowed  mother  in  easy  comfort.  Before 
half  an  hour  he  bad  so  fallen  in  with  Bob’s 
absurd  proposition  as  to  write,  with  his  as¬ 
sistance,  a  respoLse  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
Here  is  a  clause  which  most  interests  us: 

4  *  Fortunately,  for  me,  your  one  important 
requirement  is  not  at  all  an  impossible  one  in 
my  case.  I  shall  not  however,  bring  Mrs. 
WiUet  to  Moutoc  with  me  at  present,  as  she 
does  not  like  boarding,  and  it  is  hardly  worth 
wbUe  to  set  up  housekeeping  there  when  1  am 
only  engaged  lor  a  year,  and  we  have  a  good 
home  here.  It  seems  best,  on  the  whole,  that 
she  should  remain  here  among  her  friends  for 
lbs  present,  so  you  will  please  engage  board 
for  me  alone  in  some  quiet  family  near  the 
aeademy. 

“There,”  said  Bob,  triumphantly,  “even 
Mrs.  Opie  might  be  satisfied  with  that,  tor 
there  is  a  Mrs.  Ralph  W  ullet  of  whom  all 
you  mj  is  true,  but  she  is  your  mother,  and 
not  your  wife.” 

“It’s  a  dangerous  game,  I  fear,”  said  Ralph, 
cloei"g  and  sealing  the  letter,  “but  I  believe 
my  intentions  are  good.  It  they  find  out  1 
•ball  probably  suffer.” 

“They  will  not  be  apt  to  find  out  the  facts 
at  this  distance,  but  if  they  do,  they  won’t 
you  mv  boy.  1  should  put  in  a  plea  of 
self-defense  if  1  had  to  defend  tbe  esse.” 

“I  shall  saddle  all  the  blame  that  occurs  on 
to  you,  for  I  never  should  have  thought  of  suoh 
a  thiog  myself.” 

“My  shoulders  are  broad,”  laughed  Bob, 
and  lawyers  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in- 
,  corrigible  sinners,  you  know.  But  never  fear; 
lbs  crime  is  not  s  great  one.  Going  into  a 
strange  place  and  palming  one’s  self  off  as  a 
single  man  when  one  is  married  has  a  suspic¬ 
ious  look,  but  passing  for  a  married  man  when 
CM  is  single  is  quite  another  thing. 

A  month  later,  Ralph  Willet  opened  the  fall 
term  of  Monroe  Academy. 

The  close  of  the  first  day  of  school.  Down 
tbs  shaded  sidewalk  went  a  trio  of  school  girls, 
Boss  Peters,  a  handsome,  dressy  belle,  Kate 
Martin,  the  wise  and  witty,  and  Effie  Broom¬ 
field,  a  sweet,  gentle  girl  and  universal  favor¬ 
ite,  spite  of  her  humble  home  and  plain  at¬ 
tire. 

“Isa'*;  he  perfectly  splendid!9’  exclaimed 
Boee,  the  pronoun  referring  to  the  newpre- 
etpur,  our  whilom  acquaintance,  Ralph  Wil¬ 
let. 

“What  an  intelligent,  expressive  eye  he 
has,*  remarked  Kate. 

••Yes,”  assented  Effie,  and  such  a  finely 
■happed  head.  One  needn’t  be  a  phrenologist 
tonotioe  that.*’ 

“1  do  tnink,”  said  Rose  candidly,  that  he  is 
really  the  most  attractive  preceptor  that  we 
,  ever  had  in  our  academy.” 

“Take  care,  Rose,”  laughed  Kate,  “no 
lilting  now,  you  know,”  for  Rose  was  a  first- 
class  flirt,  ana  her  capabilities  in  that  line  had 
done  more  than  all  else  to  turn  the  heads  of 
the  two  last  preceptors  and  abate  their  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  school.  No  wonder  her  father  had 
introduced  that  remarkable  resolution  among 
lbs  board  of  trustees. 

Rom  turned  in  at  the  gate  of  her  father’s 
handsome  reridenoe,  but  paused  for  a  few  more 
words.  “Just  as  if,”  she  said,  “a  married 
amn  oouldn’t  possibly  flirt!  For  my  part  I 
think  they’re  just  the  best  men  of  all  to  flirt 
with.” 

“Ross  Peters!”  said  Effie  reprovingly.  “It 
is  well  tor  jour  credit  that  only  your  fiends 
bear  that  speech.” 

“1  mean  u,”  persisted  Rose.  “They’re  so 
safe,  you  know,  not  being  on  the  lookout  for  a 
wife, -and  one  can  go  to  any  lengths  without 
the  least  fear  they  will  spoil  it  all  by  popping 
the  question.” 

“1  suppose,”  remarked  Kate,  “that  very 
question  was  just  what  you  aimed  at  in  your 
filiations.” 

“It’s  no  suoh  thing.  I  always  avoid  it  as 
long  as  possible,  for  it  spoils  the  fun.  When 
lean  stave  it  off  no  loiter,  and  they  will 

rtk,  I  am  always  as  lenient  as  po  sibie  with 
poor  fellows,  and  tell  them  I  hope  wo  shall 
be  friends  all  the  same,  but  we  never  are. 
Bbmehow  there  is  always  a  coolness  after 


__  _  I  asked  him 

[The  bad'aoy  children  and  he  colored  clear  up 
to  his  eyes  and  said, ‘No  ma’am.’  (Uerea 
giggling  among  the  girls  in  the  corner.)  I 
asked  him  how  long  he’d  been  married,  and  be 
oolored  redder  than  ever,  and  said.  ‘Not  long, 

I  began  to  fear  he’d  think  I  was  too  inquist 
tive,  so  I  didn’t  mj  any  more,  but  I  m  sure  1 
didn’t  mean  to  pry  into  nisaffitin,  only  just  to 
I  show  an  interest  in  him.”  ,, 

“1  guess  he  sets  enough  store  oy  nis  wue, 
jwid  little  Mre.  Blliott,  the  postmistress. 

He’s  sent  her  three  letter*  a’ready,  end  ell 
in  white  envelopes  with  s  monogram,  and 
scan  tod.” 

“Fiddlesticks  at  wen  ted  paper  and  mono- 
grammars,  or  whatever  they  are!”  said  Mies 
Gram,  spitelully.  “They  ain’t  no  anre  sign 

“The  aiain  thing  to  be  considered, ’’  remark¬ 
ed  the  preeident,  Rer.  Mrs.  Warner,  in  her 
dignified  manner,  “is  whether  he  will  teaoh  a 
good  school.  We  hate  had  anoh  ecandalous 
goioos-on  in  oor  academy  that  1,  lor  one,  re- 
joioe  if  we  bare,  at  least,  a  etcady,  sensible 
married  awn  aa  preceptor.” 

Ue  won’t  take  the  lead  in  flirting,  that  11 
be  eome  oonsoletion,”  remarked  Mre.  Peters, 
the  mother  of  Rose.  “Somehow  the  girls 
possessed,  lately,  and  if  a 


all 

_ _  ___  _  new  beau 

comes  mto  town,  be  he  lord  or  beggar,  they’re 
all  after  him.”  .  .  „ 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  run  after  the  beaux,  said 
Annabel  Simpson,  in  as  deeply  injured  a  tone 
aa  though  she  considered  herself  especially  im¬ 
plicated.  whereat  the  girls  in  the  corner  had 
another  giggle. 

“Nor  I  neither,  not  by  no  manner  of  means 
echoed  Miss  Grom,  so  fieroely  that  the  corner 
became  uproarious  with  merriment,  and  the 
president  prudently  changed  the  subject  of  the 
conversation. 

Moneos,  October  10. 

Dear  Bob:  It’s  the  middle  of  the  term,  snd 
ss  said  the  lamented  Daniel  Webster— “I  still 
live” 

Really  snd  truly,  Tm  enjoying  my  school 
muoh  exoept  for  that  one  thing  which  makes 
me  feel  guilty  all  the  while.  You  aud  I  alone 
know  what  that  is.  But  I  can  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  trustees  in  their  stipulation,  for  1 
never  yet  found  a  lot  of  soh  ol  girls  so  banum- 
soarum  as  they  are  here.  This  Miss  Peters  is 
an  only  child,  a  beauty  ani  an  heiress,  and 
very  muoh  spoiled;  her  whole  mind,  heart  and 
soul  seem  absorbed  in  conjugating  the  verb  to 
flirt  in  all  its  moods  and  tensts.  She  even 
tried  her  arts  upon  me,  but,  laying  asiJe  my 
“married”  pretense,  l  never  fancied  that  style 
of  young  lady.  Failing  in  that  she  took  to 
pouting  and  creating  rebellion  in  school, 
took  a  htraight  course  and  sent  her  home  to 
ponder  on  the  error  of  her  ways;  she  came 
back  the  next  day,  asked  my  forgiveness  very 
sweetly,  and  has  been  as  good  as  a  kitten, 
ever  since,  but  I  look  for  the  claws  daily. 
There  are  other  high  spirits  in  school,  but  she 
is  the  belle  and  acknowledged  leader.  Then 
there  are  some  quiet,  orderly  ones,  just  my 
idea  of  girls  as  they  should  be,  but  1  musn’i 
forget  that  I’m  a  married  man. 

Bob,  you  remember  1  hold  you  responsible 
for  my  white  lies  this  year.  I’m  as  careful 
as  possible,  but  fear  Mrs.  Opie  might  some¬ 
times  be  shooked.  _ 

Yours,  hastily,  Ralph  Willktt. 
Thus  Ralph  went  on,  winning  golden  opin¬ 
ions  from  everybody,  gaining  the  love  and  re¬ 
spect  of  his  scholars,  and  more  than  all,  in  the 
eyes  o.  some,  bringing  back  to  Monroe  Ac&de- 
siy  its  former  reputation.  The  school  bade 
fair  to  inorease  in  siie,  thus  adding  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  of  the  place  and  we  are  all 
ready  to  love  anybody  who  helps  to  fill  our 
pockets. 

At  the  oloss  of  the  term  he  went  home  to 
spend  a  fortnight’s  vacation. 

“He’s  kind  o’  extravagant,  I  guess,”  re¬ 
marked  Jerusha  Grum.  “His  journey  back 
and  to,  two  days  in  the  cars  each  way,  ’ll  oost 
him  sutbin’,” 

“Now  I  don’t  blame  him  a  grain  for  goin 
home,”  said  Mrs.  Watkins.  ’Course  he  want:* 
to  see  his  wife,  and  he’ll  be  there  to  Thanks* 
givin’,  too.  They’ve  never  been  separated 
afore..” 

“How  do  you  know, 

“I  asked  him  if  they  bed.  ’Twa s  the  morn- 
in’  be  went  away,  and  he  seemed  as  pleased 
about  goin’  as  if  bo  was  a  little  boy  goin’  home 
to  see  his  mother.” 

Could  Mrs.  Watkins  have  seen  the  silver 
haired  old  lady  who  met  Ralph  and  embrace  d 
him  so  tenderly,  she  might  'have  thought  the 
eases  were  more  than  parr  lid. 

Ralph  and  B* b  Ayres  had  soma  quiet  laughs 
over  their  secret.  Bob  prophesied  great  things 
as  its  result.  “I  tell  you,  Raiph,”  he’d  say. 

I  believe  it’s  sometimes  right  to  do  evil  tuat 
good  may  come.” 

“Donrt  let’s  c*ow  till  we  get  out  of  the 
woods,  Ralph  replied.  Tve  gained  s  good  sit¬ 
uation  by  tbe  deoeption,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  long  I  keep  it.” 

The  Winter  school  proved  to  be  quite  diffid¬ 
ent  from  the  Fall.  Many  new  laces  were 
among  the  pupils— some  of  the  new  ones  mis¬ 
sing— among  the  latter  Effie  Broomfield. 

“She  has  taken  a  school,  away  in  the  South 
part  of  tbe  town.”  Rose  Peters  volunteered 
this  information  when  she  came  to  the  desk, 
after  school  to  consult  Mr.  Willett  as  to  what 
she  had  better  read  in  Latin.  4  4  Isn’t  it  funny 
to  think  of  Effie  teaching?” 

I  have  no  doubt  she  will  do  well,”  was  the 
answer.  Ocher  things  being  equal,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  notioed  that  the  best  behaved  scholars 
make  the  best  teachers.” 

Oh!  you  don’t  think  I  would  make  a  very 
good  teacher  then,  do  you?  I  was  very  naugh¬ 
ty  lest  term,  you  know,  but  I’m  agoing  to  be 
good  enough  this,  to  make  it  all  up.”  And 
Rose  lisped  off  her  little  speech  in  such  an  in 
nooent,  childish  manner,  and  looked  s>  pretty 
all  the  while,  that  a  more  impreesible  man  than 
Ralph  Willet  might  have  been  captivated;  he 
was  not  at  all.  “Of  oourse  Effie  would  do 
well,”  she  continued,  “she  is  such  a  splendid 
girl.  I  want  to  go  out  and  see  her  some  Sat¬ 
urday,  bat  father  is  always  too  busy  to  carry 
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“Rose,”  Mid  Effie,  seriously.  “I  most  eith¬ 
er  change  my  difioition  of  a  flirt,  or  give  op 
that  you  are  notone.” 

“What  is  your  definition?” 

“I  have  always  called  a  young  lady  a  flirt 
who  led  on  young  men  to  declare  tksmsslv 
for  tbs  sake  ot  refusing  them.” 

“Then  I’m  not  one,  according  to  tout  own 
definition.”  J 

“I  mast  confess,”  said  Kats,  outspoken,  as 
“I  don’t  see  what  better  you  ere,  mts 
i  selfish  motives.  The  efbot  on  them  is 


“I  esa’t  help  it  if  young  men  will  be  so 
fcolisk  as  to  fell  in  love  with  ms,”  persisted, 
Bose.  “All  1  want  is  a  good  time,  and  not 
vsniioss  questions  about  marriage.  “That’a 
why  I  like  married  men  the  best  you  see. 

“Allow  ms  to  prophesy,  Miss  Ross,” 

Kale,  “that  you’ve  tound  one  married 
whs  won’t  flirt  with  you,  snd  that’s  Mr.  Wal- 
ht."  And  with  this  parting  shot,  she 
Ms  walked  ow- 
*•  '  A  wmk  laftnr,  an 
*W«eeo*siefi,wft*  I*  _ 
tihshiss,  talking  and  tatting 


Where  was  Ralph  Willett’s  gallantry  that 
he  did  not  offer  his  servioes  as  esoort  on  that 
plain  hint?  But  he  didn't;  only  resolved  that 
be  would  go  by  himself  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  There  was  nothing  oot  ot  char¬ 
acter  even  lor  a  married  man  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  his  former  pupil,  and  watch  her  sucoess 
as  a  teacher.  • 

He  went  accordingly,  the  very  next  Satur¬ 
day.  How  charmingly  dignified  tbe  little 
sohool-ma’am  was,  and  kow  her  sunny  pres- 
enoe  lit  up  the  dingy  old  school-house.  The 
qobeol  was  a  notoriously  hard  one,  but  she 
was  beginning  finely,  ss  Ralph  assured  her 
and  added  that  he  should  oome  again,  by  and 
by,  to  note  her  progi 
Somehow  or  other  he  did  not  enjoy  the  Win- 
iter  term  ss  well  as  the  Fall.  His  mother  no- 
itioed  the  change  in  his  letters,  and  spoke  of  it 
un  hers. 

I  don’t  think  you’re  enjoying  jour  school 
as  well  as  you  did  in  the  Fall.  Your  letters 
are  not  so  cheery.” 

“Why  don’t  I  enjoy  myself  so  well?1 
Ralph  asked  himself.  “All  is  harmonious  in 
school.  ”  Then  he  laid  the  blame  upon  the 
bad  roads  whioh  hindered  his  long  walks,  but 
somehow  all  bis  cogitations  would  oome  round 
at  last  to  Effie  Broomfield,  and  be  would  fall 
to  wondering  how  she  was  getting  on,  if  she 
had  to  burn  green  wood  in  that  rusty  three- 
legged  stove,  if  she  was  contented  boarding 
around,  to.  And  in  school-hours,  with  some 
blundering  pupil  mixing  modes  and  tenses  in 
a  hopeless  tangle,  trying  to  oonjogate  emo  or 
thread  the  maxes  of  a  geometrical  problem,  it  was 
oartainly  curious  how  his  tbooghts  always  re¬ 
verted  to  Effij,  tbe  musical  way  in  whioh  Lat¬ 
in  verbs  in  alltbsir  forms  came  readily  from 
her  lipe,  and  tbe  dear- headed  and  neat-hand¬ 
ed  way  in  which  she  would  elucidate  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Effie  Broomfield!  It  was  tbs  most  har¬ 
monious  naass  in  the  world,  but  he  often  found 
himsrif  repeating  it  mentally,  over  and  over, 
as  if  h  wees  a  strain  of  msaio 


Ue  did  not  eo  homo  at  th#  Winter  vacation, 
it  being  only  for  a  week.  .. 

“It’s  a' moat  too  bad.”  Mfi.  Watkins  said 
to  him  consolingly,  “I  dare  eay  it  looks  a  long 
time  ahead  before  you  eee  your  wile. 

“It  does,  really,”  replied  Ralph,  with  a 
blush  that  set  Mrs.  Watkins  into  silent  admir¬ 
ation  of  his  mo Jeaty. 

Him.  Blliott  informed  the  ourioue  ones  that 
Mr.  Willett  sent  oot  a  letter  to  hh  wife,  evert 

day  through  vacation,  and  was  obliging  enough 
to  show  to  several  the  white  monogram  enve¬ 
lopes,  whereon  as  handsome  as  engraving, 
stood,  to  their  minds,  an  endenoe  of  1 
marital  affection.  .  .... . 

The  Spring  term  opened  with  a  great  in- 
erease  of  scholars,  and  Ralph  needed  an  *»»- 
tent.  Effie  Bromfield  was  among  the  pupils— 
but  he  was  so  impressed  with  her  superiority 
as  a  teacher,  that  he  offered  her  tho  post  of  as¬ 
sistant;  she  finally  oonsented,  with  reluotanoe, 
to  teach  half  the  day,  giring  the  other  half  to 
her  studies.  Kate  Martin  was  engaged  to  do 
the  same  by  the  othor  half  of  the  day ,  and  the 

school  went  bravely  on. 

It  was  a  lovely  Spring.  Tbe  snow  went  off 
in  such  goed  temper,  no  angry  winds  nor  dis¬ 
mal  rains,  the  brooks  burst  into  mu.no  as  soon 
as  ever  they  broke  their  icy  chains,  and  the 
birds  sang  sweetly  as  nerer  before;  at  least, 
this  was  the  way  it  all  seemed  to  Ralph  Wil¬ 
lett.  Every  night,  at  the  close  of  sohool,  he 
waa  wont  to  bold  a  little  oonferenoe  at  the 
desk  with  Broomfield;  somehow  there  was  al- 
ways  something  to  inquire  about  or  suggest 
and  then  they  often  walked  down  the  street  to¬ 
gether  as  lar  as  Mrs.  Watkin’s  gate. 

“I  do  think,  Effie,”  said  Rose  Peters  en¬ 
viously,  one  day,  “that  you  are  getting  to  be 
a  real  flirt.  Mr.  Willett  is  altogether  too  at¬ 
tentive  to  you  for  a  married  man.” 

“ Effie ’s  eyea  flashed  indignantly.  “You 
have  no  occasion  to  make  suoh  a  remark.  Mr. 
Willett  says  nothing  to  me  bat  what  is  prop¬ 
er  and  business-like,  and  anybody  might 
hear.” 

“Oh!  now.  don’t  fly  into  a  passion  about  it, 
laughed  Rose,  twirling  tho  multitudinous  rings 
on  her  fingers;  “I  only  meant  to  j  Jke  you  a 
little,  although,  truth  to  tell,  if  it  wean  t  a 
married  man,  1  should  think  he  was  dead  in 
lore  with  you  ;  bis  eyes  follow  you  everywhere 
— and  when  you  speak  he  seems  to  devour  eve¬ 
ry  word  you  say.”  .  .  ,  . 

“Hush!’’  said  Effie,  authoritatively,  though 
not  a  soul  was  in  hearing.  “I  won't  listen  to 
auch  nonsense.” 

“Oh !  you  innocent  little  darling !”  laughed 
Rose,  “I  only  wish  I  had  your  obanoe  iu  Mr. 
Willett's  eyes.  I’d  make  that  wife  oi  bis 
jealous.” 

“It’s  a  pity  that  the  devoted  attention  of  all 
the  unmarried  men  in  town  will  not  suffix  you, 
but  you  must  sigh  after  the  married.” 

“Children  are  always  crying  for  the  moon, 
you  know.  Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Willett  wasn't  a 
married  man  he’d  be  no  better  than  the  rest, 
but,  as  it  is,  there’s  not  a  young  man  in  town 
worth  mentioning,  the  same  day.” 

44  All  pleasant  things  in  this  world  must  oome 
to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  and  this  pleasant 
spring  term  was  no  exoeption  to  the  rule.  It 
closed  in  May,  with  a  grand  exhibition,  but  the 
night  proved,  as  exhibition  nights  are  prone  to, 
dirk  and  rainy.  Dame  Nature,  after  being  on 
good  smiling  behavior  all  tbe  term,  might  be 
pardoned  lor  making  this  closing  night  a  time 
tor  her  most  copious  tears. 

Effia  Broomfield  wended  her  way  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  under  her  father’s  escort,  with  the 
triple  aid  of  his  arm,  lantern  and  umbrella. 

“You  make  such  a  splendid  beau,  father  ; 
you  don’t  seem  at  all  afraid  of  wetting  your 
own  boots,  and  leaving  me  the  best  walking.” 

“Thanks  for  tbe  compliment,  but  I  dare  say 
you’ll  be  leaving  me  in  the  lurch,  and  allowing 
one  of  those  same  glossy-booted  young  men  to 
walk  home  with  you.  Jt’s  the  way  of  the  un¬ 
grateful  world,  you  know.” 

“But  not  my  way,”  said  Effiie,  stoutly, 
“I'm  <  ngaged  to  you  for  to-night,  so  don’t  for¬ 
get  wo  wait  for  me ;  your  lantern,  umbrella, 
aod  general  good  care  are  altogether  urresisti- 
ble.”  „  . 

The  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  in 
sprite  of  the  rain,  and  Erne,  from  her  seataway 
in  front,  did  not  notice  that  her  father  was  call¬ 
ed  i  out  before  the  exhibition  was  half  over. 

A  t  its  close,  she  donned  her  wraps,  and  while 
sh  e  spoke  tbe  good-bye  to  one  and  another  of 
bor  school-mates,  waited  and  watched  for  the 
father. 

Ue  did  not  come,  though  tbe  hall  was  fast 
emptying.  Two  or  three  offers  of  company 
home  she  declined,  still  thinking  he  must  be 
there,  when  up  came  Fred  Peters,  a  crony  of 
hor  brother  Jack. 

Oh  !  Miss  Effie !  I’ve  been  looking  for  you 
your  lather  was  called  out  to  serve  on  a  jury 
biit  be  left  his  lantern  and  umbrella  with  Jack 
and  told  him  to  see  to  you.  B*it  Jack,  he  d 
boen  and  offered  his  company  home  to  Mil  nie 
Earner  betore  that,  so  he  asked  me  to  tell  you 
to  wait  cill  he  c&me  back.” 

Effie  groaned  in  spirit,  for  Minnie  Warner’] 
ome  was  way  at  the  other  end  of  the  long 
alireet.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  inconrid 
e'mte  as  a  younger  brother  of  sixteen?  She  I 
arent  to  the  window  and  interviewed  the  weath*  I 
eir,  if  perhaps  she  might  make  tbe  trip  alone 
and  unprotected,  but  it  was  r  ining  in  torrents, 
nd  tearfully  dark.  There  was  do  alternative 
at  to  wait  for  Jack  to  play  the  gallant  ami 
one  with  it.  Yet  the  orowd  were  gone,  and 
tlbe  lamps  were  being  put  out;  only  one  re¬ 
mained,  when  Mr.  Willett  suddenly  came  up 
tlbe  stairs  and  re-tntered  the  room. 

“You  here  still  ?  Miss  Broomfield,”  he  ex- 
laimed.  “I  supposed  everybody  was  gone.  1 
i£*me  back  for  a  book  I  tor^ot,”  and  he  picked 
n;  up  from  a  table  near. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  Effie’s  awk- 
srard  dilemma.  “Never  mind,”*  he  said, 4 ‘if 
ou  will  accept  my-oompany  home,  I  shall  be 
appy  to  relieve  you  from  tbe  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion.”  She  accepted  the  offer  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  it  was  made,  and  soon  found  herself 
on  the  way  home  with  a  lantern  as  bright,  an 
u  mbreila  as  large,  and  an  arm  as  reliable  as  her 

hither ’q.  .  . 

As  for  Ralph  Willett,  it  was  the  first  time 
ince  his  coming  to  Monroe  that  he  had  waited 
u  pon  a  lady,  but  the  occupation  waa  tar  from 
uncongenial.  Indeed,  the  very  lively  tattoo 
vrhich  his  heart  was  beating,  as  for  the  first 
ime  Effie  Broomfield’s  hand  rested  on  his  coat 
leeve,  convinced  him  fully  of  what  he  mig  <t 
have  known  long  before,  if  he  would  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  to  himself,  that  he  was  hope¬ 
lessly  in  love  with  her.  And  all  the  while  sue, 
innocent  little  thing,  was  chatting  as  freely  and 
uinsuspiciousiy  as  it  he  was  her  grandfather, 
flow  guilty  be  felt  when  he  remembered  that 
8  be  and  all  the  rest  of  tbe  Monroe-ites  looked 
urn  him  as  a  married  man,  and  bow  afraid  he 
iras  she  would  hear  his  heart  beating  so  tumul- 
t  uously. 

Commonplace  remarks  are  the  safest  under 
Miucb  circumstances,  so  Ralph  spoke  of  the  rain, 
phe  mud,  tbe  evening’s  exercises,  and,  finally, 
i;he  prospect  for  the  summer  term.  “1  do  not 
expeot  to  need  aw  assistant,”  he  said,  “but  i 
hope  you  will  attend  the  school,”  trying  bard 
not  to  appear  unduly  anxious  on  the  subject. 

“1  should  like  to,”  said  Effie, 44 but  I  must 
|m  taking  care  of  myself  now,  and  cannot  do 
j  ust  what  I  would  prefer.” 

‘  You  will  try  teaching  again?” 

Yes,  sir,  but  not  here.  1  have  not  men 
pioned  tbe  matter  to  any  one  as  yet,  lest  some¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  defeat  my  plans,  but 
now  the  time  is  so  near  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
expect  to  go  to  Virginia  to  teaoh.  A  friend 
i there  has  kindly  procured  me  a  situation,  and 
J[  must  start  next  week.” 

To  Virginia !  Next  week  !  Ralph  forgot  all 
Ibis  eaution,  and  his  married-man  pretenses, 
jtorgot  -everything  in  tbe  dread  of  losing  her, 
ifcnd,  olasping  her  hand,  burst  eagerly  forth: — 
“Don't  go !  Effie !  Dearest  Effie  !  i  love 
jon  as  my  own  lite.  Do  not  leave  me — ”  as 
iibat  quiet  Effie  Broomfield,  that  indignant, 
iscornlui  maiden,  who  tore  herself  away  from 
him,  from  under  the  shelter  of  bit  umbiella, 
xnd  with  flashing  eyes  exclaimed : — 

‘•Leave  me !  this  instant,  Mr.  Willett,  and 
iDever  let  me  see  your  lace  again  !  Oh!  what 
have  1  ever  done  ibat  you  should  so  insult  me?” 
and,  her  strength  failing,  she  leaned  against 
the  fence  and  gave  way  to  a  torrent  of  tears. 

“Miss  Bioouifield,”  said  Ralph,  in  his  dilem 
ma,  “will  you  think  me  more  or  less  of  a  vil 
lain  il  1  tell  you  I  have  never  been  married?” 


sis  pu tiling  a  ease  as  that  of  tha  old  woman 
with  shortened  skirts  in  “Mother  Qwse  ” 
Morning  brought  Mr.  WilleU  to  eleetnfj 
her  parents  with  his  revelations.  He  made  his 
oase  so  clear  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  hon¬ 
esty,  but  at  his  request  they  forebore  to  my 
Anything  abroad,  until,  two  days  later,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  telegram,  down  to  Monroe  came 
Mb  mother,  Bob  Ayres,  and  the  old  gray- 
fti aired  minister  who  had  known  him  from  a 
baby  upward.  They  brought  proof  enough  of 
tbe  truth  of  Ralph’s  assertions,  Bob  Ayres 


generously  taking  upon  himself  all  the  blame 
et  Ralph’s  deception,  and  giving  an  aooonnt  in 
his  graphic  way  of  how  it  came  about,  so  Effie 
wo  longer  hesitated  to  give  her  hand  where,  it 
was  useless  to  deny,  her  heart  bad  already  pre¬ 
ceded  it. 

Of  course,  Monroe  was  all  ablsse.  But  ev^ 
cry  body  so  idolised  Mr.  Willett  that  all  seemed 
willing  to  extenuate  the  case.  The  general 
sentiment  ot  the  community  was  the  same  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mrs.  Watkins  to  Ralph’s  mother, 
:and  curiously  enough,  the  same  that  Bob  Ayres 
gave  utterance  to  at  the  outset. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Willett,  if  your  son  had  come 
here  callin’  himself  a  single  man,  when  be  was 
married,  I  couldn’t  overtook  it  in  him  as  long 
as  l  live,  but  cornin’  hero  and  calling  himself 
married,  when  he  wax  single,  just  to  keep  the 
girls  from  runnin*  after  him,  that’s  altogether 
a  different  thing.” 

Ralph  went  to  the  trusters,  acknowledged 
his  fault,  and  tendered  his  resignation,  whioh 
they  utterly  refused  to  accept. 

“No,  indeed,”  said  the  president  of  the 
board,  “rather  consider  yourself  bound  to  us 
for  lite,”  and  he  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand.  “The  crime  of  being  unmarried  is  easi¬ 
ly  atoned  for,”  and  the  worthy  man  put  on 
such  a  knowing  look,  that  Ralph  colored  up 
like  a  veritable  school-girl.  * 

So  Effie  did  not  go  to  Virginia,  but  her  trav¬ 
elling  suit  was  all  ready  for  her  bridal  trip, 
fiie  next  week,  and  when  Ralph  Willett  came 
back  to  Monroe  to  commenoe  his  summer  term 
it  was,  indeed  and  in  truth,  as  a  married  man 


his  pupil  aa  be  notioed  tbo  results  of  bn  Win¬ 
ter’s  work.  Rad,,  g»wkj  bojs  wet*  traos- 
fonaod  into  yoang  gmtloBon,  and  romping, 
hojdenish  girla  into  yoang  ladles— all  through 
her  inflaoooo.  Their  progrwo  in  learning  had 
ban  both  rapid  and  thorough,  and  Ralph,  in 
his  dalight,  waa  net  at  all  snaring  in  bis  on- 
astaioas.  Tha  littls  aahool  ma’am  took  the 
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“You  have  spoken  of  your  wife,”  said  Effie. 


“Of  Mrs.  Willett,  1  acknowledge,  but  she  is 
my  mother,  and  not  my  wife.  I  have  never 
been  married,  and  shall  never  be  unless  you 
consent  to  be  my  wife,”  and  he  offend  her  his 
arm  again.  “1  beg  pardon  for  alarming  you  so 
— but  i  spoke  on  tne  impulse  of  the  moment.” 

What  was  Effia  to  do?  It  still  rained  bud 
— she  was  almost  home— so  she  took  his  arm 
again,  and  walked  on,  listening  to  bis  hurried 
explanation. 

“It  was  wieked  in  me  to  deoeive  you  all  so 
l  grant,  but  I  needed  the  situation,  and  knew 
they  would  not  trust  me  as  a  single  man. .  Do 
you  blame  me  very  muoh?” 

They  were  at  the  door  now.  “1  hardly 


know,  she  said,  for  her  own  heart  was  plead¬ 


ing  bis 

“May  I  come  and  see  you  in  the  morning 
then,  you  and  your  lather?”  aod  with  her  hall 
whispwed  “Yea,”  he  preaeed  her  hand  warm 
ly,  with  a  “Goodnight, ’’  and  deported;  meet¬ 
ing  the  delinquent  Jack  juat  at  the  gate. 

“Found  n  uenn,  didn’t  you,  ais?”  aid  Jack 
aa  he  oame  leiaur^y  in.  “1  knew  you  would, 
you  nlwaya  do,  ao  i  didn’t  hurry.” 

ESe  ease  pad  to  her  room  nod  lay  half  the 
net  of  the  night  pondering  on  this  state 
things.  Was  eh*  really  haraalf  or  somebody 
she  had  read  start  in  a  boqk?  It  was  shoot 


il 
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A  MATTER-OF-FACT  CINDERELLA. 


By  Mrs.  Annie  A.  Preston. 


“Oh!  what  a  fine  carriage,  and  what  hand¬ 
some  horses !  They  are  as  gay  as  the  coach 
and  horses  of  Cinderella !  ”  and  the  bright-faced 
little  girl,  with  a  glory  of  spring  sunshine  illumi¬ 
nating  her  glossy  hair,  clasped  *her  bare  brown 
hands  in  delight. 

“It  dashed  by  so  quickly,  I  had  not  time  to 
notice  it,”  replied  Grandma  Eaton,  looking  over 
her  glasses  down  the  turf-striped  country  road 
after  the  rapidly  departing  carriage.  “  I  wonder 
whose  it  can  be  ?  There  !  it  has  stopped.  What 
is  that  for,  Ella,  child  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  Grandma,  dear;  but  I  think 
something  about  the  harness  has  given  way.  See  ! 
the  horses  are  dancing  and  prancing.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  jumped  from  the  carriage.  He  has  taken 
something  from  his  pocket.  It  looks  like  a  knife. 
Oh,  yes  !  ” 

“I  had  good  eyes  once,  but  they  have  served 
their  day,”  sighed  Grandma  Eaton. 

“The  horses  are  quiet,  now,”  went  on  Ella,  who 
had  not  once  taken  her  observant  eyes  from  a 
spectacle  so  unusual  for  that  quiet  neighborhood. 
“  Now  the  strap  is  mended,  I  think,  and  everything 
is  all  right,”  added  the  child  with  a  little  sigh  of 
regret;  and  as  the  gentleman  drove  swiftly  on,  she 
left  the  window  and  skipped  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  road,  to  see  the  fine  horses  prance  away. 

“I  guessed  rightly,  Grandma,  dear!”  cried 
Ella  as  she  came  running  back  from  the  scene  of 
the  accident.  “It  was  a  broken  strap,  for  here  is 
a  piece,  almost  torn  in  two,  that  was  cut  off.  And 
here  is  a  penny  I  found  right  under  it ;  a  bright, 
new  penny — as  yellow  as  gold !  ” 

“This  is  no  penny,”  said  the  woman,  taking 
the  shining  coin  in  her  own  hand  and  looking  at  it 
closely ;  “  it  is  an  eagle.  I  know  an  eagle  when  I 
see  one,  although  I  have  not  had  one  of  my  own 
for  many  a  day.” 

“  Ten  mills  make  one  cent,  ten  cents  make  one 
dime,  ten  dimes  make  one  dollar,  ten  dollars 
make  one  eagle  l  A  golden  eagle !  Oh,  how 
much  good  it  will  do  us !  ”  exclaimed  the  little  girl 
as  she  glanced  at  her  grandmother’s  thin  shawl 
and  at  the  scant  belongings  of  their  humble  home. 

“We  are  not  to  think  of  that,”  said  Grandma 
Eaton,  speaking  so  decidedly  that  a  flush  over¬ 
spread  her  thin,  worn  face.  “  The  coin  belongs 
to  the  gentleman  who  just  dropped  it ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  way  will  be  opened  for  it  to  be 
returned  to  its  owner.  Those  who  seek  to  do  right 


seldom  lack  opportunity.  Cinderella’s  horses  and 
carriage  pass  this  way  too  seldom  to  escape  notice, 
and  probably  some  of  our  neighbors  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  to  whom  they  belong.” 

But  all  the  men  in  the  quiet,  out-of-the-way 
neighborhood  had  been  at  town-meeting  that 
afternoon,  and  none  of  the  women  folk,  excepting 
Grandma  Eaton  and  little  Ella,  had  seen  the  fine 
sight.  They  would  have  remembered  it  almost  as 
the  figment  of  a  dream,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bright  ten-dollar  gold  piece  laid  away  in  cotton  in 
Grandma  Eaton’s  best  china  tea-pot,  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  parlor  cupboard. 

On  the  very  next  Monday  morning  after  this 
episode,  that  same  glossy-haired,  blue-eyed  Ella, 
with  grandma’s  thin  shawl  pinned  about  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  made  one  of  a  bevy  of  girls  who,  with  arms 
full  of  books,  slates,  and  lunch-baskets,  were  draw¬ 
ing  near  a  plain  little  brown  school-house,  standing 
in  the  shade  of  a  tall,  plumy  pine-tree  on  a  sandy 
hillside  that  was  supposed  to  be  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  Pine  Meadow  school-district, 

“  Oh,  there ’s  a  fire  in  the  school-house  !  ”  cried 
Lizzie  Barber ;  “  and  I ’m  glad,  for  my  fingers  are 
cold.  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  I  forgot  my  mittens.” 

“  We  don’t  often  find  a  fire  made  on  the  first 
day  of  school,”  said  Abby  Wood,  “because  the 
committee-man  has  to  go  for  the  teacher.” 

“He  must  have  kindled  it  before  he  started 
away,”  said  Ella,  “becauseithasbeenburningsome 
time.  I  can  tell  by  the  thinness  of  the  smoke.” 

“  That  is  just  like  you,  Ella  Eaton,”  put  in  An¬ 
gelina  Brown.  “  You  Te  always  pretending  to 
know  things  by  what  you  see  that  no  one  else 
would  ever  think  about.  Can’t  you  be  obliging 
enough  to  look  through  the  walls  and  tell  us  who. 
is  there  ?  Perhaps  school  has  begun.” 

“  I  have  no  way  of  telling  that,”  laughed  Ella, 
good-naturedly  ;  “  but,  no  cloubt  some  of  the  boys 
are  there  to  make  first  choice  of  the  seats.” 

“  The  boys  must  have  climbed  in  at  one  of  the 
windows,”  whispered  Ella.  “  Let  us  serenade 
them  to  let  them  know  we  are  here.” 

And  she  began  one  of  their  familiar  school 
songs  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  her  companions  at 
once  joining  in  with  the  melody. 

By  this  time  they  had  crossed  the  waste  of 
sand,  and  were  at  the  school-house  door;  but,  on 
trying  to  enter,  they  were  surprised  to  find  the 
stout  hasp  and  padlock  as  secure  as  it  had  been 
through  all  the  long  vacation. 
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Immediately  heavy  footsteps  were  heard  hur¬ 
riedly  crossing  the  school-room,  one  of  the  small 
windows  was  thrown  up  with  a  bang,  and  a  stout, 
rough-looking,  tangled-haired,  shabby  fellow 
scrambled  out  in  great  haste.  He  cast  his  eyes 
sharply  about,  made  a  rush  at  the  group  of  af¬ 
frighted  little  girls  huddled  together  upon  the 
broad  door-stone,  grabbed  Ella's  lunch-basket 
with  one  hand,  and  Angelina’s  dinner-pail  with 
the  other,  cleared  the  low  rail  fence  near  by  at  a 
running  jump,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  wood¬ 
land  at  the  end  of  the  held. 


and  identification  of  the  robbers ;  so,  girls,  it  will 
be  to  your  advantage  to  remember  how  that  fellow 

looked.”  .  .  (e, 

shall  never  forget  him,”  said  Lizzie;  he 

was  the  tallest  man  I  ever  saw.” 

Abby  was  sure  he  was  short.  Angelina  fancied 
he  was  lame  ;  and  Ella  remembered  he  had  a  bent 
nose.  They  all  agreed  that  he  was  fierce  and 
horrid,  and  were  equally  sure  they  should  know 
him  if  they  should  ever  see  him  again. 

The  affair  made  a  great  local  excitement;  and 
when  the  goods  were  identified  as  belonging  to 


As  the  ruffianly 
tramp  ran  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  the  little  girls, 
dropping  all  their 
wraps  and  traps,  and 
seizing  hold  of  hands, 
ran  almost  as  fast  in 
the  other. 

How  far  they  might 
have  gone,  had  they 
not  been  turned  about 
by  meeting  the  commit¬ 
tee-man  and  the  pretty 
young  lady  teacher,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say. 

The  girls  were  sure 
a  grim,  weather-beaten 
tramp  would  be  found 
under  every  desk,  and 
two  or  three  in  the  wood 
closet,  and  they  could 
not  be  persuaded  to 
enter  the  school  until 
a  thorough  search  had 
been  made. 

It  was  not  so  bad  as 
that ;  but  what  they 
did  find  was  a  broken 
window,  a  fragment  of 
bread,  the  teacher’s 
chair  split  into  kin¬ 
dlings  and  nearly 
burned,  and  a  large 
bundle  of  expensive 
silks  and  laces. 


The  intruder  had 

apparently  either  fallen  asleep  by  the  fire  and 
overslept  himself,  or,  not  supposing  that  school 
was  to  begin  so  early  in  the  season,  had  intended 
to  make  the  secluded  building  his  hiding-place 
for  the  day. 

“  There  was  a  burglary  committed  at  Wdh- 
notic  night  before  last,”  said  Mr.  Stiles,  the  com¬ 
mittee-man,  <fand  I  fancy  these  are  a  part  of  the 
spoils.  A  large  reward  is  offered  for  the  detection 


the  great  Willinotic  dry  goods  firm  of  Clark  & 
Rogers,  the  girls  who  had  enjoyed  such  an  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  real  burglar  were  the  envy  of  all  the 
boys  in  the  community. 

But  time  sped  on,  the  nine-days’  excitement  had 
become  but  a  memory  in  the  dull  routine  of  school 
duties,  and  June  bad  arrived  with  its  roses,  when 
one  day  word  came  from  Clark  &  Rogers,  asking 
Mr.  Stiles,  the  committee-man,  to  bring  the  little 
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girls  who  had  encountered  the  burglar,  to  Willi¬ 
notic,  to  see  if  they  could  pick  him  out  of  a  number 
of  men  who  had  been  arrested  while  undermining 
a  railway  culvert  some  days  before:  “There  is  a 
tall  one,  and  a  short  one,  a  lame  one,  and  one  with 
a  bent  nose,”  the  letter  said ;  “  so  it  seems  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  material  upon  which  the 
little  women  may  exercise  their  memories.” 

“I  am  so  glad  my  mother  sent  to  New  York 
for  my  gypsy  hat,”  said  Angelina.  “  My  mother 
finished  my  blue  dress  last  night,”  said  Lizzie ; 
and  while  Abby  was  telling  what  she  expected  to 
wear,  Ella  ran  on  ahead,  fearing  that  she  might 
be  questioned  upon  the  same  subject,  for  she 
knew  very  well  that  nothing  new,  pretty,  or  fresh 
would  fall  to  her  lot.  A  thought  of  the  gold  eagle 
did  cross  her  mind;  but  she  bravely  put  it  away 
from  her. 

And  neither  could  the  dear  old  grandmother 
help  thinking  of  the  gold  piece  when  she  heard 
that  Ella  had  been  summoned  to  Willinotic ;  but 
she,  too,  resolutely  conquered  the  temptation,  say¬ 
ing  to  herself ; 

“My  grandchild  shows  her  good  breeding  in 
her  gentle  manners  and  speech,  and  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  fine  clothes.” 

The  day  at  Willinotic  was  a  unique  experience 
for  the  bevy  of  little  country  girls.  They  enjoyed 
the  hour’s  ride  on  the  railway  and  the  fine  sights 
in  the  handsome  streets  of  the  large  town  ;  but 
the  grand,  white-marble  court-house,  where  they 
were  taken,  filled  most  of  them  with  a  vague 
alarm.  The  sultry  summer  air  drew  cool  and 
fresh  through  the  long  corridors,  and  they  almost 
shivered  as  they  were  given  seats  in  a  lofty  room, 
from  which  the  glaring  sun  was  studiously  ex¬ 
cluded.  Through  the  half-open  doorway  they 
caught  glimpses  of  the  grave,  gold-spectacled 
judge  at  his  high  desk ;  the  black-coated  lawyers 
seated  at  their  long  table  in  front;  the  witness- 
stand  with  its  railing;  and  a  pale-faced  prisoner 
sitting  beside  an  officer. 

“There  is  going  to  be  a  thunder-shower,”  said 
Angelina,  “  and  I  know  I  shall  be  frightened  to 
death.” 

“Let  ’s  all  take  hold  of  hands,”  said  Abby 
Wood.  “I  never  felt  so  lonesome  in  all  my  life. 

I  ’m  going  back  to  the  depot  for  fear  we  shall  be 
left.” 

“I  ’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Lizzie.  “  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  anything  about  the  old  tramp,  only  that 
he  was  short  —  and  I  wish  1  had  n’t  come.” 

“Why,  Lizzie  Barber,”  cried  Angelina,  “you 
have  always  said  he  was  the  tallest  man  you  ever 
saw !  How  Mr.  Stiles  will  laugh  !  ” 

“  Well,  I  shan’t  stay  to  be  laughed  at !  ”  half 
sobbed  Lizzie.  “Come,  Ella.” 


“We  must  not  leave  this  room,  where  Mr.  Stiles 
told  us  to  stay  until  he  came  for  us,”  said  Ella,  so 
resolutely  that  her  companions  sat  down  again, 
although  Abby  whispered  to  Angelina : 

“The  idea  of  our  minding  a  little  girl  like  Ella, 
just  as  if  she  were  the  school-teacher  herself!  ” 

Happily,  Mr.  Stiles  appeared  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  outbreak,  saying : 

“Come,  Angelina.  You  may  as  well  go  in 
first.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  sighed  Angelina.  “I  wish 
Mother  had  come  !  ”  And  she  was  led  away  into 
the  great  court-room. 

One  by  one  Mr.  Stiles  came  for  the  girls,  until 
Ella  was  left  alone.  She  curled  herself  up  like  a 
kitten  in  one  of  the  large  arm-chairs,  and  silently 
took  in  her  unaccustomed  surroundings  with  keen 
enjoyment. 

“Come,  Ella,”  said  Mr.  Stiles  kindly.  And 
she  followed  him  slowly  into  the  court-room,  hear¬ 
ing  some  one  whisper  lightly  as  she  passed  : 

“So  there  is  another  one.  I  wonder  if  her 
testimony  will  carry  as  much  weight  as  that  of  her 
mates.  It  was  foolish  to  expect  such  children, 
and  girls  too,  to  identify  any  one.” 

As  Ella  cast  a  slow,  thoughtful  look  about  the 
room,  her  blue  eyes  suddenly  dilated,  and,  leaving 
Mr.  Stiles’s  side,  she  walked  straight  up  to  one  of 
the  lawyers,  who  regarded  her  curiously,  when, 
dropping  a  quaint  little  courtesy  that  her  grand¬ 
mother  had  taught  her,  she  said  modestly : 

“Excuse  me,  sir,— perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tell 
you  here,  but  perhaps  I  may  not  see  you  again, — 
and  I  found  your  gold  eagle.  ” 

“  What  did  you  say  ?  ”  asked  the  gentleman 
kindly.  “'How  do  you  happen  to  know  me, 
little  girl?  And  what  was  that  about  a  gold 
eagle  ?  ” 

“Ido  not  know  you,  sir;  but  Grandma  says 
one  may  speak  to  a  stranger  on  business.  I  saw 
you  that  day  —  Freeman’s  meeting-day,  it  was, 
you  know  —  when  you  drove  through  North 
Damesficld,  and  a  strap  in  your  harness  broke. 
When  you  took  out  your  knife  to  mend  it,  you 
dropped  a  gold  eagle,  and  I  picked  it  up.  Grand¬ 
ma  has  it  at  home  in  her  china  tea-pot,  and  will 
be  ever  so  glad  I  saw  you,  for  ten  dollars  is  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  have  in  the  house  — when 
it  is  not  your  own.” 

It  was  a  funny  little  episode  to  happen  in  the 
crowded  court-room,  and  the  lawyers  all  turned  to 
listen;  and  the  grave  judge,  from  his  high  seat, 
looked  kindly  down  upon  the  little  girl,  while  a 
smiled  tugged  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and 
hinted  of  granddaughters  at  home. 

“  How  do  you  know  it  was  I  who  lost  the 
money?  ”  asked  Mr.  Gorden,  with  twinkling  eyes. 
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“Why,  I  saw  you,  sir,  ancl  I  could  not  help 
knowing  you  again.” 

“How  was  it,  Mr,  Gordon?”  asked  the  judge, 
as  if  this  diversion  was  not  altogether  unwelcome ; 
and  the  lawyer  replied : 

“I  did  drive  through  North  Damesfield,  on 
Freeman’s  meeting-day,  by  the  old  turnpike,  to 
avoid  the  mud  by  the  river  road.  The  harness 


did  break,  and  I  feared  for  a  time  that  1  might 
have  trouble  with  my  horses;  1  had  purchased 
them  only  two  days  before.  I  did  make  a  new 
hole  in  the  strap  with  my  pocket-knife,  and  I  surely 
on  that  day  lost  a  ten -dollar  gold  piece.  I  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  stolen  from  me  at  the  misera¬ 
ble  little  tavern  where  I  had  spent  the  previous 
night.  I  am  so  glad  to  find  myself  mistaken,  that  I 
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gladly  give  the  gold  piece  to  my  little  friend  here, 
who,t  it  seems  to  me,  has  a  better  claim  to  it  than 
I  have.” 

“Oh,  sir,  I  thank  you,  but,  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  Grandma  would  let  me  take  it,  because, 
really,  it  does  n’t  belong  to  me  at  all.” 

“It  does,  if  I  choose  to  give  it  to  you,  my 
child,”  said  the  gentleman,  smoothing  her  glossy 
curls.  “  And  now,  do  you  think  you  will  be  so 
sure  of  the  fellow  who  gave  you  such  a  sorry 
fright,  and  stole  your  dinner,  as  you  were  of 
me?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir!  If  he  is  here,  I  shall  know  him, 
I  saw  him  plainly,”  And,  turning  about  as  she  was 
told,  she  faced  the  half  dozen  prisoners,  with  a 
little  shiver.  “  That  is  the  one,”  she  said  at  once ; 
“  the  one  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  His  nose 
is  bent  just  a  little  to  one  side,  you  see.  And,  oh  ! 
sir !  if  you  look  at  the  thumb  on  his  right  hand 
you  will  see  that  the  end  has  been  cut  off ;  and 
that  the  nail  grows  sharp  and  long,  like  a  claw. 
I  saw  it  when  he  snatched  my  lunch-basket,  but  I 
have  never  thought  of  it  since.  I  seemed  to  see  it 
again  when  I  saw  his  face.” 

“  That  is  an  interesting  little  point,  showing  the 
association  of  ideas,”  said  one  of  the  lawyers  in  a 
low  tone  to  another ;  and  the  prisoner  whom  the 
little  girl  designated  was  ordered  to  take  his 
hands  from  his  pockets.  He  refused  doggedly  at 
first ;  but,  seeing  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to 
resist,  he  withdrew  them,  and,  holding  up  his  pecul¬ 
iar  thumb  in  a  defiant  way,  he  muttered : 

“The  girl  saw  my  thumb  when  she  came  in, 
and  spoke  about  it  because  she  wants  to  get  the 
reward.” 

“  The  prisoner  kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
ever  since  he  entered  the  court-room,”  said  the 
sheriff. 

“Not  continually,  I  think,”  said  one  of  the  law¬ 
yers  ;  and  Mr.  Gorden  suggested  : 

“  It  may  be  well  to  put  this  child’s  memory  to 
another  test.”  And,  turning  to  Ella,  he  asked 
kindly,  “  Are  you  often  in  Willinotic,  little  girl?” 

“I  was  never  here  until  to-day,  sir,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

“Do  you  think  you  would  know  my  horses  if 
you  saw  them  on  the  street  ?  ”  inquired  Mr. 
Gorden. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Ella,  “  I  am  sure  I  should 
know  them  anywhere.” 

“  She  will  have  her  match  this  time,  I  fancy,” 
said  one  of  the  lawyers  to  another  in  a  low  voice ; 
“of  course  she  is  not  prepared  for  the  variety  of 
teams  to  be  seen  on  our  main  street.” 

A  great  deal  of  curiosity  was  felt  in  regard  to 
this  third  test  of  the  womanly  little  girl’s  memory, 
and  the  court  took  a  recess,  lawyers,  judge,  Mr. 


Stiles,  and  all  the  school-girls  going  to  the  deep 
balcony  of  the  court-house. 

Ella  seemed  simply  unconscious  that  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  party  centered  upon  her  as  she  leaned 
against  the  railing,  holding  her  hat  in  her  hand, 
while  the  wind  lifted  her  curls  and  brought  the 
color  back  to  her  pale  cheeks. 

There  were,  indeed,  many  fine  carriages  and 
horses.  Ella  was  closely  observant,  but  not  con¬ 
fused.  She  did  not  appear  to  notice  one  team 
more  than  another  until  ten  minutes  had  passed  ; 
then  the  color  went  out  of  her  cheeks  again,  her 
eyes  opened  wide,  and  she  exclaimed: 

“There  they  come,  sir!  up  the  street  —  the 
gray  with  a  sorrel  mate.  It  is  a  different  car¬ 
riage,  but  the  very  same  lap  robe.  You  had  it 
spread  over  a  white  fur  one  when  I  saw  you.” 

“Very  true,”  said  Mr.  Gorden.  “Your  three 
tests  of  memory  are  unimpeachable ;  and  now,  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  how  it  happens  that 
your  memory  is  so  much  more  retentive  than  that 
of  most  children  of  your  age  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose,  sir,”  said  Ella,  as  the  others  gath¬ 
ered  about  to  listen,  “it  is  because  my  father 
used  to  teach  me  that  it  was  rude  and  useless  to 
stare  long  at  any  person  or  anything.  He  said  I 
must  train  my  eye  to  see  everything  at  a  glance, 
and  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  by  looking  at  pict¬ 
ures  in  that  way.  It  is  just  like  a  game  ;  and  one 
can  play  at  it  all  alone,  too.  I  have  kept  it  up  be¬ 
cause  I  live  alone  with  my  grandma  out  on  the  old 
turnpike,  and  I  seldom  have  any  one  to  play  with. 
I  only  had  one  good  look  at  you,  sir,  but  I  saw  your 
black  eyes,  your  gray  mustache,  and  the  look  in 
your  face  that  can  be  stern  or  can  be  very  kind." 

At  this,  Squire  Gorden’s  brother  lawyers  all 
laughed  in  concert  and  the  grave  judge  smiled, 
for  they  all  were  familiar  with  the  look  which  the 
little  girl  had  so  artlessly  described. 

The  thief  confessed  his  crime  later. 

“I  noticed  how  that  blue-eyed  girl  looked  at 
me  that  morning  at  the  school-house,”  he  said, 
“and  I  felt,  somehow,  as  though  she  would  know 
me  if  she  ever  saw  me  again.” 

The  burglar  was  sent  to  prison ;  and  Ella  not 
only  was  given  the  gold  eagle  she  had  found,  but 
she  also  received  the  reward  for  identifying  the 
thief.  And  she  won  so  many  warm  and  helpful 
friends  that  day  at  the  court-house  that  her  grand¬ 
mother  used  often  to  say:  “That  was  really 
a  Cinderella  coach  and  pair  to  you,  dear.  And 
you  are  a  matter-of-fact  Cinderella  yourself, 
though  you  have  no  fairy  godmother,  such  as  she 
had,” 

“But  I  have  you,  dear  Grandma,”  said  Ella, 
“and  you  ’re  worth  a  dozen  fairy  godmothers.  So 
I  ’m  luckier  than  the  other  Cinderella,  after  all !  ” 
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A  TEAR  OF  MY  LIFE. 

November  1st,  1859.  I,  Helen  Morris,  oat,  the  rein  was  falling — "  a  cold  No* 

was  on  board  the  stately  Colombia,  float*  vember  rain/’— the  cloud  a  all  the  morn* 

ing  lasily  down  the  loved  Potomao.  Eve*  ing  lowering,  were  even  darker  then  it 

lything  was  new  around  me ;  I  had  never  made  my  heart  colder  and  my  future 

seen  a  boat  before,  never  been  alone  seem  lees  bright.  (And  yet  youth  can* 

among  strangers :  indeed  the '  twenty  not  remain  long  depressed),  so  I  opened 

years  of  my  life,  like  the  whole  of  the  my  little  text-book,  sweet  the  promise  for 

great  Philosopher  Kant’s,  had  been  spent  the  day :  **  I  will  be  thy  guide  even  unto 

at  home.  The  day  before,  l  bad  said  death  1”  Thanks,  oh  i  Fathor,  for  thy 

good  by  to  mother,  sisters  and  little  tap*  sweet  words.  Can  I  fear  aught  when 

ther,  for  the  first  time,  At  night  was  at  Thou  art  my  Guide?  I  felt  I  was  in  the 

Newton’s,  Alexandria:  I  caught  but  a  right  path  and  that  He  did  bid  me  go. 

glimpse  of  city  life  and  with  pleasure  left  Then*  more  thoughts  of  who  would  meet 

the  strange  hotel.  My  esoort  took  me  to  me ;  and  I  must  be  all  a  Christian  as  a 

the  wharf ;  the  oaptain  was  to  take  charge  woman  should  be.  1  would  try  and  do  as 

of  me,  the  hundred  miles  down  the  river,  my  mother  bade  me,  be  over  courteous, 

and  put  me  and  my  trunks  off.  at  Boyd’s  thoughtful  and  tidy.  And  I  thought  of 

Hole,  Not  until  left  to  myself,  did  I  re*  my  hair,  I’d  smooth  it  again,  my  poor 

alise  where  I  was.  In  a  boat,  on  a  river,  yellow  hair.  There  was  a  glass  at  the 

gliding  onward  to  an  “  untried  bourne”—  end  of  the  saloon,  no  one  was  noticing 

a  home  among  strangers ;  in  addition,  I  me,  and  before  it,  dkith  my  hands,  I 

only  knew  the  home  was  in  King  George  smoothed  it,  put  on  my  bonnet,  straight* 

County.  I  had  promised  to  go  to  take  ened  my  collar,  and  fancied  I  would  do, 

charge  of  two  little  girls  for  the  sum  of  My  grey  travelling  suit  was  new  and 

one  hundred  aod  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  nice,  it  mode  mo  look  quite  like  a  lady ; 

I  sat  and  wondered  how  they  looked  and  every  stitch  of  it  brought  to  mind  the 

what  I’d  have  to  teach  them — then  took  happy  days  when  sister  was  making  it. 

from  my  travelling-bag  my  little  copy  of  They  were  tuck  happy  days,  she  sewed 

Lamartine,  looking  over  it,  I  wondered  while  I  read  to  her,  I  think  ’twas  the  life 

would  they  be  able  to  read  it  with  me.  I  of  Charlotte  BrontA  I  had  then  imagin* 

love  Lamartine,  his  “  Dieu”  is  sublimely  ed  myself  a  veritable  Currer  Bell.  But 

beautiful — then  they  said,  “  we  are  pass*  at  last  I  was  landed  in  the  eold,  misting 

ing  Fort  Washington,”  but  we  did  not  '  rain ;  I  stood  shivering.  Was  there  no 

stop.  Next  came  Mt.  Vernon ;  I  longed  one  to  mcq^  me?  what,  what  oould  I  do? 

so  to  go  there,  gloomy  looked  the  old  In  despair,  I  applied  to  an  honest  look* 
mansion  through  the  almost  leafless  trees ;  ing  fisherman,  or  boatman, 11  is  there  any 

I  caught  but  a  faint  view  of  it,  weather*  one  from  Mr.  Hunt’s?  is  his  carriage 

beaten,  time-stained.  And  we  still  glidfcd  here  ?” 

on— I  with  a  thoughtsome  brow,  and  “ No  marm,  no  marm,  no  carriage; 
folded  hands,  thinking  of  the  little  home*  but,  yes  Miss,  I  have  seen  Tony  and  Jim 
circle  and  how  they  were  missing,  and  round  wid  de  wagon.” 

talking  of  M  Nellie.”  Tbeo  came  bright  “  Then  will  you  please  ask  them  if 

hopes— I  am  going  away  to  make  some*  they’ve  come  for  me— for  Miss— for  the 
thing— and  though  I  don’t  like  money,  I  young  lady  Mr.  Hunt  expects.” 

must  try  to  earn  it,  for  very  muoh  can  I  “  Certainly  Miss,  osrtainly,”  answered 
do  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  my  friend  in  need,  and  soon,  not  until  I 

Each  dear  one  shall  have  a  present,  and  was  wet  through  with  the  drissling, 

I’ll  get  more  books ;  beside  something  drilling  rain,  he  came  to  say  “  the  wagon 
for  my  pastor.  Oh  i  I  hoped  I’d  suit  my  was  ready.” 

employers,  and  that  they’d  pity  and  be  Sure  enough  it  was  there,  and  on  the 
kind  to  their  strange  teacher.  1  looked  front  seat  were  “  Tony  and  Jim.”  They 
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were  deferentially  polite,  and  kindly  put 
me  in,  but  how  I  wished  for  one  white 
person  to  say  a  word  of  welcome,  now  I 
was  so  far  from  home.  I  have  written 
that  word  often,  I  can  not  help  it.  I 
thought  of  it  oftener. 

The  drive  was  long,  dreary,  cheerless ; 
my  hopes  again  vanished  ;  the  sky  of  my 
future  was  ns  rayless,  as  sombre  as  the 
leaden  clouds  above  me.  At  last  we 
stopped;  we  had  gone  a  long,  long  way,  I 
hod  almost  thought  we’d  never  stop.  I 
was  assisted  out,  I  forget  how, — every¬ 
thing  I  know  was,  that  a  small  gentle¬ 
man,  with  a  low  voice,  and  very  few 
words,  handed  me  into  the  hall,  then 
turned  to  order  his  horses  round,  while  I 
stood  irresolute.  A  pair  of  large  inqui¬ 
ring  eyes  peeped  over  the  banister-  I  taw 
them  as  I  heard  a  suppressed  laugh  and 
looked  upward  involuntarily.  But,  oh  1 
I  cannot  write  all  this  aching  misery.  It 
passed  after  awhile.  Sarah,  the  chamber 
maid,  said  she  was  right  glad  I’d  come ; 
this  was  pleasant.  With  nervous  liands 
I  changed  my  wet  dress,  and  again 
smoothed  my  poor  “  mud  colored  hair.” 
Tea  came  on  and  I  met  the  family.  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  little  girls,  and  Mit-s  Bets.-,  the 
housekeeper.  Saw  how  they  all  looked, 
but  it  wus  not  then  I  learned  their  char¬ 
acters.  I  shared  the  ohildren’s  room ; 
they  were  shy  at  first.  The  younger  was 
not  more  than  ten  ;  when  coaxed  to  my 
side,  I  told  her  of  my  little  sister  and  she 
sat  quhtly  car»*"«n<’  me ;  it  was  so  sweet 
and  soothing  that  the  sneers  and  grima¬ 
ces  of  Miss  Nette,  the  elder,  had  no  effect 
upou  me.  This  was  my  first  evening; 
Mr.  Hunt  only  told  me  I  might  commence 
school  as  soon  as  I  chose,  that  his  daugh¬ 
ters  had  been  neglected;  teach  them 
everything  they  .should  know,  order  what 
books  I  chose.  Aud  I  went  to  bed  con¬ 
tent.  My  first  day  of  school  over,  I  took 
my  Journal  and  recorded  its  events. 

As  at  home,  I  taught  the  children  a 
verse,  it  was,  “  Children  obey  your  par¬ 
ents,  for  this  is  right.” 

Nette  resisted,  using  many  arguments 
against  the  verse  as  applied  to  herself. 
“  I  brfve  no  parents,  I’ve  got  a  Pa,  that’s 
all.” 


“  But  you  had  a  mother.” 

“  I  don’t  know  if  I  did  or  not,  I  ain't 
got  her  now  to  ohpy  or  disobey,  and  Pa 
lets  me  do  what  I  want.” 

Fruitless  seemed  my  efforts  for  a  long 
while,  yet  I  was  firm,  even  when  teara 
came  to  my  eyes.  Seeing  them,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  or  from  some  other  better  feeling, 
Nette  gave  up  and  said  the  words  per¬ 
fectly  ;  they  read  to  me  and  I  instructed 
them  orally  as  to  the  rudiments  of  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Geography  ;  found  t’icm  deplo¬ 
rably  ignorant.  By  one  o’clock,  I  was 
almost ’dead  from  fatigue  and  despairing 
at  heart. 

Dinner  came,  and  the  girls  entertained 
Papa  with  my  proceedings,  winding  up 
with,  “  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  say 
isn’t  for  ain’t,  and  get  for  git?”  They 
were  little  heeded  by  Mr.  Hunt— and  J 
was  unnoticed. 

The  bitter  cry  of  my  heart  was,  4‘  How 
can  I  live  here?  How  can  I  do  without 
an  adviser,  a  friend  ?”  Then  whispered 
the  Comforter,  softly — 

‘•I,  I  nm  thy  God  and  will  stillgive  thee  aid, 
I’ll  strengthen  thee,  help  thee  and  cause 
thee  to  stand, 

Upheld  by  my  righteous,  omnipotenthand.” 
# 

My  initiatory  week  at  Thorn  Hill  wai 
such  a  week !  I  felt  I  was  in  the  path  of 
duty,  I  knew  l  was  learning  self-reliance, 
and  self-denial.  I  hoped  I  was  teaching 
something  to  the  untutored  minds  placed 
under  such  poor  care.  A  letter  from 
home,  and  they  missed  me,  I  wae  so  glad 
—it's  well  to  feel  you  Are  wanted— aud 
yet,  so  pitiful,  so  wearying  to  be  ever 
wanting  others.  They  were  rending 
“  Scott”  over  again,  and  I  could  not  read 
with  them.  Indeed  l  Rad  found  very  few 
books  at  Mr.  Hunt’s,  and  regretted  I  had 
not  carried  more;  my  favorites,  Milton 
and  Shakspeare,  were  read  and  re-read. 
And  there  was  one,  the  “Book  of  Books  V9 
in  itself  a  library;  it  was  my  daily  com¬ 
panion— a  sweet  and  soothing  one.  The 
children  bfecame  ^niore  docile,  as  they 
learned  to  know  me  letter,  and  the  five 
hoars  of  school  were  less  tedious  than  at 
first.  In  the  afternoon  we  sewed,  (would 
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not  mother  have  laughed  at  our  stitches.) 
Later,  we  would  walk,  but  thej  were  not 
pleasant  mountain  rambles  as  I  had  been 
wont  to  take ;  I  soon  wearied  of  the  mo¬ 
notonous  scenery.  We  went  to  church 
on  Sabbath,  the  text  was,  “  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  weary  and  heavy  laden,”  Ac. 
I  was  enabled  to  place  my  burden  on  the 
sympathizing  Saviour,  and  to  feel  a  quiet 
trusting  in  him.  Sabbath  evenings’  were 
long  and  lonely ;  sometimes  we  went  out 
to  hear  the  servants’  sing.  One  would 
lead,  and  all  join  in  the  chorus;  it  was 
weird  and  soleinn,  as  with  their  deep 
toned  voices  they  brought  out, 

“  Way  over  in  Jordan.” 

A  month  of  plodding  diligence  in  busi¬ 
ness,  of  dreary,  unsatisfied  longings,  of 
olden  memories,  and  hopes  unfulfilled: 
one  Monday  morning  we  were  in  the 
school-room,  quietly  studying,  (I  found 
time  for  my  Italian  exercise  between  reci¬ 
tations),  suddenly  a  dark  shaddow  passed 
before  the  window;  two  glad  screams 
from  my  pupils  and  they  bounded  from 
the  room.  In  a  moment  they  were  back 
and  introducing  to  their  surprised  govern¬ 
ess  “  Brother  Robert.”  * 

I  was  afraid  of  the  new  comer  for  a 
week  or  two,  but  he  was  so  kind,  such  an 
assistant  in  the  way  of  a  disciplinarian, 
that  I  could  but  welcome  his  appearance 
in  the  school-room.  Mr.  Hunt  never 
came  to  us,  nor  did  he  ever  question  me 
as  to  the  children’s  progress.  I  wished 
he  would,  I  was  so  inexperienced;  advice 
would  have  been  most  acceptable.  Once 
I  asked,  “  might  they  commence  French  ?” 
“  Anything  you  please,”  he  said,  “  send 
for  books  if  they  are  needed.” 

He  was  unaccountably  reserved,  cold, 
silent— not  seeming  to  mean  unkindness, 
but  I  felt  it  such.  He  must  have  had 
sorrows  that  depressed  him ;  business 
was  all  that  seemed  to  ioterost  him.  His 
son  was  very  different,  ever  inventing 
fan  and  Irolie  for  himself  and  all  around 
him ;  his  sisters  were  his  playthings,  and 
I  a  source  of  amusement,  too.  My  queer 
old  maidenish,  stay-at-home,  business¬ 
like  manner,  made  him  tease  me  con¬ 


tinually*  Yet  there  was  a  deep  under¬ 
current  of  feeling  that  I  had  seen  stirred. 
Mr.  R  obert  was  devoted  to  music  ;.hymns 
were  his  favourites,  and  as  we  would 
sing  together  the  solemn  words  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  wicked,  or  others  indicative  of 
faith,  hope,  patience,  I  saw  the  trembling 
lips  and  moistening  eye.  Hay  by  day  be 
lost  the  joyous  look ;  a  restlessness  per¬ 
vaded  liis  actions.  Poor,  timid  me,  I 
would  not  speak  upon  the  subject  nearest 
my  heart,  though  ofttimes  the  still  small 
voice  whispered,  ‘‘Wist  ye  not  that  ye 
must  be  about  your  Master's  business.” 
It  pained  me  to  see  the  heart  trouble  of 
the  youth— he,  too,  had  some  of  the  reti¬ 
cence  of  his  father,  for  he  never  spoke  of 
the  past — never  mentioned  himself.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  even  colder  to  him  than  to  me. 

Time  rolled  away— 1  was  distressed 
with  myself— I  could  not  do  what  plainly 
appeared  my  duty.  The  only  .pleasures 
of  the  next  lodg  months  were  the  sweet, 
cheering  letters  from  home-friends ;  and 
my  own  hours  for  study  they  were  bright, 
green  spots  in  the  desert  of  my  life.  Mr. 
Robert  was  fond  of  books;  he  offered  to 
aid  me  with  my  Greek  if  1  would  teach 
him  the  German.  This  I  gladly  did,  and 
sometimes  the  wild  unrest  was  banished 
as  we  together  read  the  glowing,  burning 
words  of  some  Deutsche  Mennesinger. 
The  hours  then  would  pass  too  quickly, 
and  very  loth  we  would  be  to  put  up  our 
books  for  the  night.  Long  I  would  lie, 
thinking  of  what  I  had  added  to  my 
small  store  of  knowledge,  and  fall  to  sleep 
repeating  the  difficult  verbs  Of  the  most 
musical  of  all  languages,  the  Greek.  My 
mother  wrote  me  to  be  no  consumer  of 
the  “  midnight  oil”— so  our  Kerosine 
lamps  was  duly  extinguished  by  eleven. 
Literally  to  fulfill  her  commands  was 
what  I  aimed  at — so  I  fell  upon  a  plan. 
My  little  girls  told  me  how  the  servants 
burned  pine-knots,  and  how  bright  they 
were.  So,  one  cold,  raw  evening  we 
started  in  pursuit;  we  were  richly  re¬ 
paid,  and  were  returning  with  our  arms 
full  of  the  fattest  knots.  Lo !  when  we 
reached  Thom  Hill,  a  carriage  was  before 
the  door— and,  worst  of  all,  the  carriage 
of  the  most  aristocratic  of  our  few  and 
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far-between  neighbours.  The  pine-knots 
could  not  be  given  up,  and  I  marched 
boldly  on  in  that  plight,  meeting,  just  at 
the  door,  Mrs.  Judge  Thompson;  it  was 
tkfaux  pas.  I  cannot  resist  a  laugh  now ; 
then,  I  am  sure,  I  almost  cried.  The 
lady  had  called  upon  me,  pitying  nay 
loneliness ;  that  sight  of  me  in  my  dark 
dress,  plaid  shawl,  worsted  cap,  and  with 
arms  encircling  my  dearly  prized  knots, 
was  enough.  She  never  called  again. 
We  met  at  church :  a  condescending  bow, 
accompanied  by  a  cold  survey,  was  suf¬ 
ficient.  I,  too,  could  be  upon  my  dignity. 
I,  too,  though  a  little,  insignificant  teacher, 
was  as  ultra  an  F.  F.  V.  as  Mrs.  Judge 
Anybody.  I  would  not  be  sneered  at — 
/  would  not  be  looked  down  upon — I  was 
Helen  Morris,  and  could  exist  without 
companionship ;  that  day  I  made  the 
menial  resolution  to  make  no  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  to  return  no  calls.  "  My  mind 
to  me  a  kingdom  was/'  I  asked  nothing 
of  the  proud  patricians  of  the  Northern 
Neck ;  and  I  enjoyed  my  pine-knots,  they 
made  a  glorious  light ;  and  long  after  the 
old  clock  had  told  the  twelfth  hour,  I, 
with  my  Kiihner,  sat  silent  and  alone; 
page  after  page  I  learned,  till  my  eyes 
ached  and  head  throbbed — it  might  have 
harmed  me,  physically.  I  know  I  revel¬ 
led  in  those  hours  stolen  from  "Nature’s 
sweet  restorer.” 

A  change  came,  my  pupil-teacher  was 
not  in  the  breakfast-room  one  morning— 
was  not  well,  his  servant  said ;  for  three 
days  he  remained  in  his  chamber ;  on  the 
fourth  his  father  saw  him,  and  then  sent 
for  a  physician.  The  little  girls  wept 
bitterly:  "Brother  Robert  is  so  sick,” 
cried  little  Mary,  "  he  must  be  going  to 
die,  he  talks  so  strangely.”  Two  days  of 
sorrow  wore  away ;  my  time  was  spent 
in  trying  to  comfort  the  children,  who 
could  not  be  quiet  out  of  the  sick-room, 
and  in  it  they  were  most  miserable,  for 
their  brother  was  delirious,  and  suffering 
most  intensely;  the  servants  said  Mr. 
Hunt  did  not  leave  him.  ...  On  the  lost 
and  most’ terrible  day  he  sent  for  us  all. 
The  change  those  few  days  had  wrought, 
never,  never  can  I  forget.  I  bad  not 
looked  oq  death,  jet  felt  it  must  be  very 


near  to  him.  The  weeping  servants 
crowded  into  the  still,  death-room.  The 
doctor  lingered  by  the  bed-side,  and  the 
hitherto  cold,  calculating  father,  was 
deeply  anguished— the  dying  boy  was 
pleading  with  him  as  only  such  an  one 
could  plead.  Then  he  asked  ns  to  sing, 

"I  would  not  live  alway.” 

How  we  got  through  I  scarce  remember. 
He  grew  weaker,  and  called  ns  to  bid  him 
farewell— a  last  farewell  he  said  it  would 
be,  "  for  I  am  going  home ;”  and  when 
he  took  my  hand  he  bade  hiAm  a 
Christian,  who  had  prayed  for  hwf  to 
pray  for  and  comfort  his  father— to  teaeh 
him  and  little  sisters  what  it  was  to 
know  a  Saviour’s  love ;  and  his  last  words 
ever  sound  in  my  ears,  "  Be  ye  likewise 
ready,  for  at  each  an  hour  as  you  know 
not  the  Son  of  Man  cometb.”  And  how 
my  conscience  reproached  me,  that  I  bad 
never  said  tone  word  to  that  struggling 
soul  when  it  was  wrestling  with  sin, 
striving  to  find  what  was  then  so  dear¬ 
ths  path  of  righteousness.  He  died. 
There  was  deep  mourning  there.  Those 
days  of  darkness  and  sorrow  taught  me 
lessons  of  more  wisdom  than  I  had  ever 
learned  from  Grecian  lore.  It  was  all 
over  at  last— the  house  was  quiet _ visi¬ 

tors  ceased  to  oome.  Mr.  Hunt  was  about 
as  usual— a  deeper  shadow  on  his  face— 
his  form  more  bending— his  words  even 
fewer,  and  his  reserve  more  impenetrable. 

Children,  with  enthusiasm  and  clastic 
spirits,  throw  off  grief;  ’twas  thus  with 
the  little  girls,— putting  on  mourning, 
going  to  the  dress-makers,  Ac.,  were 
events  in  their  monotonous  lives.  Les¬ 
sons  were  resumed,  an<f  our  walks,  too, 
for  Summer  had  come,  its  bright  flowers 
and  green  leaves  enhanced  our  pleasure 
much ;  often  we  would  walk  on,  and  on, 
even  to  the  river’s  shore,  gathering  the 
sparkling  pebbles  and  the  shells  as  tro¬ 
phies  of  our  rambles.  I  had  grown  older, 
seeing  sorrow  and  bearing  loneliness  had 
changed  me  from  the  shrinking  girl  to  the 
stronger  woman,  and  "I  had  learned  to 
look  on  Nature  not  as  in  the  thoughtless 
hour  of  youth.”  Each  specimen  of  the 
handiwork  of  our  great  Creator  tangh 
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its  lesson.  I  oould  see  more  plainly  what 
my  duty  was,  and  to  perform  it  more  ef¬ 
fectually,  I  mtat  give  myself  wholly  to 
it — put  aside  my  own  studies,  my  dreams , 
my  reveries;  the  hours  I  had  called  my 
own  muBt  all  be  devoted  to  the  one  duty. 
It  was  a  deprivation,  hot  I  knew  it  right. 
Less  complaining  letters  went  homeward; 
ever-encouraging  ones  came  back ;  bright, 
cheery  thoughts  from  my  sister,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  >our  happy  re-union.  I  lived, 
really  lived,  and  worked  diligently,  not 
only  the  five  hours  of  school,  but  through 
thtfay,  reading  to  the  children,  sewing 
forfbem,  or  amusing  them  with  stories 
as  “twilight”  gloom  gathered  around 
us,  the  hour  when  their  brother’s  ac¬ 
customed  entrance  had  hitherto  made 
them  so  joyous.  I  think  they  grew  to 
love  me  some.  At  first  they  thought  me 
their  tyrant  jailor,  but  then  they  looked 
upon  me  as  a  friend,  and  rather  liked  to 
have  me  with  them.  Miss  Betsy,  too, 
finding  I  had  no  idea  of  usurping  her 
authority,  treated  me  as  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  even  addressed  a  kind  word  to 
me  sometimes.  Still  I  had  no  society, 
no  companion  to  whom  I  might  say  what 
I  really  thought  or  felt ;  and  none  but 
those  wty>  have  lived  thus  isolated,  know 
the  pang  it  brings.  Looking  back,  1  won¬ 
der  how  I  bore  it ;  yet  the  days  did  pass, 
one  almost  a  fac  simile  of  the  other. 
Gentlemen  came  to  see  Mr.  Hunt— I  did 
not  see  them.  We  went  to  church,  walk¬ 
ing  solemnly  along— thinking.  There 
we  listened  to  words  of  truth  and  sober¬ 
ness,  “Heavenly  maaoa  to  my  hungry 


soul.”  Woibanly  eyes  looked  at  me  won- 
deringly.  The  “  sterner  sex”  more  pity¬ 
ingly.  A  year  is  not  a  great  while  when 
we  think  of  it,  but  living  it  thus  and 
there,  it  is  a  long,  long  time ;  at  least  the 
end  was.  I  knew  the  day,  yea,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours,  ere  I  should  leave  the 
dreary,  pitiless  mansion— that  year’s 
home.  I  told  my  employer  I  would  go 
by  the  next  boat — my  engagement  had 
closed.  He  seemed  surprised — asked  if 
I  could  not  remain.  I  was  not  prepared 
with  an  answer,  a  remote  idea  of  staying 
had  not  eotered  my  mind.  I  believe  I 
said,  “  I  cannot,  I  am  very  anxious  to  be 
at  home.” 

“  Then  you  want  your  salary.” 

Ob,  ye  sensitive  and  delicately  consti¬ 
tuted,  ye  can  feel  for  me !  I  despised  the 
man  that  couM  thus  pay  me  for  that 
year’s  work;  yea,  mortal  suffering.  I 
loathed  myself  for  having  to  accept  any-  • 
thing  at  his  hands,  and  in  the  intense¬ 
ness  of  my  feeling  turned  hastily  to  the 
door,  re-entering  my  own  room,  “  a  good 
cry”  relieved  me,  and  with  new  strength 
I  determined  I  would  show  him  1  was  a 
lady,  and  in  dignified  silence  receive  the 
paltry  sum.  Ilis  fortune  could  not  huve 
remunerated  me  for  my  toil,  loneliness, 
and  fears.  I  was  paid;  th 9  receipt  writ¬ 
ten— a  tearless  farewell  taken  of  Thorn 
Hill  and  its  inmates.  Another  day,  and 
the  arms  of  loving  friends  were  around 
me— soft  kisses  and  words  of  truest  af- . 
fection— my  “  welcome  home,  again.” 

Lon  a  Lb  a. 

Linden,  Alabama. 
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AGNES'S  SCHOOL. 

The  Leighton  girls  sat,  asokr  little  group,  in 
their  snug  sitting-ioom,  one  bleak  day  in  Novem- 
kr.  They  had  made  tkinselvcs  a  committee  ut* 
three  on  ways  nml  lneiius;  for  they  had  found  the 
ways  looked  rather  dark,  and  the  means  wen;  sad- 
Iv  deficient  in  amount. 

They  liad  left  their  Eastern  Iiome  and  had  found 
a  home  in  what  was  called  the  far  West.  The 
geutly  rolling  prairie  stretched  away  from  their  lit¬ 
tle  frame  house  in  the  soft  sun  inter  sunshine,  with 
the  seal  of  the  creation  yet  unbroken  ui»on  it. 

Mr.  klghton  often  reproached  himself  for  bring¬ 
ing  his  family  of  girls  to  the  unsettled  wilds.  His 
reason  for  leaving  the  East  had  lieen  to  seek  safe¬ 
ty  from  approaching  consumption.  But  the  years 
went  on ;  disease  and  reverses  overcame  his  strong 
spirit,  and  the  prairie  grass  grew  green  uikhi  his 
grave. 

The  girls  were  anxious  to  keep  a  comfortable 
home  for  their  mother,  and  this  had  called  togeth¬ 
er  the  committee  of  three  on  that  bleak  Novemkr 
day. 

“I  am  going  to  see  just  how  much  wc  owe," 
said  Margaret,  the  elder,  ns  she  reached  for  Dot's 
slate  and  pencil.  Then  followed  the  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  accounts  and  computing  of  interest. 
When  the  busy  dick,  dick  of  the  i*cncil  ceased, 
and  the  result  was  announced,  the  committee 
looked  grave. 

“Now,"  said  Margaret,  taking  up  the  pendl 
again,  “I  am  going  to  see  just  what  money  is  due 
us." 

14 You  can  add  that  up  in  your  head,"  said  Dot. 
**Dot  timls  ltersdf  in  higher  mathematics  up 
there  on  the  sofa-arm,"  said  Agnes. 

“Well,  I  don't  care,  you  can!"  said  Dot. 
Margaret  ami  Agnes  were  tall,  slender  girls, 
with  fine  figures  and  graceful  movements.  I>ot 
was  the  mid  one;  short  and  plump,  with  reddish- 
brown  hair  and  eyes,  a  nose  certainly  not  Grecian, 
and  a  mouth  suttidcntly  wide  in  nqtosc,  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  ample  when  giving  utterance  to  one  of  her 
rich,  merry  laughs. 

The  committee  decided  that  something  must  k 
done.  Then  came  the  vexed  question,  What  can 
girls  do  ? 

Margaret  had  taught  a  dbtrict  school  for  several 
years,  and  it  was  tinally  decided  that  Agnes  must 
also  endeavor  to  obtain  a  winter  school.  “I  am 
afraid  it  will  make  it  lonesome  for  mamma,"  said 
Agnes;  “hut  Dut  ran  drive  away  the  blues  If  any 
one  can." 

A  few  days  after,  Dot  saw  a  distant  object  upon 
the  prairie,  that  she  pronounced  to  he  a  team.  A 
team  upon  the  prairie  was  watched  with  as  much 
eager  interest  as  is  a  strange  sail  at  sea.  Dot 
watched  its  progress  until  the  rudc-looklng  con¬ 
veyance  drew  up  at  their  gate. 

“Does  Mrs.  Leighton  live  here  ?"  was  the  inqui¬ 
ry  that  followed  the  sounding  knock. 


“Yes,  sir,"  said  Dot ;  “will  you  walk  in  ?  This 
is  Mrs.  kighton." 

“Good-day,  ma'am  !**  said  the  man,  with  a  bow 
that  terminated  precisely  at  the  last  joint  In  his 
neck. 

Their  strange  visitor  seemed  swelling  with  a 
sense  of  importance,  and  they  soon  discovered  that 
the  educational  interests  of  his  community  were 
represented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jonas  Smith, 
licwly-cloctod  SukDirector  of  district  number  one. 

“I  heerd,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  “that  you  had  a  gel 
that  was  a  right  smart  hand  at  (cachin'  school." 

“My  eldest  daughter  has  l>ecn  teaching  for  some 
time,  and  has  met  with  very  good  success,"  said 
Mrs.  Leighton. 

“Eggsagdly,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  approvingly. 
“Well,  ye  see,  they  elected  me  director  at  the  last 
school  mectin'  over  in  our  decstriek,  and  as  we've 
lieen  to  consldc'hul  expense  puttin'  up  a  new 
school-house  this  summer,  I  thought  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  equanomlcal  to  hire  a  woman- 
teacher  this  winter." 

“My  daughter  went  to  her  school  yesterday,” 
said  Mrs.  Leighton. 

“Shoo!”  said  Mr.  Smith.  “Well,  I'm  right 
sorry." 

“I  am  intending  to  teach  this  winter,"  said  Ag¬ 
nes.  “Perhaps  I  might  suit  you.” 

“Never  taught  nun,  did  yc!"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
with  a  critical  glance.  “Yc  look  rather  young  and 
dclcrkit  for  a  school  like  oum. 

“Yc  see,"  he  continued,  waxing  confidential, 
“the  schollcrs  haint  so  ugly,  but  they've  bin  used 
to  doin'  purty  much  as  they're  a  mind  ter.  John 
O’Kourke  lie's  the  wust  un;  flint  afeerd  of  any¬ 
thing,  and  ken  think  of  more  mischief  In  amlnnlt 
than  most  l>oys  ken  in  a  day.  We’ve  been  hirin' 
the  old  man  May,— Old  Mayflower  the  schollcrs 
call  him,— to  teach  our  winter  school  fur  quite  a 
spell  back.  He  used  to  be  a  teacher  In  his  young 
days,  hut  most  he  keers  fur  now  Is  mathennutics, 
as  he  calls  it ;  don't  keer  much  w  hat  they  do  so 
they  tiger  right  smart.  When  they  git  too  had,  lie 
wakes  up  a  bit  and  has  a  reg'lcr  day  of  jedgment; 
calls  'em  up  outer  the  floor  till  he  gits  up  six,  then 
flogs  'em  all  around,  sends  'em  to  tlicr  seats  and 
commences  callin’  up  ag’in. 

“Last  winter  lie  called  up  Maggie  Dolan.  Mag¬ 
gie  thought  she  was  'most  too  big  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  take  a  lickin',  and  she  wouldn't  cum. 
That  made  the  old  man  riley,  and  he  tuk  her  by 
the  shoulder.  Maggie  fit  hack  and  scratched  and 
bit,  and  John  O’Rourke  he  sings  out,  *Thc  old 
Mayflower  Is  turned  Into  u  vessel  of  wrath.  Pitch 
in,  Maggie!"  and  when  Maggie  found  John 
OTtourke  was  goin*  to  Iwck  tier,  she  did  pitch  In. 
The  old  man  has  a  mighty  long  nose,  and  she 
drawed  a  scratch  the  hull  length  on't. 

“Well,”  continued  Mr.  Smith,  “some  on  'em 
don't  like  the  old  man  very  well,  and  I  don't  want 
no  grumblin'  longle  Pm  director.  Yc  don't  think 
the  kys  would  bother  ye  in  tigers,  do  ye  ?  They’re 
right  sharp  in  mathermatics." 

“Would  any  of  them  wish  to  study  geometry 
ir  trigonometry  r"  said  Agnes,  with  a  gleam  of 
mischief. 

“No-o-o,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  slightly  bewildered. 

11  As  I  was  savin’,  they're  the  sharpest  in  matber- 
matics.  Would  ye  mind  reudin*  me  a  little  of  the 
Dcclcrallon  of  Independence  r" 

“Certainly  not,"  said  Agnes ;  and  soon  her  clear, 
rich  voice  gave  utterance  to  those  oft-repeated 
words  whose  spirit  made  those  wide  Western  prai¬ 
ries  so  free. 

“Eggsagdly  !**  said  Mr.  Smith.  “Makes  a  man 
feel  like  the  Fourth  of  July.  Now*,  if  yc  don’t 
mind,  I’d  like  to  see  yer  hand-writc." 

“Eggs-ag-cl-dy  !**  said  Mr.  Smith  again,  slight¬ 
ly  surprised,  as  he  gazed  at  the  delicate  tracery. 
“Might  1*  a  trifle  larger  for  settin’  copies. 

“Well,  Miss  Leighton,  I  reckon  me  and  you  will 
strike  a  barg’in ;  and  cum  to  think  al>out  it,  I  don't 
see  why  a  woman  shouldn’t  hcv  just  as  good  pay 
fur  doin'  the  same  work  as  a  man  does,  and  doin' 
it  jest  as  well;  and  I  klieve  ye  will.  I  reckon 
we'll  make  it  twenty  a  mouth. 

“I  reckon  my  woman  ken  make  room  fur  yc  at 
our  house,  if  that  would  suit  ye.  I  live  al»out  ten 
mile  from  here.  Fuller  the  ridge  road  fur  aktit 
five  ink,  then  turn  to  the  left  and  fuller  the  track 
across  the  Mg  slew.  Ask  fur  the  director,  Jonas 
Smith ;  ’most  any  of  'em’Il  know  me.  I’d  like 
fur  school  to  licgin  in  akut  two  weeks,  if  yc  ken 
k  ready." 

“I  have  crossed  the  Rubicon!"  said  Agnes. 
“The  examination  kfore  the  sujierintcndcnt  will 
Ik?  nothing  compared  to  this!" 

“Eggs-ag-cl-dy  !**  said  Dot,  with  a  perfect  imi¬ 
tation  ot  Mr.  Smith  and  hU  kw. 

Two  weeks  after  Mr.  Smith's  visit  Agnes,  her 
trunk  neatly  jmeked  and  her  first  certificate  in  her 
pocket,  harnessed  gentle  old  Dolly  to  the  light 
wagon  and  soon,  with  Dot  by  her  side,  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  ridge  road  as  directed  by  Mr.  Smith. 

As  tlie  ride  across  the  prairie  on  a  chilly  Novcm- 
lier  day,  when  the  searching  south  wind  sweeps 
across  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  linger  over,  wc 
will  hid  them  hasten  onward. 

“Well,  teacher,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  took  the 
reins  from  Agnes’  numb  fingers,  “yer  on  hand  in 
good  time;  that  looks  right  promisin'  fur  ye.  Lite 
out  and  I'll  put  out  yer  horse.  Reckon  the  little 
gel  will  stop  over  night  with  us." 

“Yes,”  said  Agnes.  “Mother  thought  it  would 
be  too  late  for  her  to  drive  hack  alone." 

“Eggs-ag-el-dy !”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

|  Mr.  Smith's  residence  was  a  good-sized  log 
,  house,  divided  Into  two  rooms  by  a  rough  board 


partition.  A  long  home-made  table  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  with  a  knch  behind  It,  on  which 
the  little  Smiths  sat,  or  knelt,  according  to  their 
respective  sizes,  at  meal-time.  A  bed  stood  In  one 
corner  and  a  large  dry-goods  1k>x,  with  a  curtain 
drawn  before  it,  did  duty  as  a  cupboard  in  anoth¬ 
er.  iSeveral  hams  hung  suspended  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  the  floor  was  carpetless,  and  the  small  half 
windows  curtainlcss. 

Agnes  rejoiced,  ns  the  evening  wore  on,  that  Dot 
was  with  her,  it  was  such  a  relief;  she  talked  and 
romped  with  the  little  Smiths,  while  Isaac,  the  eld¬ 
est,  a  big,  awkward  boy  of  fourteen,  who  couldn't 
“start  Into  school  till  after  huskin’,"  looked  on  in 
grinning  admiration. 

A  feeling  of  homesickness  and  discouragement 
came  over  her  as  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  small 
pillow,  and  fearing  that  Dot  might  have  the  same 
feeling,  she  said,  “You  mustn't  listen  to  the  wind, 
or  think  of  mamma,  Dot.  Just  imagine  you  arc 
at  home  in  your  own  bed,  can’t  you  ?" 

“Not  cggs-ag-cl-dy,”  said  Dot,  demurely. 

Agnes  replied  by  a  gentle  pinch,  while  she  shook 
with  suppressed  laughter. 

“Do  folks  ever  have  the  shakes  in  the  winter  ?” 
asked  Dot. 

“Haint  ye  got  enough  of  kivers  ?"  said  mother¬ 
ly  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  trying  to  reduce  to  order 
the  overflowing  trundlc-l»ed  In  the  other  corner. 

“Oh,  plenty!"  said  Dot.  “I  just  happened  to 
think  of  it." 

Just  as  Isaac,  in  the  loft  above,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  adjoining  room,  had  commenced  a  chorus 
of  snores,  the  dogs  t>egan  to  hark  furiously.  Soon 
the  girls  beard  Isaac  creeping  softly  down  the  lad¬ 
der  and  Mr.  Smith  dressing  quietly. 

“W-wbat  Is  It,  pap?”  said  a  quavering  little 
voice  from  the  trundlc-!»ed. 

“Sh!”  said  Mr.  Smith.  “It’s  a  Mg  thnkr  wolf; 
don’t  skeer  him.  I  want  to  git  a  shot  at  him ; 
reckon  he’s  after  some  pork."  Mr.  Smith  had 
U*cn  butchering,  and  the  hog  still  hung  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

Agnes  and  Dot  dressed  hurriedly  and  stole  soft¬ 
ly  to  the  window.  There  stood  the  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture,  looking  a  soft  silver  gray  in  the  moonlight. 
Its  long  tail  swept  the  ground  as  it  stood  with  its 
head  partly  turned  and  one  foot  raised,  as  if  de¬ 
bating  whether  to  dare  the  dogs,  or  take  to  flight. 

“Isn't  he  a  beauty  ?"  said  Dot,  in  a  delighted 
whis|tcr. 

Just  then  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  little  Tom, 
in  undress  uniform,  dodging  through  the  doorway. 

For  a  moment  the  eilcncc  was  broken  only  by 
the  sound  of  the  ramrod,  as  Mr.  Smith  loaded  his 
gun;  then  came  a  great  rattling  of  pots  and  pans. 
This  new  noise  decided  the  wolf,  and  swiftly  and 
silently  he  glided  away  in  the  moonlight. 

“What’s  that  ?”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

“It's  m-me,"  said  a  quavering  voice,  as  little  i 
Tom  peeped  from  l>ehlnd  the  curtains  of  the  cup- 1 
board,  where  he  had  sought  safety,  and  brought 
down  destruction  In  the  shape  of  pots  and  pans,  i 

Mr.  Smith  was  out  of  humor,  at  losing  his  fine 
shot,  and  if  there  had  lx?cn  no  “company,"  we  do 
lot  know  what  the  fates  might  have  held  in  store 
for  poor  little  Tom.  Now  he  said,  grimly,  “Yer 
i  pretty  feller;  brought  up  on  the  prayry  to  be 
dccered  at  a  wolf  !" 

“B-but  it  was  a  t-timkr  w-wolf  !*'  said  little 
Tom,  shivering  with  cold  and  excitement. 

“Well,  turn  in,  don't  stand  there  a-shiverin’ !” 

As  little  Tom  came  into  the  moonlight,  they  saw 
a  dark  liquid  oozing  down  from  his  flaxen  head. 

“Be  yc  hurt  ?"  said  Mr.  South. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  at  Ids  side  in  a  moment. 

“I  do  say !"  she  exclaimed, 4 ‘if  he  haint  spilled 
them  merlasses  all  over  hisself !" 

This  was  too  much  for  Dot,  and  she  laughed 
merrily.  As  was  usual  when  Dot  laughed,  the 
rest  soon  felt  like  laughing  too;  even  Mr.  Smith 
regained  his  good-humor.  “There!”  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  after  a  vigorous  scrubbing,  “scrabble  into 
l>ed;  don’t  you  see  yer  teacher  lafin*  at  yc  ?" 

“I’m  glad  he  didn't  shoot  him,**  whispered  Dot, 
as  silence  settled  on  the  household,  “he  was  such  a 
kauty." 

The  girls  found,  upon  rising,  that  there  was 
neither  mirror,  water  nor  towels  In  their  room ;  so 
they  repaired  to  the  kitchen  to  complete  their 
toilets. 

“L-look,  kkys,"  said  little  Tom,  in  round-eyed 
wonder,  “s-she’s  scruhbin’  out  her  m-mouth  with 
a  b-hru*h!” 

“That  would  k  a  good  thing  for  Isaac,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith;  “his  teeth  are  dretful  black;"  and  as 
Isaac  grinned  bashfully,  they  saw  that  they  were, 
indeed,  “dretful  black." 

At  last,  the  dreaded  first  day  of  school  was 
done,  and  Agnes,  though  wear)'  with  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  work,  found  it  not  so  dreadful  as  she  had 
feared. 

Tliere  were  only  twelve  pupils  enrolled,  mostly  i 
girls.  They  seemed  more  ignorant  of  the  proprle- 1 
ties  of  the  school-room,  than  desirous  of  giving 
trouble. 

“If  I  could  only  k  at  home  at  night,"  thought 
Agnes  after  school.  Mrs.  Smith  had  taken  a 
liking  to  the  gentle  young  teacher,  and  had  spent 
the  day  in  cleaning  and  brightening.  Agnes  found 
a  plentiful  supper  smoking  on  the  tabic. 

“Isaac  tried  your  little  brush  to-day,  teacher,” 
said  Mrs.  Smith,  as  she  bustled  about.  “Turn 
'round,  Isaac,  and  let  the  teacher  see  your  teeth." 

“If  he  uses  it  often,  they  will  soon  look  nicely," 
6ald  Agnes,  choking  hack  an  almost  Irresistible 
desire  to  laugh.  “He  may  have  that  brush ;  I  have 
another/1 
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“Can’t  ye  say  'Thank  ye’  to  the  teacher  ?**  said 
the  gratified  Mrs.  Smith. 

“Yes,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  as  Agnes  related  the 
day's  experience,  “yc  won’t  hcv  much  trouble  fur 
a  few  weeks,  till  the  boys  gits  done  huskin';  John 
OTtourke  will  keep  yc  lookin’  out  right  sharp." 

“What  was  you  and  yer  sister  doin',  when  yc 
knelt  down  by  the  kd  last  night  ?"  asked  little 
Mamie  Smith,  as  6hc  leaned  confidingly  on  Agnes’ 
knee. 

“We  w*crc  saying  our  prayers,”  said  Agnes. 
“What  did  yc  say  ?”  asked  Mamie. 

“If  you  would  like,  I  will  teach  you  a  little 
prayer  that  I  used  to  say,  when  I  was  a  little 
girl."  And  so  Agnc9  taught  her 

“Xow  I  lay  im*  down  to  iU*rp, 

I  nray  Ukm\  l^mt,  my  ami)  to  keep; 

Iff  ftliuuld  die  LKiorte  l  wake, 

1  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  take." 

“The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.” 

That  night  as  Agnes  knelt,  little  Mamie  c&me, 
and  kneeling  kside  her,  repeated  her  prayer,  con¬ 
cluding  with,  “The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  and  that’s 
all  I  want.” 

Agm?9  smiled  at  first,  then  as  the  full  meaning 
came  like  drops  of  healing  halm  to  her  homesick 
heart,  she  said,  softly,  “  ’Tis  just  as  well,  little 
one ;  that  ought  to  k  enough  for  any  of  us." 

As  the  weeks  wore  on,  Agnes  won  the  good-will 
and  respect  of  her  pupils,  and  i*acc  and  good  or¬ 
der  reigned  In  district  numkr  one. 

“I  wish  the  big  kys  would  never  come,”  said 
Sara  Stanton.  “They  will  spoil  our  good  time; 
John  O’Rourke  will  be  sure  to  set  some  mischief 
going." 

At  last,  one  frosty  Monday  morning,  as  Agnes 
canic  in  sight  of  the  school-house,  she  saw  a  goodly 
numkr  of  large  kys  playing  hull.  The  girls  has¬ 
tened  to  meet  her,  pointing  out  and  naming  each 
one.  The  one  oftenest  named  was  John  O'Rourke. 
Agnes  found  him  to  k  a  rather  intelligent,  frank, 
fearless-looking  youth,  of  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
She  w  as  pleased  to  find  his  Imoks  quite  numerous 
and  well-selected,  for  the  time  ami  place.  “If  I 
can  get  him  interested  in  his  studies,"  thought 
Agnes,  “half  the  battle  will  k  won.  ]  must  win 
him  in  6omc  way,"  and  she  sent  a  swift,  silent 
prayer  to  heaven  for  aid  ami  guidance. 

IIow  it  would  have  lightened  her  anxious  heart, 
if  she  could  have  jKTixd  into  the  future,  and  seen 
this  same  John  O'Rourke,  in  the  flush  of  vigorous 
young  manhood,  hastening  across  the  broad  hall, 
where  he  had  just  graduated  with  honor,  to  greet 
her,  Ids  klovcd  and  resjx'ctcd  teacher! 

The  writing  exercise  of  the  preceding  Friday, 
“Do  right  and  fear  not/’  still  remained  upon  the 
l)oard. 

“Do  ride  and  veer  not,"  read  honest  Jacohllentz, 
slowly. 

“Otherwise,  take  a  ride  and  drive  straight 
tbcad,"  said  John  O'Rourke.  “Get  out  of  the 
vay,  saur-kraut  !**  and  with  a  dextrous  trip,  lie 
►cut  clumsy  Jacob  sprawling  across  a  kncli. 

“You  dinks  you  jk?os  smart !"  said  Jacob,  stil- 
enly,  as  he  picked  up  his  cap. 

Agnes  said  nothing.  She  wished  to  study  this 
:x>rn  ruler,  kfurc  she  measured  her  strength  with 
:iis. 

There  was  more  noise  and  confusion  than  usual 
:hat  morning,  although  Agnes'  former  pupils 
proved  themselves  stanch  friends,  and  the  gentle 
linnncss,  unassumed  kindness  and  Innate  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  new  teacher  were  not  without  their  in¬ 
fluence. 

There  was  a  grand  convention  held  hack  of  the 
school-house,  one  noon,  after  the  kys  had  been 
In  school  several  days,  and  the  new  teacher  w  as 
discussed,  pro  and  con. 

“She's  too  mighty  nice,"  said  Tom  Dolan, 
“wanting  us  to  take  ofTour  hats  at  the  door,  step 
lightly  and  such  fol-de-rols.  She'll  k  wanting 
us  to  stand  <m  our  heads  next!" 

“She’s  a  slim  little  thing,"  said  another.  “Wc 
could  put  her  out  if  w  e  wanted  to." 

Then  they  discussed  the  question,  “Shall  we  put 
her  out  ?’* 

“What  do  you  say,  Mac  :*'  they  asked  of  Sandy 
McPherson,  who  had  listened,  but  said  nothing. 

|  “Would  you  help  put  her  out 
,  “Nn,"  said  sturdy  Sandy.  “She's  a  knnie  las¬ 

sie,  ami  I,  fra  one,  am  gang  to  kliae  mi  sol  the 
winter." 

“Whoop!  Hurrah !’’  “Three  chars  for  Soot  chy!" 
“Scotchy's  fell  In  love  with  the  school-ma'am!” 
“Sootchy’s  going  to  spark  the  teacher !"  were  the 
various  comments. 

“Oh,  what’s  the  use,  kys  r"  said  John  O’Rourke. 
“She's  the  kindest  teacher  wc  ever  had,  if  she  is 
strict.  What's  the  use  of  ailing  like  a  lot  of  sav¬ 
ages  ?  I  move  that  from  this  time  on,  the  kys  in 
this  school  Ik? have  themselves.  All  in  favor  say 
'Avc.*'* 

The  leader  had  spoken.  The  response  was  a 
round  chorus  of  ayes. 

Just  then,  the  Ik?  1 1  rang  its  clear  summons.  As 
the  kys  filed  In,  in  the  required  order,  a  look  of 
pleasure  and  relief  crept  into  the  fair  young  face 
of  the  teacher.  She  did  not  dream  how  near  she 
had  conic  to  king  “put  out." 

“Can  I  do  anytliing  for  you  rohn  ?"  asked  Ag¬ 
nes,  kindly,  as  John  O’Rou  \ngercd  at  his 
desk,  after  the  school  had  ken  dismissed  for  the 
night. 

“I  would  like  to  have  you  look  at  this  example," 
said  John.  John  called  the  example  in  question 
“a  regular  old  snorter,"  and  was  hesitating  k- 
tween  a  wish  to  test  the  new  teacher,  and  a  gener¬ 
ous  desire  not  to  trouble  her,  w  hen  Agnes  spoke 
to  him. 


His  countenance  expressed  surprise  and  growing 
respect  as  Agnes  readily  explained  it. 

uI)t>  you  think  you  can  work  it  for  me,  to-mor¬ 
row  ?"  asked  Agnes. 

‘'You’ve  made  it  so  plain,  I  could  work  it  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  now.  I  couldn’t  get  that  at  all 
last  winter.  Old  May  couldn’t  get  it  either.” 

“Perhaps  Afr.  May  wished  you  to  work  it  for 
yourself,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on 
the  title. 

John  colored,  hut  snid,  with  a  look  of  respectful 
admiration,  “Well,  when  I  get  stalled  this  winter, 

I  shall  have  some  erne  that  mil  help  me." 

“I  should  like  to  say  that,"  said  Agnes,  gravely. 

“Say  what,  ma’ain  ?” 

“You  have  great  influence  over  your  school¬ 
mates,  John.  They  look  to  you  for  an  example. 
Whether  we  have  a  good  school  this  winter,  or 
not,  will  depend  largely  ui>on  you.  If  I  have 
trouble,  I  should  like  to  fed  that  you  are  my 
friend,  and  will  lidp  me.  Can  I  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  you  can,”  said  John,  warmly. 

Agnes  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow  that  night 
with  a  sense  of  sweet  relief.  The  l>orn  ruler  was 
a  promised  friend  and  ally.  | 

And  so  the  days  wore  on,  until  the  last  one  j 
came;  not  the  one  prophesied  by  Dame  Shiptun, : 
but  the  last  day  of  school.  Mr.  Smith  attributed 
the  success  of  the  winter  school  to  his  sagacity  in  i 
selecting  a  teacher;  in  fact,  he  felt  that  he  was  | 
“cggs-ag-cl-dy”  the  man  for  the  office.  | 

Dot  had  driven  up  early,  in  order,  as  sho  said, 
“to  attend  the  commencement  exercises.”  | 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  tried  to  persuade  them  to , 
remain  over  night,  as  it  was  growing  late  and  the ' 
night  would  t*c  dark. 

Poor  Agnes !  She  had  suited  herself  to  these 
people  with  the  true  and  itorfcet  politeness  torn  of  | 
a  kindly  heart;  hut  now,  that  the  necessity  fori 
staying  was  past,  the  thought  of  her  own  congen¬ 
ial  home  6ccmcd  like  seeing  the  gates  of  Paradise 
swing  invitingly  open.  A  great  wave  of  home¬ 
sickness  swept  over  her.  “It  will  not  l>c  very 
late,”  she  said,  “and  mother  will  be  anxious.” 

For  awhile  they  chatted  merrily,  then  darkness 
and  silence  seemed  to  settle  over  them. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Dot,  at  length,  “we 
ought  to  have  crossed  the  slough  long  ago.” 

“Don’t  to  frightened,  Dot,”  said  Agnes,  “but  I 
am  afraid  no  one  knows  where  we  arc,  unless  old 
Dolly  docs.  I  am  trusting  to  her;  1  think  she 
will  take  us  home.” 

On  they  went,  the  runners  of  their  rude  little 
sleigh  crunching  through  the  light  snow. 

Soon,  somewhere  back  in  the  shadows,  a  |iack 
of  prairie- wolves  commenced  howling  dismally. 

“Prairie- wolves  are  seldom  dangerous,  you 
know,”  said  Agnes. 

“Yes,  but  that’s  a  solemn  song  they’re  singing,” 
said  Dot. 

At  last,  the  anxious  eyes  of  Agnes  saw  a  light 
ahead;  “a  light  in  the  window  for”  them,  placed 
there  by  their  loving  mother’s  thought  ml  care. 

“Old  Dolly  discovered  ft  ridgeroad.  She 
brought  us  home  without  crossing  the  big  slough,” 
6ald  Dot,  as  they  related  their  adventures. 

“I  was  perfectly  Insensible  to  the  cold,”  said 
Agnes,  hovering  near  the  tire,  “until  I  saw  tho 
light;  then  I  found  I  was  cold.” 

“I  was  perfectly  sensible,"  said  Dot;  “always 
am." 

Alwve  the  pleasant  bustle  of  drawing  around  the 
tea-table,  arose  the  dismal  howling  of  the  wolves. 

“Poor  old  fellows!”  said  Dot,  daintily  breaking 
a  nice  warm  roll,  “I  wonder  if  they  arc  very  hun¬ 
gry  r 

“You  horrid  child!”  said  Agnes,  shuddering. 
“If  wolves  dined  on  warm  rolls,  your  sympathy 
would  not  seem  so  misplaced.” 

“I  didn’t  think  of  that,"  said  Dot ;  “but  it  seems 
so  good  to  Ik.*  here,  in  the  light  and  warmth,  just 
breaking  one  of  mamma's  nice  warm  rolls,  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for  anything  out  in  the 
dark  and  odd.” 

“We  cannot  appreciate  your  sentiment  just 
now,”  said  Mrs.  Leighton,  smiling,  “but  the  spirit 
is  good.  1  pray  that  all  life’s  trials  may  k*avc 
you  thankful  for  your  own  blessings,  and  full  of 
kindly  charity,  even  for  your  enemies." 

Hattie  D.  Castle. 
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squares  in  which  the  name  had  been  fenced  in,  for  j 
EDITOR!  Ai  . _  fenr  0f  jtg  getting  hurt,  she  said — then  there  were 

~~  iri-eat  flowers,  rudely  scrawled  by  the  unski  11  ul  hand, 

ANNA  AND  EMILY.-No.  0.  wcre  ^  ,(y  the  do!5eI1_|Ht|e 

When  Anna  had  entirely  recovered  from  her  ill-  0|,|  WOtnen,  bearing  all  the  same  name,  stood  in  stiff 
ness,  and  was  able  to  go  out  as  usual,  her  mother  jm  jxlong  one  whole  side  of  the  room,  while  odd 
thought  best  to  Bend  her  to  school.  Emily  had  long  |jnes  0f  what  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  poetry, 
wished  that  she  could  have  her  little  cousin  with  her  lhe  ot|)eP- 

alt  day,  and  when  she  found  that  they  were  now  to  ((  ^oW  JT^tni ly 3  when  was  all  this  done?”  asked  her 
sit  side  by  side  at  two  desks  exactly  alike— to  study  fal|)er> 

the  same  lessons,  and  write  the  same  copies,  she  was  Rm\\y  did  not  know.  When  she  first  woke  in  the 
delighted  beyond  measure.  To  her  great  disappoint-  i  mornjng  she  had  leaned  out  of  bed  and  made  some  of 

ment  however,  Anna  was  disposed  to  make  friends  of  tjiem _ a)1(|  sometimes  on  Saturday  afternoon  she  had 

the  whole  school.  The  very  first  day  of  school,  she  (jone  nothing  else.  She  certainly  did  not  think  any 
chose  to  sit  by  one  of  the  older  scholars  who  had  taken  |J0(j  WOuM  notice  it,  and  when  she  heard  her  broth- 
n  fancy  to  the  gentle  little  girl,  and  notwithstanding  er(J  runnjng  Up  stairs  to  look  at  them  and  heard  them 
Emily’s  entreaties,  she  would  not  change  her  place.  hushing,  she  was  greatly  mortified.  But.  this  was 
“  Oh  Anna,”  said  Emily,  “  you  have  said  many  a  not=aih 
time  that  you  loved  me  better  than  anybody  else,  and  pjer  sister  produced  the  beautiful  Bible  which  had 
now  you  won’t  sit  with  me!”  ;  [3een  given  Emily  by  her  aunt  Lucy,  on  her  seventh 

(<  Well,  so  I  do  love  you  better  than  anybody,  but  birthday,  and  showed  her  father  how  all  its  blank 
that’s  no  reason  why  I  should  sit  by  you  always .”  leaves  were  covered  with  Annas.  Her  father  took 
Emily  was  unable  to  understand  how  this  could  t|ie  jj00k  with  reverence,  and  Emily  understood  and 
be.  She  did  not  know  that  Anna  could,  while  loving  tj,e  seriousness  with  which  he  examined  her  idle 
her,  care  for  anybody  else.  For  her  own  part  she  scnuvls>  E. 

had  scarcely  an  acquaintance  in  school.  Her  whole 
heart  was  devoted  to  Anna,  and  for  her  sake,  she 
foolishly  neglected  every  body  else. 

From  this  time  there  \veve  daily  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  the  two — (not  very  sharp  ones,  to  be  sure,  and 
on  the  part  of  Emily  always  ending  in  tears  and 
kisses,)  because  Anna  loved  every  one! 

One  morning 'when  Emily  came  to  school,  she 
brought  with  her  two  red  apples,  and  three  notes, 
which  she  hndjierself  written,  for  Anna.  “  Did  you 
write  me  a  note  yesterday  afternoon?”  asked  she. 

“  No,  I  went  to  see  Susan  Morton  and  had  a  nice 
time,  and  it  was  after  dark  when  I  came  home,  so  I 
forgot  that  I  had  promised  to  write  to  you.  But  I 
had  nothing  to  say,  so  it’s  no  matter!” 

A  terrible  pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  Emily’s 
heart. 

“  Mr3.  Johnson  sent  for  me  to  spend  the  afternoon 
there,”  said  she. 

“Oh  with  her  dear  little  twins!  And  they  have 
white  rabbits  and  all  sorts  of  playthings,  what  a  nice 
time  you  must  have  had!”  exclaimed  Anna. 

“  I  did  not  go;  you  know  I  never  want  to  go  any 
where,  if  you  are  not  there.  Besides,  I  had  promised 
to  write  you  a  note,  and  if  I  had  gone  there,  I  could 
not  have  kept  my  promise.” 

“  Poll,  what  n  silly  girl !  I  dare  say  there’s  nothing 
in  the  note  but  what  you’ve  told  me  before,  that  you 
love  me  better  than  anybody  else.” 

Emily’s  notes  certainly  were  not  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  variety..  They  did  truly  one  and  nil, 
as  Anna  said,  contain  “what  she  knew  before.” 

Bht  Emily  would  have  been  glad  to  have  Anna  write 
to  her,  if  she  had  nothing  newer  than  “  I  love  you 
dearly,”  for  that  was,  new  or  old,  just  what  she  all 
the  time  wanted  to  be  assured  of.  She  could  not  help 
saying  so. 

Anna  thought  it  very  foolish.  “  I  hnye  told  you 
once”  said  she,  “  that  I  love  you,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
keep  saying  it  over  and  over  again.” 

When  Emily  went  home  she  was  sad  and  unhappy. 

If  she  had  only  known  that  all  hearts  are  not  made 
alike,  this  trial  would  have  been  spared  her.  There 
was  another  however,  in  store  for  her.  When  her 
father  came  down  to  dinner,  he  said: 

“  I  have  just  been  into  your  room,  Emily,  and  I  find 
that  you  have  been  making  sad  work  there.  The 
walls  are  all  covered  with  scratches  which  you  have1 
made,  with  a  pin.” 

The  wall'?  of  this  chamber  were  washed  with  blue, 
and  it  was  easy  to  make  marks  upon  them  with  a 
pin.  Emily  had  indeed  written  the  word  “  Anna,” 
as  far  as  her  arm  would  reach,  in  every  conceivable 
variety  of  style.  There  were  innumerable  little 
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I  AM  rather  prone  to  go  to  extremes, 
bo  my  friends  say,  and  it  was  perhaps 
due  to  this  propensity  that  on  going  West 
to  engage  in  teaching  I  should  have 
passed  the  fertile  fields  of  older-settled 
regions  and  only  stopped,  when  I  was 
almost  penniless,  in  Dakota.  I  had  yet  to 
teach  my  first  term,  and  I  soon  found 
that  even  in  the  West,  or  at  least  in  the 


towns  about  Weston,  where  my  friend 
Mrs.  Haynes  lived,  most  of  the  situations 
were  already  filled,  and  there  was  little 
demand  for  inexperienced  teachers.  I 
was  glad  at  last  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  country,  some  twenty  miles  from 
Weston,  which  was  then  the  terminus  of 
the  railroad.  I  was  to  teach  six  months, 
including  the  summer  and  winter  terms. 
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•and  for  my  services  I  was  to  receive  the 
munificent  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
To  me,  who  had  never  earned  one  cent 
by  my  own  exertions,  it  seemed  almost  a 
fortune.  .  . 

I  was  to  ride  out  to  the  scene  of  my 
future  labors  with  the  director  of  the 
district,  who  was  engaged  in  hauling 
lumber.  He  would  bring  a  load  of  grain 
down  to  Weston  and  take  back  a  load  of 
lumber.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  a  tall,  angular, 
good-natured  specimen  of  the  Western 
farmer,  and  one  Saturday  afternoon  I 
found  myself  and  trunk  aboard  a  load  of 
lumber  and  ready  to  accompany  him 
home. 

“Ye  won’t  mind  teachin’  in  the  old 
school-house  a  spell,  I  reckon,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  ' after  we  had  exhausted  the 
weather  as  a  topic  of  conversation;  “I 
expect  it  will  be  nigh-a’most  winter  be¬ 
fore  the  new  school-house  is  finished.” 

“  Oh !  no,  I  won’t  mind  it  in  the  least,” 
I  answered,  cheerfully ;  “  your  old  school- 
house  is  log,  I  presume.” 

“  Log !”  The  expression  of  disgust  at 
my  ignorance  almost  blotted  out  the 
beaming  good-humor  in  Mr.  Jarvis’s 
'^countenance.  “  Logs  is  a  mighty  scarce 
article  on  the  prairies,”  he  continued; 
“  the  old  school-house  is  sod.  But  it’s  got 
a  good  turf,  ro.of  and  a  glass  window,  and 
is  nigh  about  as  comfortable  as  any.” 

I  remembered  good  Mrs.  Haynes’s 
whispered  injunction  at  parting — “  Come 
back,  Jennie,  if  you  find  things  too  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  you  get  homesick.  Don’t 
stay  out  there  and  suffer.” 

But  I  determined  that  I- would  not  go 
.  back — no,  not  if.  I  had  to  teach  in*  a 
dugout ;  and  it  was  well  that  my  resolu¬ 
tions  were  so  strong. 

The  latter  part  of  our  journey  was 
made  after  nightfall,  so  I  did  not  get  to 
see  much  of  the  country.  At  last,  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  dead  flat  through 
which  we  had  been  passing,  so  it  seemed, 
Mr.  Jarvis  stopped,  threw  the  reins  to 
the  ground,  and;  with  a  hearty,  “  Here 


you  are!  just  run  in  and  make  yourself 
at  home,”  assisted  me  to  alight. 

“  But  I  don’t  see  any  house,”  I  said,  in 
a  sudden  fear  that  I  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy.  But  just  then  a  door, 
seemingly  in  the  ground  near  me,  was  ; 
thrown  open,  and  light  streamed  out; 
Aladdin  could  not  have  been  more  aston¬ 
ished  when  he  found  the  entrance  to.  his 
cave.  The  sound  of  our  voices  had  been 
the  “  open  sesame.” 

Going  down  three  steps,  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  a  good-sized  room,  where  I  was 
greeted  by  kind  Mrs.  Jarvis  as  cordially 
as  if  I  had  been  one  of  her  own  girls  re¬ 
turning  after  a  short  absence. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  you  ever  saw  a  dug- 
out  before,”  said  the  wise,  motherly  body 
;  as  she  bustled  about  and  took  off  my 
wraps  and  installed  me  in  the  only  rock¬ 
ing-chair  the  house  afforded;  “but  this 
is  partly  sod.  He’s  going  to  build  a  new 
frame-house  as  soon  as  he  can  get  the 
lumber  hauled.  But  we’re  very  comfort¬ 
able  as  it  is — now  aint  we  ?” 

The  good  woman !  there  was  no  resist¬ 
ing  her  cheerful  way  of  making  the  best 
of  everything ;  and  as  the  odors  of  baked 
potatoes  and  stewed  chicken  attested  the 
substantial  character  of  the. supper  she 
was  preparing,  I  felt  myself  grow 
stronger  in  the  purpose  to  also  meet 
cheerfully  whatever  might  await  me. 

Where  were  we  all  to  sleep?  That 
was  the  question  that  kept  puzzling  me 
as  we  ate  and  talked.  There  were  three 
children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis,  and  my¬ 
self.  To  accommodate  these  there  was 
but  one  bed  and  a  small  lounge  visible. 
Could  there  be  more  subterraneous  apart¬ 
ments?  But  my  mind  was  set  at  rest 
soon  after  the  dishes  were  cleared  away. 
A  trundle-bed  appeared  from  beneath  the 
^ferge  one;  the  lounge  expanded  through 
several  unfoldings  into  a  good-sized 
couch. .  Meanwhile  Mr.  Jarvis,  at  his 
wife’s  suggestion,  took  the  poker  and  be¬ 
gan  searching  the  corners  of  the  rooms 
and  about  the  beds.  1  became  curious. 
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“What  is  it? — mice?”  I  asked,  when 
Mr.  Jarvis  had  gone  out-of-doors  to  give 
us  womenfolks  a  chance  to  retire. 

“Snakes,”  said  Mrs.  Jarvis.  “But 
you  needn’t  be  a  mite  scared.  We’ve 
never  found  a  snake  in  the  house  yet,  and 
perhaps  never  will.  But  since  one  of  our 
neighbors  killed  one  under  their  stove,  I 
‘can’t  bear  to  go  to  bed  until  he  has 
looked  and  I’m  sure  there’s  none  about.” 

So  I  essayed  to  creep  courageously  into 
bed,  but  sprang  to  the  floor  with  a  shriek 
upon  hearing  a  curious  rattling  sound 
among  the  quilts.  It  happened  to  be 
only  the  baby’s  rattle  box,  however,  and, 
very  much  ashamed  of  my  foolish  fears, 
I  again  disappeared  beneath  the  covers. 
Mrs.  Jarvis  called  her  husband  in  from 
his  star-gazing,  and  a  chorus  of  snores 
from  noses  large  and  small  soon  signified 
that  only  from  myself  did  the  fear  of 
reptiles  drive  away  sleep. 

“  I’m  sorry  I’m  too  busy  to  go  with 
you,  but  you  can  see  the  house  from 
here,  so  there’s  no  danger  of  your  gettin’ 
lost,”  said  School  Director  Jarvis,  Monday 
morning,  as  he  was  about  to  set  out  for 
Weston,  and  I  was  making  preparations 
for  that  dreaded  “first  day  of  school.” 
“  The  neighbors  all  know  about  the  school, 
and  the  children  will  be  on  hand  airly,  I 
expect.  It’s  pretty  cool,  and  I  expect- 
you’ll  need  a  fire  this  morning.  There’s 
a  haystack  right  there  we  put  up  last 
fall  on  purpose  to  burn.” 

My  way  led  across  the  prairie,  which 
was  covered  with  a  short,  thick  grass  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  underlying  stone  cropped 
out  above  the  surface  and  there  was  not 
sufficient  soil  to  support  vegetation.  The 
school-house  was  easily  found,  there  not 
being  a  tree  or  shrub  to  obstruct  the 
view.  Indeed,  the  almost  limitless  view 
was  quite  appalling,  making  one  appear 
such  a  mere  mite,  so  small  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plain  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

The  school-house  was  small  and  poorly 
supplied  with .  benches,  but  I  had  been 


told  my  school  would  be  small.  The 
April  air  was  raw  and  cold;  we  must 
have  a  fire.  I  looked  about  for  fuel,  but 
not  a  stick  of  wood  or  bit  of  coal  was 
to  be  found.  Then  I  remembered  that 
Mr.  Jarvis  had  said  something  about  hay. 
Yes,  there  was  a  small  haystack  near. 
Could  it  be  that  that  was  the  only  fuel 
provided?  I  questioned  little  six-year- 
old  Jimmy  Jarvis,  who  had  accompanied 
me;  but  he  had  never  been  to  school 
before  and  could  give  me  no  satisfaction. 
Two  little  urchins  of  the  ages  of  eight 
and  ten  came  iu,  blue  and  shivering  with 
cold.  There  was  no  alternative — I  must 
have  a  fire.  I  gathered  a  bundle  of  hay, 
crowded  it  into  the  stove,  and  set  it  aflame. 

With  a  roar,  the  dry,  light  fuel  blazed 
and  burned,  and  then  died  down,  leaving 
only  black  ashes  behind. 

Was  I  to  stand  all  day  poking  the  hay 
into  the  stove  in  order  to  keep  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  freezing? 

“  Pap  always  twists  the  hay,  teacher. 
He  twists  it  up  solid  and  then  it  burns 
longer,”  said  one  of  the  small  ones. 

So  I  went  again  to  the  haystack, 
and  after  pulling  out  a  great  heap,  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  it  into  some  form  that 
would  render  it  more  enduring.  But  the 
hay  hurt  my  hands,  and  after  I  had  done 
my  best  it  was  only  a  fluffy  mass,  after 
all.  A  feeling  of  incompetency,  a  deso¬ 
late  homesickness,  crept  over  me.  This 
work  expected  of  me  was-  so  different 
from  any  thing  I  had  ever  done;  the  prai¬ 
ries  stretched  out  so  bleak  and  desolate 
on  every  side  ;*  the  sky,  even,  as  it  met 
the  horizon,  there  seemed  to  be  so  much  * 
more  of  it  than  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
like  a  vast  ocean  encircling  a  lonely 
island.  I  worked  on  with  face  averted 
to  keep  the  children  from  noticing  the 
tears  which  would  come,  no  matter  how 
firmly  I  resolved  not  to  be  guilty  of  such 
signs  of  weakness. 

“May  I  not  help?  It  is  hard  for 
the  tender  hands,”  came  a  voice  at  my 
elbow. 
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Could  it  be  some  good  fairy  had  taken 
pity  on  my  ignorance  ?  Even  so,  there 
she  stood,  blue-eyed,  fair,  smiling,  holding 
out  a  pair  of  strong,  willing  hands.  I 
grasped  them  both  in  my  eagerness.  I 
could  have  kissed  them. 

“  Oh !  if  you  only  will,”  I  said,  “  or  if  you 
will  only  show  me  how !  I  don’t  know 
how  to  do  at  all.” 

“  Anna!  Anna!”  cried  the  children,  as 
they  came  trooping  out  of  the  school- 
house,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice ;  and  she  had  a  pat  and  a  smile  for 
each.  Her  deft  hands  soon  relieved  me 
of  my  anxiety.  She  twisted  the  hay  into 
a  rope  thicker  than  my  wrist,  then,  by  a 
dextrous  turn,  it  was  doubled  back,  and 
left  in  twists  not  unlike  a  skein  of  yarn, 
but  so  compact  that  it  burned  as  long  as 
wood,  or  even  longer. 

Anna  Van  Kamp  was  the  name  of  my 
friend  in  need.  She  was  dressed  in  quaint, 
foreign  fashion,  with  a  gay-colored  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  her  head.  When  she  re¬ 
moved  this,  I  saw  how  pretty  she  was, 
with  her  soft,  yellow  hair,  deep  blue  eyes, 
fair  complexion,  and  white,  even  teeth. 

The  world  had  suddenly  grown  very 
bright  and  cheerful.  The  scholars  flocked 
in  until  there  were  ten  of  them,  all  that 
lived,  perhaps,  in  a  radius  of  five  miles.  I 
touched  my  bell,  half  fearing  to  do  so, 
lest  at  the  opening  of  school  Anna  might 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  she  had  come. 

But  not  so ;  she  produced  from  among 
the  folds  of  her  gown  a  book,  and  sat 
down  with  my  pupils. 

“I  wish  the  English  to  lefcm,”  she  said, 
in  her  pretty,  broken  speech,  and  then 
gave  her  whole  attention  to  her  task. 

This  was  the  way  we  met.  I  learned 
soon  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Ger¬ 
man,  who  had  taken  a  claim  near.  She 
came  on  to  school,  missing  now  and  then 
a  day  in  busy  times;  and  when  thus 
obliged  to  stay  away,  she  took  our  sun¬ 
shine  with  her.  We  all  depended  upon 
her,  I  think. 

“  Teacher,”  said  Sammy  Bowles,  one 


day  as  I  was  hearing  the  primer  class, 
“  there’s  a  snake  fell  down  from  the  roof 
inside.  It’s  just  under  your  desk.” 

It  was  a  very  undignified  thing  to  do, 
but  I  found  myself  the  next  instant 
standing  on  my  chair,  with  my  skirts 
tightly  gathered  about,  my  ankles.  The 
children  expressed  no  surprise  at  my 
queer  actions ;  indeed,  they  seemed  not 
to  expect  anything  else  of  me,  but  looked 
to  Anna. 

Anna  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
She  put  down  her  book  and  seized  the 
poker,  but  at  sight  of  the  diminutive 
specimen  of  the  wriggling  creation,  pity 
overcame  all  other  feeling. 

“It  will  not  harm  do,”  she  said,  and 
opening  the  door,  gently  guided  the 
frightened  reptile  in  that  direction  and 
allowed  it  to  escape. 

She  could  not  understand  my  willing¬ 
ness  to  have  that  destroyed  which  could 
do  no  harm,  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
lower  myself  in  her  estimation  by  urging 
the  matter;  but  I  lived  in  constant  fear 
after  that  of  the  return  of  our  unwel¬ 
come  visitor,  and  a  clod  falling  from  wall 
or  ceiling  never  failed  to  give  me  a 
fright. 

Two  carpenters  came  after  awhile  to 
work  at  Mr.  Jarvis’s  house,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  seek  another  boarding-place. 

“If  there’d  been  only  one,  you  see, 
we’d  have  managed  well  enough,”  said 
good  Mrs.  Jarvis;  “for  then  he  could 
have  slept  with  him  and  you  and  I  slept 
together.  But,  as  it  is,  he  has  spoken  to 
the  Van  Kamps,  and  you’ll  have  a  good 
boarding-place  there,  though  they  are 
German  as  can  be  and  don’t  speak 
scarcely  a  word  of  English — only  Anna.” 

So  I  went  to  the  Van  Kamps’,  and 
Anna  walked  with  me  to  and  from 
school,  and  I  grew  more  and  more  fond 
of  her.  She  was  a  bright,  eager  student 
and  learned  rapidly.  I  had  the  secret  of 
her  application  and  earnestness  in  a 
chance  remark  of  hers  one  day : 

“  Gustave  Otto  learns  the  English,  too. 
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He  wishes  the  language  to  speak  when 
he  here  comes.” 

Who  was  Gustave  Otto  ? 

At  this  question  a  blush  most  beauti¬ 
ful  overspread  Anna’s  intelligent  counte¬ 
nance.  I  scented  a  romance,  and  at  last 
the  whole  story  was  out.  Gustave  was 
Anna’s  lover.  He  was  still  in  Germany, 
but  was  to  come  over  in  the  fall,  and  then 
they  would  marry  and  settle  down  on  a 
farm  somewhere  near. 

Anna  assumed  new  interest  in  my  eyes. 
I  was  fond  of  romance,  and  here  was  one 
that  promised  a  delightful  termination. 
I  loved  to  question  Anna.  Was  Gustave 
good-looking?  was  he  wealthy?  was  he 
learned?  was  he  loving?  And  Anna, 
out  of  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  an¬ 
swered  truly,  though  with  many  blushes. 
He  was  not  wealthy,  but  they  had  strong 
hands  and  willing  hearts,  and  could 
work  ;  he  was  not  exactly  handsome,  but 
so  large  and  well-made  and  so  good,  and 
he  had  line,  clear  eyes,  that  could  look 
down  into  oue’s  heart  almost,  and  no  one 
could  jump  or  shoot  or  ride  better  than 
he.  Then,  too,  he  was  educated,  and  had 
been  acting  as  tutor  for  the  sons  of  a 
gentleman,  but  was  quite  willing  and 
anxious  to  come  to  America  and  work  on 
a  farm  of  his  own. 

I  really  grew  more  sentimental  over 
the  affair  than  Anna  herself.  I  taught 
her  all  my  little  accomplishments— draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  embroidery,  and  the  like — 
and  read  with  her  my  favorite  books, 
thinking  ever  how  pleased  Gustave  would 
be  to  find  his  bride  so  well  informed. 
And  I  remodeled  her  wardrobe,  even 
adding  to  it  from  my  own  that  it  might 
be  as  pretty  and  stylish  as  possible,  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  wearing  his  favorite  colors 
and  dressing  her  hair  in  a  fashion  she 
had  told  me.  he  liked.  *And  Anna  did 
everything  as  I  wished,  but  I  could  see  it 
was  more  from  a  desire  to  please  me  than 
from  any  sentiment  she  entertained  for 
her  absent  lover.  In  truth,  I  was  some¬ 
what  disappointed  in  this.  She  displayed 


none  of  the  tremors  and  fond  anxieties 
ascribed,  in  the  many  romances  I  had 
read,  to  love-lorn  ladies  separated  from 
their  sweethearts.  She  was  as  calm  and 
placid  as  if  a  broad  ocean  did  not  roll 
between  her  and  her  betrothed,  ate  her 
five  meals  a  day,  after  the  German  fash¬ 
ion,  with  as  good  appetite  as  her  brothers, 
and  slept  much  more  soundly  than  I,  who 
had  never  yet  had  a  lover. 

But,  for  all  that,  her  faith  in  Gustave 
was  something  remarkable.  His  word 
was  with  her  the  symbol  of  absolute 
truth. 

“  Gustave  haf  told  me  so,”  she  would 
say,  with  an  expression  of  having  settled 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  very  much 
as  if  she  had  said,  “  It  is  Scripture,  there¬ 
fore  it  must  be  true.” 

“  What  do  you  think  Gustave  is  doing 
now,  Anna?”  I  would  ask  sometimes, 
as  we  sat  before  the  small  house  or 
walked  together. 

“He  comes  now  from  a  walk.  He 
walks  always  with  his  pupils  at  this  time. 
Gustave  haf  told  me  how  he  spends  each 
day,”  she  would  answer,  with  a  far-seeing, 
dreamy  expression,  as  if  she  saw  him  of 
whom  she  spoke. 

The  summer  passed.  I  spent  my  vaca¬ 
tion  with  the  Van  Knmps.  They  had  a 
large  harvest,  and  I  used  to  go  with 
Anna  to  the  fields  and  help  her  gather 
the  sheaves  of  wheat  and  oats,  while  her 
brothers  shocked.  I  helped  her  as  she 
milked  and  tethered  the  cows,  and  grew 
as  fond  of  the  gentle  animals  as  she.  We 
tended  together  the  little  plot  of  flowers 
before  the  house,  where  pinks  and  sweet- 
williams,  pansies  and  corn-flowers  were 
blooming.  We  looked  over  the  linen 
that,  piled  in  a  great  chest,  had  been 
brought  from  Germany  for  her  dowry, 
and  'washed  and  bleached  it  until  the 
snow  was  not  whiter. 

.  I  began  to  feel  very  much  at  home  at 
the  Van  Kamps’. 

-  Just  before  the  winter  term  began  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Haynes. 
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She  had  been  absent  on  a  visit,  but  hav¬ 
ing  returned  home,  wished  me  to  come 
and  see  her  before  my  school  opened. 
The  Haynes  family  had  removed  to  a 
town  a  short  distance  east  of  Weston, 
and  part  of  the  journey  could  be  made 
by  rail.  .  I  -went ;  had  a  delightful  visit 
with  my  friend,  and  was  returning.  The 
cars  were  crowded,  and  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  find  a  seat ;  but  I  did  at  last  get 
settled  by  the  side  of  a  good-natured 
woman,  who  took  her  little  boy  on  her 
lap  to  make  room  for  me.  We  had  trav¬ 
ersed  perhaps  half  the  distance  between 
the  two  stations  when  a  young  man,  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  smoking-car,  judging 
from  the  odor  of  bad  tobacco  which  he 
carried  with  him,  passed  through  our  car 
looking  for  a  seat.  He  must  have  been 
intoxicated,  for  such  unsteadiness  of  gait 
could  scarcely  have  been  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  cars.  I  watched  him  as  he 
reeled  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
aisle,  and  then,  pausing  with  his  hand 
upon  the  door,  looked  back  before  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  the  next  car.  I  saw  then  that 
he  was  tall  and  finely  formed  and  had 
handsome  features.  But  the  face  bore 
marks  of  dissipation,  the  mouth  had  be¬ 
come  sensual,  the  eyes  dull,  and  the  spirit 
that  looked  through  had  evidently  be¬ 
come  enslaved — a  sad  wreck  of  what 
might  have  been  a  noble  manhood.  He 
opened  the  door  and  passed  out  upon  the 
platform.  The  next  instant,  above  the 
clatter  of  the  wheels,  came  a  dreadful 
shriek.  There  was  a  great  commotion 
among  the  passengers  to  learn  what  had 
occurred.  And  as  the  train  slackened  its 
speed,  and  at  last  stopped,  heads  were 
thrust  from  the  car  windows,  and  the  plat¬ 
forms  were  crowded  with  an  eager,  ex¬ 
cited  throng.  The  broad  prairies  stretched 
on  every  side ;  only  a  small  dot  here  and 
there,  with  its  spiral  of  blue  smoke,  indi- 
*  cated  the  home  of  the  settlers.  Had  the 
engine  jumped  the  track,  had  some  part 
'of  the  machinery  failed,  or  had  a  broken 
rail  occasioned  a  wreck  of  some  part  of 


the  long  train  ?  But  at  last  the  mystery 
was  solved,  as  was  borne  past  us  by  the 
train  hands  a  mass  that  bore  some  sem¬ 
blance  to  a  human  form,  carefully  covered 
from  view.  I  had  kept  my  seat.  I  knew 
too  well  what  had  happened.  The  poor, 
drunken  wretch  in  crossing  the  platform 
had  missed  his  footing  and  fallen.  He 
had,  perhaps,  caught  at  the  railing,  and 
clung  sufficiently  long  to  realize  his  peril 
and  utter  that  one  shriek  before  meeting 
his  fate. 

Well,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  meet  death 
in  that  way;  but  when  manhood  is 
wrecked,  and  only  the  bestial  nature  has 
survived,  it  is  often  a  sadder  thing  to 
live.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  when  the 
course  downward  is  checked  even  by  such 
an  end  as  this.  I  was  roused  from  these 
reflections  by  the  voice  of  the  conductor: 

“  Is  any  one  in  this  car  acquainted  with 
Gustave  Otto  or  Holbein  Yan  Kamp  ?” 

I  looked  up  and  nodded.  The  con¬ 
ductor  approached. 

“I  am  wTell  acquainted  with  Holbein 
Yan  Kamp,”  I  said.  “  He  is  a  German 
farmer  who  resides  some  twenty  miles 
from  Weston,  which  is  his  address.  He 
is  expecting  a  friend  soon  from  Germany, 
by  the  name  of  Gustave  Otto.  I  am  the 
teacher  in  their  district  and  board  at  the 
Yan  Kamps\” 

“Ah !  that  explains  it  all.  This  Otto 
is  not  a  relative,  you  say?  Well,  it’s  an 
unlucky  piece  of  business,  anyway.  Here, 
we  found  this  card  among  the  effects  of 
the  man  just  killed,”  and  he  handed  me 
a  bit  of  pasteboard. 

“  Gustave  Otto,”  was  neatly  engraved 
upon  one  side;  upon  the  other  was 
written,  “  Holbein  Yan  Kamp,  Weston, 
Dakota,  U.  S.  America.” 

The  man  who  had  just  met  his  death, 
then,  was  Anna’s  lover.  The  card  slipped 
from  my  fingers,  the  faces  near  me 
began  to  whirl  around,  and  I  heard  the 
conductor  saying,  “  Bless  my  soul !  I  do 
believe  this  young  lady  has  fainted.” 

:  -But  I  did  not  faint;  by  a  mighty 
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effort  of  will  I  recalled  my  wandering 
senses. 

“  I  think  he  must  be  the  friend  whom 
the  Van  Kamps  were  expecting,”  I  said, 
as  soon  as  I  could  speak.  “  I  have  heard 
him  described  as  having  a  small  scar  on 
his  forehead  above  the  left  eye.  If  I 
could  only  see  him  a  moment.” 

The  conductor  had  stood  gazing  at  me, 
nervously  stroking  his  smoothly  shaven 
chin.  Now,  passing  his  hand  - over  his 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  unpleasant 
sight,  he  turned  toward  the  window. 

“  Impossible !”  he  said.  “  He  is  crushed 
beyond  all  recognition ;  his  own  mother 
would  not  know  him.” 

When  all  the  evidence  that  could  be 
adduced  in  regard  to  the  poor  victim’s 
identity  had  been  brought  forward,  there* 
seemed  little  doubt  but  that  he  was 
.indeed  Gustave  Otto. 

I  knew  that  Anna  would,  at  least,  wish 
the  poor  consolation  of  weeping  above 
the  grave  of  her  loved  one,  and  the  little 
prairie  cemetery,  a  mile  from  her  father’s 
farm,  would  perhaps  be  the.  spot  she 
would  choose  for  his  last  resting-place. 

The  trainmen,  with  ready  sympathy, 
seconded  all  my  suggestions,  and  through 
their  assistance  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed. 

That  was  a  dreary  ride  aeross  the 
prairies,  now  bleak  with  autumn  frosts 
and  chilling  winds,  with  that  coffined 
form  in  the  wagon  behind  us.  There 
was  no  hearse  to  be  obtained  at  Weston, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  big 
lumber  wagon,  in  which  Arne  Van 
Kamp  had  come  for  me,  for  our  silent 
companion.  Besides,  we  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive;  no  other  conveyance  was  to  be 
obtained. 

But  I  thought  the  journey  would  never 
be  ended,,  and  the  clatter  and  rumble  of 
the  big  wagon  at  last  seemed  to  settle 
down  into  the  refrain,  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  “He’s  dead,  dead,  dead!” 
until  it  nearly  drove  me  wild.  Yet,  as 
we  neared  home,  I  could  not  help  wish¬ 


ing  we  were  farther  away.  How  could  I 
break  to  Anna  the  sad  news  that  would 
sadden  her  whole  life  ?  I  wondered  if, 
with  her  quick  sensitiveness,  she  did  not 
already  feel  the  shadow  of  the  calamity 
.that  had  befallen.  But  no;  when  I 
entered  the  house  she  greeted  me  with  a 
brighter  countenance  than  usual. 

“  Gustave  is  coming,”  she  whispered,  as 
I  put  my  arms  about  her  and  laid  my 
cheek  against  her  fair  hair.  “  I  haf  a 
letter  written  a  month  ago.  He  travels 
to  England  with  his  young  gentlemen, 
and  then  the  ship  will  bring  him  from 
Liverpool.  Ah!  is  it  not  good  news? 
But  why  look  you  so  sad  ?  are  you  ill  ?” 

“A  letter  written  a  month  ago,”  I 
said  ;  “  then  it  is  time  he  were  here.” 

“  But  did  I  not  tell  you  he  travels  with 
the  young  gentlemen?  He  comes  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  month,  he  say. 
They  will  go  slowly  and  see  the  sights-- 
the  pictures  and  all  the  beautiful  scene¬ 
ries,”  persisted  Anna. 

“  He  will  never  see  them  more,”  said 
her  brother  Arne,  who  stood  by ;  “  he  is 
dead.” 

I  was  afraid  the  sudden  shock  would 
kill  Anna;  but  she  only  seemed  dazed 
and  bewildered,  and  when  I  told  her  all 
I  had  to  tell,  softening  as  well  as  I  could 
its  ghastly  details,  she  did  not  yet  seem  to 
comprehend.  Though  there  seemed  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  the  identity  of  Gustave 
Otto  with  the  cold  form  now  awaiting 
burial,  she  was  incredulous. 

There  was  the  card  bearing  his  name ; 
besides  this  was  a  little  knot  of  blue  rib¬ 
bon — a  love-knot,  so  Anna  herself  said, 
that  she  had  given  her  lover  .before  part¬ 
ing  ;  in  a  little  satohel,  bearing  engraved 
on  a  small  silver  plate  the  initials  G.  O., 
was  a  change  of  linen  marked  in  German 
script  with  the  full  name,  Gustave  Otto. 
Surely  all  this  was  proof  sufficient ;  hut 
Anna  only  shook  her  head. 

“He  was  not  to  start  so  soon,”  she 
would  say ;  “  how,  then,  can  it  be  he  ?” 

The  remains  of  the  poor  unfortunate 
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were  buried  in  tlie  prairie  cemetery.  One 
grave  only  'was  there,  a  lonely  little 
mound,  over  'which  the  prairie  grass  had 
not  yet  thrown  a  coverlet.  Near  this  was 
now  the  other  grave,  and  as  the  chilling 
November  winds  wailed  and  the  leaden 
sky  seemed  to  draw  down  closer  about  us 
as  we  stood  there,  I  thought  that  I  had 
never  witnessed  a  scene  more  sad  and 
desolate,  W e  waited  until  the  grave  was 
filled,  the  mound  heaped  above,  and  the 
wooden  slab  set  in  place  at  the  head.  On 
the  slab  was  simply  carved  the  date  of 
death ;  for  when  her  father  had  prepared 
the  board  and  would  have  carved  upon  it 
her  lover’s  name,  Anna,  with  more  agita¬ 
tion  than  she  had  yet  shown,  had  cried 
out  piteously,  in  her  native  tongue : 

“  Ah !  no — not  that,  not  that !  It  is 
not  he — it  is  not  my  Gustave !” 

Her  father  had  silently  yielded,  and 
the  grave  was  nameless. 

I  went  to  my  school  again,  but  Anna 
did  not  accompany  me.  She  went  about 
her  work  as  usual,  putting  everything  in 
order,  making  the  whole  house  neater,  if 
possible,  than  ever,  as  if  in  readiness  for 
some  guest..  And  one  evening,  on  com¬ 
ing  home  from  school,  I  found  her  sewing 
upon  that  garment  of  all  others — her 
wedding-dress.  It  was  a  cashmere  of 
palest  blue  that  I  had  bought  and  given 
her,  that  on  her  bridal  day  she  might 
wear  her  lover’s  favorite  color.  She  had 
been .  sewing  on  it  the  day  of  our  sad 
homecoming;  I  had  put  the  dress  away 
out  of  sight,  and  now — could  it  be  that 
her  trouble  had  affected  her  mind?  I 
guessed  that  her  father  and  mother  feared 
as  much  also,  for  they  regarded  Anna 
sadly  as  she  went  on  with  her  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  when  she  was  not  by  they 
would  sometimes  give  vent  to  their  anx¬ 
iety  in  tears. 

What  could  I  do  ?  It  was  of  no  use  to 
tell  Anna  how  useless  were  all  her  prepa¬ 
rations.  She  would  only  shake  her  head, 
and  say : 

“  He  said  he  would  not  start  before  the 


month  began;  how  then  could  it  be 
he?” 

It  was  of  no  use  to  explain  that  her 
lover,  wishing  to  give  her  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise,  might  have  started  sooner  thanjiis* 
letters  had  signified. 

“  Ah !  -you  do  not  know  Gustave  Otto. 
What  he  say,  he  do,  always  ”  she  would 
answer.  “About  the  middle  of  the 
month  he  will  be  here  his  letter  say,  and 
then  he  will  come” 

I  would  turn  away  sick  at  heart,  and 
yet  thankful,  as  I  remembered  that  hand¬ 
some,  dissipated  face,  that  at  least  she 
need  never  know  how  ill-grounded  was 
her  confidence  in  him,  how  fallen  was  the 
manhood  which  she  had  so  reverenced. 

November  fifteenth  passed.  Anna  was 
expectant  and  nervous.  She  would  start 
at  every  footfall,  and  many  times  her 
anxious  gaze  scanned  the  road  VThich 
stretched,  a  dark,  serpentine  line,  across 
the  prairies  until  lost  in  the  distance. 
But  no  one  came. 

The  next  day  was  Monday.  I  set  out 
as  usual  for  school,  having  now  a  neat 
frame  building  in  which  to  teach. 
Neither  was  I  now  dependent  upon  a 
haystack  for  fuel,  for  a  new  stove  and  a 
bountiful  supply  of  coal  had  also  been 
furnished.  So  when  once  there  we  were 
tolerably  comfortable,  except  for  our  fear 
of  “  blizzards.”  The  older  children  had 
iearned  the  signs  of  these  storms  in  past 
winters,  and  had  been  anxiously  watch¬ 
ing  the  skies  ever  since  school  began.  It 
seemed  ridiculous  to  me  to  be  looking  for 
snow-storms  in  November;  but  having 
never  experienced  the  rigors  of  a  Dakota 
winter,  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  say 
what  might  happen. 

On  this  day  the' children  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  restless  all  forenoon.  I  have 
since  wondered  if,  in  their  wide,  free, 
prairie  life,  instinct  had  not  become  un¬ 
usually  developed,  and  if,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  animals,  they  did  not  feel  the 
influence  of  the  storm  brewing  before  any 
signs  of  it  were  observable. 
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At  least,  the  restlessness-  of  the  pupils 
had  especially  tried  my  patience  that 
day. 

“  Jimmy,  quit  looking  out  of  the  -win¬ 
dow,  and  get  your  lesson !  I  shall  pun¬ 
ish  you  if  I  have  to  speak  to  you  about  it 
again,”  I  said  at  last  to  one  of  the  schol¬ 
ars,  after  repeated  reproofs  had  seemingly 
fallen  unheeded  upon  his  ears. 

Jimmy  turned  a  scared  face  toward  me ; 
but  it  was  not  my  threat  which  had 
frightened  him.  He  advanced  slowly 
toward  my  desk,  his  big  blue  eyes  larger 
than  ever. 

“  Teacher,  there’s  a  blizzard  cornin’ . 
We’d  better  d’smiss  school  and  go  home,” 
he  said. 

I  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  The 
sun  was  still  shining,  but  in  the  west  a 
dark  line  of  foaming,  yeasty  clouds  were 
slowly  rising.  They  did '  not  look  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous,  but  I  had  heard  so 
much  about  the  swift  oncoming  of  these 
terrible  storms  that  I  preferred  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  So,  taking  Jimmy’s  ad¬ 
vice,  I  dismissed  school,  wrapped  the 
children  up  warmly,  and  sent  them  home. 
Then  I  waited  to  watch  them  as  they  ran 
off  across  the  prairie  homeward,  for  it 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  thing  for 
any  of  them  to  have  loitered  by  the  way 
and  been  caught  in  the  storm.  I  had 
some  proof  of  this  myself,  for  while  I 
was  yet  quite  a  distance  from  the  Van 
Kamp  farmhouse  the  storm  came.  With 
a  fierce  rush  of  wind  and  a  blinding 
shower  of  snow,  I  was  almost  taken  off 
my  feet.  The  storm  whirled  about  me 
as  if  1  were  but  the  sport  of  its  mad 
fancy.  Chilled  and  buffeted  and  blinded, 
with  every  familiar  landmark  suddenly 
hidden  from  view,  I  would  have  been 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the.  storm, 
had  not  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  and  the 
barking  of  the  dog,  as  the  cattle  were 
driven  to  their  sheds,  guided  me  safely, 
and  I  reached  the  farmhouse  none  the 
worse  for  my  encounter  with  the  Western 
storm  king. 


It  grew  colder,  and  the  storm  increased 
rapidly  in  fury.  The  snow  fell  thicker 
and  faster.  It  scarcely  had  time  to  reach 
the  ground  before  it  was  taken  up  and 
whirled  and  tossed  about  and  piled  in 
heaps,  only  to  be  again  blown  and  tossed 
and  whirled  like  an  uneasy  wraith  which 
could  not  be  allowed  a  resting-place.  I 
turned  from  the  window,  where  I  had 
long  been  with  fascinated  interest  watch¬ 
ing  the  storm,  when  I  noticed  that  Anna 
was  standing  by  me,  lier  hands  tightly 
clasped,  her  eyes  wide  and  anxious,  her 
very  lips  colorless. 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  storm,  Anna,”  I  said, 
putting  my  arm  about  her,  “but  your 
father  and  the  boys  are  at  home,  are  they 
not?” 

For  answer  the  outside  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  they  came  tramping 
into  the  long,  low  kitchen,  the  two  young 
men  stamping  the  snow  from  their  hoots 
and  shaking  it  from  their  caps  and  coats, 
and  laughing  and  talking  as  if  to  be  out 
in  such  a  storm  were  mere  pastime;  their 
father,  more  grave,  slowly  removing  his 
buffalo  overcoat  and  wiping  the  frost 
from  his  eyebrows  and  gray  beard  with 
the  long  towel  which  hung  on  the 
roller. 

“  It  will  be  bad  for  the  one  who  is  out 
the  prairie  on  in  this  storm,”  he  said,  as 
he  sat  down  in  his  usual  chair  by  the 
fire. 

A  sobbing  cry  burst  from  AnnaV  lips. 

“  Ahj  mein  Gustave !  He  cannot  find 
the  way !  lie  will  die,  and  the  snow  will 
cover  him — he  will  be  lost  out  in  the 
dreadful  storm,”  she  said,  wildly,  her 
anxiety  now  utterly  beyond  control. 

The  little  group  about  the  fire  gazed 
with  awe-struck  faces  at  each  other. 
Was  Anna  raving? — Gustave  was  dead 
and  buried. 

Her  mother  rose,  and  putting  her  arms 
about  her,  with  tender  words  of  endear¬ 
ment  in  her  native  tongue,  tried  to  calm 
the  excited  girl.  But  she  drew  away 
from  the  loving  arms  that  would  have 
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restrained  her  and  went  again  to  the 
window. 

A  moment  she  stood  there,  her  eyes 
wildly  dilated,  every  nerve  tense,  her 
whole  form  in  a  listening  attitude. 

u  There,  he  is  calling !  he  is  calling !” 
she  cried,  and  catching  a  thick  shawl 
from  its  nail  she  rushed  out  into  the 
storm. 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly.  No 
one  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  guess 
her  intention  and  stop  her.  The  child 
had  become  raving  mad  and  had  gone 
out  into  the  storm  to  meet  her  death.  So 
we  all  thought. 

“  Oh !  go  and  bring  her  back.  If  you 
love  her,  go !”  I  sobbed,  as  her  brothers 
sat  gazing  blankly  at  the  door  through 
which  she  had  vanished. 

In  my  impatience  it  seemed  an  endless 
time  before  they  could  get  started.  I 
wept  and  wrung  my  hands,  and  paced 
the  floor  as  if  I,  too,  had  lost  my  reason. 

Anna’s  father  was  scarcely  less  excited 
than  myself.  She  was  his  darling — this 
young,  fair  daughter  of  his  house  and 
heart.  He  would  also  have  gone  in 
search  of  her  had  not  his  wife  restrained 
him.  She  replenished  the  fire,  placed 
blankets  warming,  and  then,  seizing  the 
great  horn,  went  to  the  door  and  sent  out 
upon  the  winds  a  long  blast  that  rose 
loud  and  clear  above  the  din  and  roar  of 
the  tempest.  Again  and  again  at  short 
intervals  the  horn  sent  forth  its  guiding 
voice.  How  long  this  continued  I^do  not 
know,  for  at  such  times  moments  seem 
hours ;  but  for  a  long  time  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  three  who  had  gone  out  into 
the  storm.  The  furious  winds  tossed  the 
snow  in  our  faces,  and  mocked  and 
shrieked  as  if  in  derision  of  our  puny  at¬ 
tempts. 

It  was  indeed  a  fearful  risk  the  three 
incurred.  Should  they  get  beyond  the 
sound  of  the  horn,  with  no  fences,  not  a 
tree  or  other  landmark  to  guide  their 
way,  they  might  wander  around  and 
around  until,  too  tired  to  go  further,  they 


sank  down  in  the  snow  and  yielded  to 
that  sleep  which  ends  in  death.  The 
storm  might  last  for  days,  but,  with  no 
shelter,  a  few  hours  would  do  the  fatal 
work. 

But  at  last  a  shout  was  heard — faint 
indeed,  hut  it  was  surely  a  human  voice. 
Again  the  notes  of  the  horn  rang  out 
and  the  answering  shout  was  repeated. 
The  suspense  of  the  next  few  minutes 
was  almost  unbearable.  Had  the  young 
men  given  up  their  search  for  Anna,  and 
was  it  they  whom  we  heard  returning  ? 

A  dark  form  came  striding  through 
the  drifts,  and  closely  following,  sup¬ 
ported  on  either  side  by  her  brother  and 
a  tall  stranger,  was  Anna. 

“  Gustave !”  cried  the  father  and 
mother,  starting  back  in  affright,  as  if 
they  had  seen  a  ghost.  But  the  embrace 
which  each  in  turn  received  from  the 
snow-covered,  bearded  stranger  was  of 
too  substantial  quality  to  be  doubted. 
And  soon,  amid  a  perfect  chorus  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  explanations,  which  I,  not 
knowing  German,  could  not  understand, 
the  new-comer,  still  holding  fast  the 
hand  of  Anna,  sat  and  warmed  himself 
before  the  fire. 

With  the  tears  still  undried  upon  my 
cheeks,  I  could  only  sit  and  gaze  as  if  in 
a  dream.  If  this  was  Anna’s  lover,  and 
none  who  looked  upon  her  glowing, 
happy  face  could  doubt  it,  who  was  that 
other  ? 

Later,  when  the  eager  questioning  had 
abated,  and  Anna,  with  a  new  beauty  in' 
her  love-lit  eyes,  led  her  lover  to  me, 
naming  me  as  her  dear  friend  and 
teacher,  the  mystery  was  explained.  The 
victim  of  the  accident  was  Gustave’s  boy¬ 
hood  friend.  He  had  fallen  into  evil 
ways,  and  at  last  had  committed  some 
misdemeanor  which  laid  him  liable  to 
imprisonment.  He  had  come  to  Otto 
imploring  his  aid,  and,  after  many  prom¬ 
ises  of  reformation,  had  been  furnished 
by  him  with  means  to  leave  the  country, 
and  with  the  little  tokens  which  should 
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commend  him  to  the  kind  hearts  of  his 
friends.  He  had  met  his  death.  And 
had  not  Anna  preserved  such  unwaver¬ 
ing  faith  in  her  lover’s  word,  he,  too, 
might  have  met  a  fate  as  sad.  .Had  she 
keen  faithless  as  we,  her  love-quickened 
senses  might  not  have  heard  her  lover’s 
voice  in  all  the  tumult  and  noise  of 
the  storm,  and  almost  within  reach  of 


home  and  love  and  friends,  he  might 
have  slept,  too,  in  a  nameless  grave. 

I  was  bridesmaid  at  Anna’s  wedding. 
That  was  some  years  ago  ;  but  still  Anna 
retains  her  faith  in  her  husband’s  word, 
and  with  her  old-time  simplicity,  she 
often  says : 

“  What  he  savs,  that  he  will  do.” 

M.  A.  J.  K. 
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COUSIN  ROGER'S  LETTER. 
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It  was  very  hard  upon  me  that  Cousin 
Roger  should  take  a  fancy  to  go  into  the 
army.  Father  and  mother  I  had  none ;  nor 
yet  sisters.  Two  brothers  were  living  far 
away  in  the  West,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since 
I  was  a  child,  and  whose  years  and  attain¬ 
ments,  as  dimly  known  through  the  medium 
of  letters,  were  almost  a  terror  to  me.  But 
dear  Cousin  Roger  was  my  familiar  fViend. 
He  was  a  little  older  than  I— just  enough  to 
put  us  upon  the  same  level ;  for  I  think  the 
feminine  mind  comes  to  maturity  sooner  than 
the  masculine,  I  suppose  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fitness  that  brings  the  rose  to  perfec¬ 


tion  In  a  few  brief  summers,  while  stronger 
things,  like  the  oak,  are  yet  in  the  crude  state 
of  incomplete  growth.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  patronized  Cousin  Roger,  and  held 
myself  not  a  little  above  him;  but,  all  at 
once,  he  took  a  sudden  step  forward,  cast  his 
boyhood  behind  him,  and  stood  before  me  a 
grown  man.  Now  I  did  not  dare  criticise  his 
opinion,  or  laugh  at  his  taste,  and  he  became 
too  gallant  to  ridicule  my  Latin  and  my  girl- 
fashion  of  driving. 

When  the  wrar  broke  out,  Roger  was  one  of 
the  first  to  go.  I  might  have  known  it  would 
be  so  from  the  way  he  had  talked  all  that  win¬ 
ter  when  the  tempest  of  war  was, brewing. 
But  when  he  told  me  his  intention,  I  more 
than  half  repented  that  I  had  ever  fanned  his 
patriotism  by  warm  words,  and  was  almost 
tempted  to  try  to  dissuade  him  from  going; 
not  that  it  would  have  been  of  any  use,  as  I 
knew  in  my  inmost  heart,  and  would  only 
have  lowered  me  in  his  eyes. 

You  see  I  am  not  formed  in  a  very  heroic 
mould.  Indeed,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  am  a 
coward;  certainly  in  respect  of  cows,  dogs, 
fire-arms,  thunder  and  similar  terrors.  In  any 
sphere  quite  beyond  my  reach,  as  braving  a 
pestilence,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  shipwreck,  I 
have  no  doubt  I  should  be  a  heroine.  Why 
should  I  have  ?  My  courage  in  those  matters 
has  never  been  disproved,  and,  of  course,  no 
one  can  impugn  it.  But  my  heart  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  anxiety  for  Cousin  Roger.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  survive  the 
first  battle.  '  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  to-day  that 
any  one  escapes. 

Consequently,  when  a  longer  time  innu 
usual  elapsed,  and  I  did  not  receive  a  letter,  I 
was  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  nervous  forebodings. 

I  imagined  poor  Roger  lying  on  the  terrible 
battle-field  untended— thirsting,  fainting,  dy¬ 
ing.  I  had  no  peace  by  day  or  night.  And  so 
for  this  reason  I  hesitated  when  I  was  asked 
to  teach  the  school  in  the  south  district  at 
Wrexford.  It  was  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
postrofflce,  said  Mr.  Cutler,  the  committee 
man. 

“Hear  me!  that  would  never  do.  How 
often  do  you  go?" 

«  O,  every  day  almost ;  some  one  of  the 
neighbors  goes  up,  except  in  haying  or  rainy 
weather,  and  then  sometimes  we  don’t  hear 
for  a  week.” 

Dubious  prospect,  certainly;  but  you  know 
there  is  an  old  proverb  that  “  beggars  can’t  be 
choosers,”  and  I  think  that  the  multitudes  of 
!  applicants  for  every  petty  school  are  not  far 
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ftom  the  - mendicant  condition.  Sometime, 
when  1  have  matured  several  valuable  thoughts 
which  have  grown  out  of  my  own  experience, 

I  intend  to  publish  abook.vindicating  women’s 
ability  and  right  to  be  artisans  and  merchants. 

It  will  be  a  scathing  satire  upon  men-milllners 
and  other  small-hearted  bipeds  in  similar  po¬ 
sitions,  and  will,  I  hogp,  deservo  to  have  an 
immense  sale.  Meantime,  while  my  book  was 
growing,  I  was  glad  to  teach  school;  no,  not 

glad,  but  resigned.  ...... 

I  accepted  the  school  in  the  south  district, 
and  trusted  good  fortune  and  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  for  getting  Cousin  Boger’s  letters.  At 

least  I  could  walk,  and  two  miles  and  a  half 

was  no  bugbear  to  such  a  believer  in  muscular 
development  ns  I  was. 

My  new  home  was  out  in  the  open,  breezy 
country.  The  nearest  house  was  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant,  and  that,  by  the  way,  was  the 
school-house.  Beyond  the  school-house  were 
the  rich,  cultured  farms  that  made  the  valley 
famous,  dotted  frequently  with  ^eat  white 
houses.  But  I  had  chosen  my  home  on  the 
lonely  side  of  the  school-house,  first,  because 
It  was  a  trifle  nearer  the  post-office,  and, 
second,  because  I  had  a  mind  to  try  real 
country  solitude.  You  unhappy  people,  who 
spend  your  lives  between  brick  wails,  fancy 
that  you  go  Into  the  country  because  every 
summer  you  take  board  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  in  one  of  those  suburban  villages  which 
are  the  overflowings  of  the  great  metropolitan 
Babel.  You  are  within  sound  of  the  shriek 
of  the  steam  whistle,  your  dinner  consists  of 
city-bought  meat  and  vegetables  and  fruit; 
the  very  Biddy  in  the  kitchen  wears  a  fash¬ 
ionable  bonnet,  and  flaunts  before  your  eyes 
fabrics  that  came  from  Stuart’s  or  Hovey  s. 
These  places  are  delightful  in  their  way;  I 
am  glad  that  cherry  trees  blossom,  and  birds 
build,  and  the  grass  is  wet  with  de^y  of  a 
morning  less  than  three  miles  from  Washing¬ 
ton  street.  Yet,  to  know  the  real  country, 
the  infinite  country,  you  must  go  far  away 
where  the  train  passes  but  seldom;  where 
there  are  great  tracts  of  land;  where  field 
and  orchard  and  woodland  join  field  and 
orchard  and  woodland,  till  they  touch  the 
horizon’s  blue  rim ;  where  people  have  Balt 
meat  for  dinner  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
baked  beans  on  the  seventh ;  where  they  wear 
the  fashions  of  three  years  ago,  and  eschew 
the  vanities  of  dress ;  where  they  still  believe 

In  the  C - r,  and  think  McClellan  the 

Napoleon  of  the  age. 

It  was  a  grand  old  farm-house  where  I  was 


established;  just  the  place  for  a  floating  waif 
like  myself  to  take  root  in  and  cling  to.  There 
were  spacious  square  rooms  with  wide  fire¬ 
places  filled  with  sprays  of  asparagus  and 
lilac  blossoms,  many-paned  windows  and 
broad,  winding  staircases;  there  was  a  gar¬ 
ret  with  plenty  of  old-fasbioned  lumber- 
antique  spinning-wheels  and  chairs  and  tables 
that  came  over  with  the  Pilgrims.  My  cham¬ 
ber  looked  Into  the  orchard,  and  beyond  that 
to  the  pastures,  and  still  on  to  Where  Monad- 
nock  cuts  a  sharp  line  upon  the  sky,  and 
round  Watntick  swims  under  the  clouds  in  a 
blue  mist,  like  another  cloud. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  quaint  ways  of  the 
children.  I  went  home  after  the  first  day  of 
school,  unpacked  my  Shakspeare  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Wlnthrop’s  last  work,  cut  the  leaves  of 
Harper,  and  said  to  mj'self  that  I  should  be 
very  happy  and  entirely  at  home  here. 

Saturday  was  the  day  to  expect  a  letter 
from  Cousin  Koger.  To  Saturday,  therefore, 

1  looked  with  a  good  deal  of  impatience,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  it  came  in  due 
process  of  time.  My  school  had  but  one  ses¬ 
sion  that  day,  and  I  resolved  to  walk  over  to 
the  post-office  in  the  afternoon  and  get  my 
letter.  With  that  view,  I  made  some  inquiries 
at  the  dinner-table  in  regard  to  the  direction., 

“  Do  you  want  to  go  up  to  the  village? 
asked  Mrs.  Cutler. 

«  Yes.  I  expect  a  letter,”  I  replied. 

«  o,  wait  till  to-morrow,  then  I  We  shall  go 
to  church,  and  the  past-office  is  always  open 
at  noon.  That’s  the  way  we  always  get  our 
letters.” 

“O,no  indeed,  I  thank  you,  but  I  cant 
wait  so  long  as  that,”  I  said,  with  a  kind  of 
alarm. 

Mrs.  Cutler  looked  at  me  curiously.  I  in¬ 
terpreted  the  look,  and  rose  from  the  table  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  family  con¬ 
sidered  me  a  little  out  of  my  head;  but  I 
have  no  scruples  of  going  counter  to  other 
persons’  prejudices  when  it  is  necessary  or 
convenient  to  do  so,  and  accordingly  about 
two  o’clock  I  put  on  my  hat  and  started. 

It  was  a  sweet  June  afternoon.  A  few 
feathery  white  clouds  were  drifting  over  the 
sky,  and  the  tall  grass,  bowing  before  the 
wind,  grew  dark  and  light  as  their  shadows 
came  and  passed.  The  wild  lupine  was  just 
spreading  its  purple  petals,  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  azalia  came  alluringly  from  the  way- 
side  swamp.  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  load  myself  with  flowery  spoils;  I  lin- 
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gered  so  long  that  it  was  four  o’clock  when  I 
reached  the  village— just  the  loveliest  time  of 
a  summer  afternoon.  But  where  was  the  post- 
office  ?  X  had  not  exactly  made  up  my  mind 
how  it  should  look,  but  -certainly  I  saw  noth¬ 
ing  that  suggested  it.  There  was  the. station- 
house,  a  neat  little  box,  painted  white  with 
brown  trimmings,  and  looking  like  a  large¬ 
sized  bird-house,  and  a  few  dwelling-houses. 
After  a  few  .minutes’  reflection,  I  decided  that 
the  proper  way  would  be  to  step  into  the 
station-house  and  inquire. 

I  went  in.  A  man  sat  in  a  chair  reading  a 
newspaper.  I  was  taught  at  school  that  it  is 
impolite  to  interrupt  people  who  are  reading, 
and  I  therefore  waited,  hoping  It  would  please 
ldm  to  come  to  the  end  of  a  paragraph  and 
look  up.  But  he  did  not  lift  his  eyes  from  the 
paper  during  the  five  minutes  that  I  stood 
there.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  said : 

“  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where 
the  post-office  is  kept  ?” 

He  put  his  left  forefinger  on  the  newspaper, 
to  keep  the  place,  and  pointed  the  right  one 
over  his  shoulder.  I  stepped  to  a  window 
and  looked  out. 

“Bo  you  mean  in  that  brown  house  over 
there  ?” 

“Yes” 

I  crossed  the  street.  An  unpainted  wooden 
house  with  a  low  paling  of  laths,  some  roses 
inside  the  yard,  and  a  huge  althea  bush  by  the 
door,  which  in  August  would  be  a  blaze  of 
beauty,  but  just  now  was  a  collection  of-  dry 
sticks,  looking  like  last  year's  pea  brush— and 
this  was  the  post-office.  There  could  be  no 
question  about  It,  for  over  the  door  were  the 
words  in  gilt  letters.  An  old  lady  sat  by  the 
window  mending  stockings.  Was  it  best  to 
knock,  or  walk  straight  in?  It  would  be 
proper  to  knock  at  a  dwelltug-house ;  and  this 
was  such,  indubitably.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
should  feel  entitled  to  enter  the  post-office  un¬ 
announced  ;  and  that  this  was  the  post-office, 
the  letters  on  the  door  testified.  Finally,  like 
any  other  doubtful-minded  person,  I  com¬ 
promised  by  stepping  in  and  rapping  at  the 
inner  door.  The  old  lady  went  on  with  her 
work  as  unconcernedly  as  if  there  was  no¬ 
body  within  a  hundred  miles.  I  began  to 
think  I  must  be  mistaken.  The  room  was  like 
an  ordinary  farmer’s  sitting-room.  But  I  re¬ 
membered  the  sign,  and  taking  cournge, 
walked  across  the  floor.  As  soon  as  my 
shadow  crossed  her  sunshine,  the  old  lady 
looked  up.  “  Shall  I  ask  if  this  Is  the  post 
office?”  I  queried.  “Nonsense!”  said  com¬ 


mon  sense;  “you  know  it  must  be.”  So  I 
said,  after  a  preliminary  “  how  do  you  do:” 

“Are  there  any  letters  for  Elsie  May?” 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 
Possibly  she  was  deaf. 

“Are  there  any  letters  for  Elsie  May?”  I 
repeated,  a  little  louder. 

She  looked  puzzled,  and  said: 

“I’m  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  my  dear.” 

“Are  there  any  letters  for  Elsie  May?”  I 
cried,  my  face  in  a  glow.  She  didn’t  hear. 

Again  I  shouted  out  the  words.  Think  of 
screaming  your  own  name  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  take  the  roof  off! 

“  It  seems  to  me  you  must  have  a  very  weak 
voice,”  said  the  old  lady,  reflectively. 

Weak!  “  Elsie  May”  came  echoing  back  so 
loudly  that  I  was  almost  stunned.  However, 
it  was’ my  only  chance  to  get  my  letter,  and  I 
tried  again. 

“Are  there  any  letters  for  Elsie  May?” 

It  was  a' shriek  that  tore  through  the  house 
and  startled  the  swallows  on  the  eaves.  I 
trembled  lest  people  should  come  rushing  in 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  But  it  was  ef¬ 
fective.  The  old  lady’s  face  brightened.  She 
got  up  and  went  to  the  mantel-piece,  and  be¬ 
gan  looking  over  a  pile  of  letters  that  lay 
there.  I  swallowed  two  or  three  times  to 
cool  my  over-strained  throat,  and  presently 
the  old  lady  turned  around  and  said : 

“  Tiiere’s  no  letters  here  for  Ansel  Day,  or 
any  of  her  folks.” 

My  heart  sank.  How  could  I  repeat  the 
programme?  But  I  did,  and  at  last  the  old 
lady,  with  a  very  positive  look,  said: 

“O,  yes;  there  teas  one,  but  Mr.  Felix 
Preston  took  it  this  morning.” 

I  was  indignant. 

“  What  right  has  Mr.  Felix  Preston  with 
my  letters  ?”  I  exclaimed.  “And  who  is  Mr. 
Felix -Preston?” 

“What  did  you  say,  my  dear?”  asked  the 
old  lady,  blandly. 

I  turned  away  In  despair,  and  went  to  the 
door.  Looking  about  the  house,  I  espied  an 
urchin  of  ten  years  or  so  see-sawing  upon  a 
board  stretched  across  the  fence;  in  company 
with  two  smaller  boys.  In  my  anxiety  and 
sorrow,  I  took  him  into  my  confidence, 

“  O,  it’s  likely  Aunt  Miily  made  a  mistake; 
she  often  does  such  things.  You  needn’t 
worry;  he’ll  bring  it  back  when  he  finds  it 
aint  his’n.” 

“But  I  can’t  wait!”  I  exclaimed,  almost  in 
tears.  “  Where  does  Mr.  Felix  Preston  live  P” 

“  ’Bout  five  miles  from  here ;  or  p’r’aps 
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’taint  more’n  four  and  a  half.  Know  where 
Mr.  Cutler  lives?” 

«  Yes.” 

«0,  you’re  the  school-ma’am,  alnt  you? 
'Well,  it’s  two  miles  from  there.” 

I  walked  off  homeward,  thinking  this  was 
the  coolest  affair  I  had  ever  heard  of.  It  was 
a  long  nnd  weary  walk  home.  The  lupines 
dropped  their  purple  banners,  and  looked  as 
if  they  had  no  expectation  of  ever  being  any¬ 
thing  again  in  the  world;  and  the  pink-white 
corollas  of  the  azalias  shrivelled  up  and  with¬ 
ered  away.  Arrived  at  the  pleasant,  cool  farm¬ 
house,  I  pnt  my  flowers  into  a  pitcher  of  cold 
water,  and  then  Imparted  my  grievances  to 
Mrs.  Cutler,  who  sat  in  the  doorway,  hulling 
strawberries  for  tea.  The  kind  woman  pitied, 
but  could  not  help  me. 

“It’s  a  real  shame,  that’s  a  fact;  and  if  it 
wasn’t  that  the  nxle-tree  of  the  wagon’s  broke, 
Mr.  Cutler  should  harness  up  after  tea,  and 
take  you  over  to  Mr.  Preston’s.  But  os  ’tis, 

I  guess  you’ll  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow.” 

«  Why  do  you  have  such  a  person  keep  the 
post-office?”  I  asked. 

“  O,  Aunt  Mllly  can’t  do  much  else,  and  it’s 
kind  of  amusement  and  company  for  her.” 

I  went  up  stairs  in  a  pet,  thinking  of  Cousin 
Roger  and  my  letter  two  miles  off'  But  I  re¬ 
pented,  presently,  and  went  down  and  offered 
to  help  Mrs.  Cutler  about  the  strawberries,  by 
way  of  making  amends.  While  I  picked  the 
stems  off  the  luscious,  rosy  globes,  a  bright 
thought  struck  me. 

“Mrs.  Cutler,  have  you  a  side-saddle?” 
“Yes,  dear, but — ” 

“Will  Mr.  Cutler  let  me  have  Dobbin  to 
ride  over  to  Mr.  Preston’s  ?” 

“  Of  course  he’ll  let  you  have  him,  but  bless 
you,  Dobbin  trots  so  hard,  he  will  shake  you 
all  to  pieces.” 

“  I’ll  let  him  walk,  then.  At  all  events,  I’d 
rather  use  his  four  feet,  if  they  are  awkward, 
than  my  own  tired  ones.” 

As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  I  had  Dobbin  sad¬ 
dled  and  brought  round.  He  was  an  ungainly 
beast,  with  protrusive  ribs  and  angular  hip 
bones.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  pachy- 
dermata,  for  my  applications  of  the  whip  pro¬ 
duced  not  the  least  impression  either  upon  his 
nerves  or  sensibilities. 

He  proceeded  in  a  slow,  shambling  walk, 
and  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  when 
I  came  In  sight  of  Mr.  Felix  Preston’s  resi¬ 
dence.  I  knew  the  place  at  once  from  the 
description  that  had  been  given  me,  and  I  for¬ 
got  my  letter  for  a  moment  In  admiration  of 
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Its  quiet  beauty.  A  square,  gambrelled-roofed 
house  hiding  under  stately  elms;  slopes  of 
green,  broken  by  winding  pathways,  before 
it;  at  one  end  an  old-fashioned  garden,  full  of 
hollyhocks,  petunias,  four  o’clocks,  and  such 
sweet  but  homely  flowers;  a  porch  overrun 
with  woodbine  and  wild  grapevine,  the  latter 
exhaling  its  delicious  odor  upon  the  soft, 
evening  air.  A  little  bird  was  chirping,  at 
Intervals,  from  an  apricot  tree  in  the  yard,  and 
far  off,  in  the  thick  woods  that  tilled  the  val¬ 
ley,  the  whippoor-will  was  reiterating  his  ve¬ 
hement  song.  Otherwise  it  was  so  still,  you 
might  have  fancied  the  whole  scene  an  unsub¬ 
stantial  dream.  At  last  there  came  to  be 
something  almost  fearful  in  the  silence  and 
solitude,  and  1  drove  Dobbin  up  to  the  steps 
of  the  porch  and  slipped  down  from  the  sad¬ 
dle.  My  knock  echoed  through  the  house. 
After  I  had  repeated  it  twice,  an  old  woman 
partly  opened  the  door  and  peeped  out. 

“Is  Mr.  Preston  at  home?”  I  asked.  “I 
should  like  to  see  him’,”  I  said,  after  she  had 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

She  looked  at  me  doubtfully.  I  suppose  she 
wondered  at  the  visit  and  its  time. 

“  You  Will  oblige  me  by  letting  me  see  him 
directly,”  I  said.  “  It  is  growing  dark,  and  I 
must  be  getting  home.” 

With  that,  she  threw  the  door  open  wider, 
and  I  followed  her  Into  a  room,  of  which,  in 
the  dusky  light,  1  could  see  nothing  except 
that  it  was  full  or  books,  and  of  antique 
furniture. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  think  thus  much, 
when  a  gentleman  entered,  and,  after  bidding 
me  good  evening,  threw  open  the  west  win¬ 
dow  nnd  let  in  light  enough  to  make  himself 
visible. 

He  was  not  young,  nor  yet  old,  wore  a 
dressing-gown,  had  a  gentlemanly  appearance, 
and  looked  like  what  he  was— a  scholar  and  a 
recluse.  I  told  him  my  errand  in  the  most 
direct  terms  possible.  He  looked  surprised. 

“I  do  not  know  that  such  a  letter  is  in  my 
possession.  My  cousin,  Alice  Gray,  left  us 
last  week,  and  I  asked  for  her  letters  as  well 
as  my  own.  The  post-mistress  nmy  have 
given  me  yours  instead.” 

He  went  to  a  desk,  took  therefrom  a  pack¬ 
age  of  letters,  and  turned  to  the  window  to 
look  them  over.  Presently  he  smiled,  selected 
ontyand  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  Cousin 
Roger’s  superscription. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  Inconvenience  it 
has  caused  you,”  he  said.  “  If  I  had  glanced 
at  the  letter,  I  should  have,  discovered  the 
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mistake;  but  I  did  not.  Will  you  excuse  my 
carelessness  ?” 

I  exonerated  him  from  blame,  but  added : 

“  I  think  you  are  a  strange  people  here  in 
the  country.” 

“Why?” 

“  To  choose  such  an  incompetent  post 
mistress.” 

And  I  told  him  my  adventure  that  after¬ 
noon,  rising  to  go  as  1  concluded.  He  laughed 
at  my  story,  and  glancing  from  the  window, 
said: 

“Is  that  your  stud?” 

“  It  is.” 

“How  did  you  ever  get  here?”  he  asked, 
wonderiugiy. 

“  By  dint  of  diligently  putting  one  foot  be¬ 
fore  the  other  ”  I  replied. 

“You  must  have  been  eager  to  get  your 
letter.” 

“  I  was.” 

“Excuse  me  a  moment.” 

He  went  out,  was  'absent  a  minute,  and 
coming  back,  detained  me  a  few  minutes,  I 
scarcely  knew  how.  Then  he  showed  me  to 
the  door.  In  place  of  my  rusty  Dobbin,  there 
stood,  “all  saddled  and  bridled,”  a  brown, 
silkeu-maued  pony,  who  gave  a  low,  affection¬ 
ate  whinny  as  I  patted  her  head  and  rubbed 
her  nose  upon  my  sleeve. 

“  Floy  recognizes  you  as  something  akin  to 
her,”  remarked  Mr.  Preston,  as  he  put  me 
into  the  saddle.  “  You  love  horses,  I  see.” 

Ah,  yes !  1  stroked  Floy’s  neck,  to  hide  my 
tears.  Too  vividly  came  back  the  dear  days 
at  home,  and  the  pretty  pony  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  I  had  cantered  in  happy  rides  with 
Cousin  Roger. 

Mr.  Preston  mounted  a  stately  chestnut, 
and  directed  his  stable-boy  to  follow  with 
Dobbin. 

“  I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
Mr.  Preston.  I  could  have  gone  home  as  I 
came ;  Dobbin  is  sure  and  safe,  if  slow.” 

“  It  is  not  a  trouble.  It  would  have  been 
dark  before  you  had  reached  the  valley,  and 
the  road  through  the  woods  is  gloomy.” 

It  was  indeed  dark  when  we  reached  iny 
home,  and  I  found  Mrs.  Cutler  quite  anxious 
about  me. 

“You  have  such  a  dread  of  encountering 
Aunt  Milly,  that  I  will  relieve  you  from  it 
with  pleasure,  Miss  May.  I  pass  your  door 
on  my  way  from  the  post-office,  every  day ; 
and  I  should  be  happy  to  leave  your  letters,  if 
you  wish,”  said  Mr.  Preston,  before  I  bade 
him  good  night. 


I  thanked  him,  and  congratulated  myself 
upon  being  thus  put  in  communication  with 
the  village.  Josle  Cutler  came  dancing  to 
meet  me. 

“Ah,  Miss  May,  you’ve  fairly  bearded  the 
lion  in  his  den— the  Douglass  in  his  hall !”  she 
exclaimed.  Josie  had  just  been  reading 
Scott. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Josie  ?” 

“  Why,  didn’t  you  know  Mr.  Felix  Preston 
is  a  bachelor  ?  Of  course  you  didn’t  suppose 
the  old  woman  you  saw  was  his  wife.  And 
he  is  so  highly  educated  and  fastidious  and 
ftissy,  that  nobody  has  ever  been  found  half 
good  enough  for  him.  I  should  never  have 
dared  to  go  to  him.” 

“  It  didn’t  occur  to  me  to  hesitate,”  I  said, 
quietly.  “  I  wanted  my  letter.” 

And  here  I  ran  away  to  read  it.  Cousin 
Roger  was  quite  well,  but,  alas  1  In  a  little 
time  more  began  the  battles  upon  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  glad  was  I  when,  one  Saturday,  Mr. 
Preston  rode  up  with  a  letter  that  had  come 
all  the  way  by  express  just  to  tell  me  that 
Roger  was  safe. 

There  were  not  many  days,  now,  when  I 
did  not  see  Mr.  Felix  Preston.  My  corre- 
:  spondents  suddenly  became  profuse  in  their 
!  favors,  and  when  their  warmth  diminished, 
Mr.  Preston  found  reasons  of  his  own  for 
!  calling.  I  dare  say  the  solitude  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  sometimes  irksome  to  him.  I  had 
.  also  invitations  to  ride  Floy,  with  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ton’s  services  as  escort ;  and  being  dearly  fond 
of  riding,  as  well  as  of  agreeable  society,  I 
readily  accepted  them. 

One  day  he  brought  me  a  letter  from  Cousin 
Roger,  and  sat  down  to  wait  till  I  had  read  it. 
He  expected  soon  to  go  into  battle.  How 
could  he  escape  ngaiu?  I  read  the  letter 
sadly. 

“  Have  you  bad  news  ?”  said  Mr.  Preston. 

“  No.  Nothing  but  good  news.” 

“  You  look  very  grave  over  it.” 

“  Because  I  do  not  know  how  soon  it  may 
be  changed  to  ill.” 

ne  said  something  about  the  wisdom  of  not 
borrowing  trouble,  and  then  proposed  a  ride, 
that  evening,  to  Blue  Lake — a  sheet  ol  water, 
with  charming  environs,  which  I  had  not  yet 
seen. 

I  assented  indifferently,  and  Mr.  Preston 
went  awuy,  his  usual  sunshine  apparently  a 
little  overclouded.  This  troubled  me  a  little. 
Had  I  anything  to  do  with  it?  Then  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  Cousin  Roger.  Alto¬ 
gether  I  had  a  nervous,  uncomfortable  day, 
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and  was  glad -when  I  turned  the  key  in  my 
school-room  door,  and  bade  the  last  wee 
scholar  good  night. 

An  hour  before  sunset,  Mr.  Preston  rode  up 
with  Floy. 

« It  promises  to  be  a  beautiful  evening,”  he 
said. 

“  Wont  there  be  showers  ?  Those  clouds  in 
the  west  are  rather  threatening,”  I  returned. 

« Not  at  present,  I  think.  We  shall  have 
time  to  go  to  the  lake  and  back.” 

We  rode  on  in  the  pleasant  summer  even¬ 
ing,  threaded  the  woody  paths  that  wound 
around  the  lake,  looked  at  its  waveless  waters 
a  little  while,  and  started  to  go  home.  The 
clouds  in  the  west  began  to  roll  up  toward  the 
zenith— their  edges  dropped  down  upon  the 
clear,  underlying  sky— torn  and  vapory,  and 
having  that  peculiar  purple  tint  that  makes 
thunder  clouds  so  beautiful  and  so  fearful. 

“  How  strangely  still  it  is  1”  said  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ton,  as  we  rode,  putting  our  horses  to  a  swill 
pace. 

« Tes.  I  do  not  like  it.  Don’t  you  think 
there  is  something  singularly  exciting  in  the 
air?  I  suppose  it  is  the  electricity,  but  it  af¬ 
fects  me  strangely.” 

Mr.  Preston  put  his  hand  upon  my  bridle  as 
we  rode,  and  said: 

«  You  are  not  looking  well  to  day.  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  share  your  trouble.” 

I  hesitated.  I  am  accustomed  to  have  ner¬ 
vous  forebodings,  and  I  am  shy  of  speaking 
about  them.  All  day  I  had  felt  as  if  some  dis¬ 
aster  were  impending.  After  all,  it  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  physical  sys¬ 
tem,  excited,  I  was  sure,  by  the  thundery  at¬ 
mosphere.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  say  so,  a 
chain  of  forked  lightning  leaped  from  the 
cloud  before  us,  and  seemed  to  enter  the 
ground  at  our  very  feet.  Simultaneously  the 
thunder  came  in  sharp,  rattling  strokes.  Floy 
sprang  madly  forward  $  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Mr.  Preston’s  hand  upon  the  bridle,  I  could 
not  have  controlled  her.  Even  that  did  not 
save  me,  for,  checked  by  the  tense  pull  upon 
the  rein,  Floy  wheeled  abruptly,  and,  terrified 
by  the  lightning  more  than  by  her  unruliness, 
I  lost  my  hold  and  fell — fell  under  her  tram¬ 
pling  fore-feet.  There  was  one  moment  of 
mortal  terror,  and  then  I  became  mercifully 
unconscious. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  the  thunder  was 
still  rolling,  and  groups  of  frightened  people 
filled  the  room.  I  was  not  clear,  at  first,  where 
I  was;  but  presently  the  face  of  the  old  wo¬ 
man  who  was  busy  about  me,  grew  familiar. 


Then  I  recognized  Mr.  Preston,  pale  and 
changed  as  he  was. 

“  Where  am  I?”  I  whispered. 

“  In  my  library.” 

The  doctor  came  In  sight,  just  now.  I  had 
had  a  wonderful  escape,  I  heard  them  saying 
about  me.  The  doctor  said  I  was  better— a 
fiction,  I  was  convinced,  for  I  certainly  was 
feeling  worse.  My  poor,  bruised  head  was 
full  of  pain,  and  figures  swam  before  my  eyes 
and  assumed  strange  shapes. 

It  was  a  miserable  night;  but  by  mid-fore¬ 
noon  the  next  day,  I  was  able  to  sit  up. 
Once  in  the  library,  its  sofa  received  me.  Mr. 
Preston  came  in  with  a  newspaper.  He  said 
the  showers  of  the  preceding  night  had  been 
terrific. 

« I  don’t  want  to  bear  about  the  showers. 
Tell  me  the  news.  There  has  been  a  battle,  I 
know.” 

He  tried  to  divert  me,  but  I  insisted.  At 
last  he  sat  down,  and  read  me  the  details  of 
the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  I  listened 
trembling.  By-and-by  he  came  upon  one  of 
those  incidents  of  personal  bravery  which 
thrill  our  hearts.  As  the  name  of  the  soldier 
who  lost  his  life  In  rescuing  the  colors  of  his 
regiment,  was  pronounced,  I  sprang  up  from 
my  pillows. 

“  O,  my  Cousin  Roger — my  bravo  Cousin 
Roger !  Now  I  have  nobody  left  in  the  wide 
world.” 

Mr.  Preston  put  down  the  paper  and  came 
to  me. 

“Am  I  nobody  ?— I,  who  love  you  so?”  he 
said. 

Ah !  that  my  great  joy  should  come  to  me 
mated  with  a  sorrow. 

“Roger!  Roger!”  I  still  cried,  half-unwil¬ 
ling  to  accept  the  alleviation  of  the  love  that 
so  tenderly  sought  me. 

“  It  may  not  be  true,”  urged  Felix.  But 
when  the  evening  paper  came  in,  it  confirmed 
the  fatal  story. 

Dear  Cousin  Roger !  He  was  rescued  from 
the  unknown  grave,  that  awaits  our  thousands 
of  heroes,  and  laid  in  the  green  churchyard. 
From  the  windows  of  the  library  Felix  and  I 
can  see  the  white  stone  glimmering  in  the 
sunshine,  w'hich  tells  where  he  died.  Look¬ 
ing  upon  his  face,  so  beautiful  in  death,  I  did 
not  ask  why  it  was.  Our  country  is  not 
shamed  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  bravest  and 
best.  Theirs  are  not  wasted  lives,  if  they  are 
given  to  death  by  blundering  generalship  or 
official  mistakes.  It  Is  we  who  live  unwor¬ 
thily,  If  we  falter  in  perfecting  our  work. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING. 


BY  JENNY  A.  STONE. 


Not  one  of  us  girls  believed  in  it,  oh,  no !  and 
yet  we  were  determined  to  hear  what  the  old 
witch  would  say. 

“You  must  knock,  Kate,”  whispered  Ella,  as 
we  reached  the  door. 

“I  won’t,”  I  answered,  stoutly,  but  as  the  rest 
all  drew  back,  I  advanced  and  gave  a  timid  rap. 
The  door  opened  instantly,  and  we  saw,  not 
exactly  the  sybil  our  imaginations  had  conjured 
up,  but  a  woman  who  lookod  enough  like  the 
witch  of  Endor  to  have  been  her  twin  sister. 
Yon  may  laugh,  but  I  saw  the  old  lady  once,  at 
an  exhibition  of  wax  figures. 

“Walk  in,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
to  us  very  hollow  and  ghastly  indeed.  Wo  looked 
at  each  other,  and  silently  obeyed. 

“Sit  down,”  she  muttered,  waving  her  hand 
toward  a  row  of  wooden  chairs  that  stood  against 
the  wall.  I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  at 
her  solemn  manner,  and  I  saw  that  Ella,  who, 
by-the-way,  is  a  sister  of  mine,  was  in  much  the 
same  condition.  However,  I  have  more  command 
over  my  risible  faculties  than  she  has,  and  I  had 

the  satisfaction  of  Beeing  tho  old  witch  frown  as 
her  silvery  laugh  rang  through  the  room. 

Ii&ura  Bell  looked  frightened,  and  cousin 
Mary  was  absolutely  shedding  tears.  “Endor** 
pretended  not  to  notice  them,  and  busied  herself 
in  putting  together  a  few  dirty  cards  that  lay 
scattered  over  the  table. 

Then  she  turned  to  Laura,  and  asked  her  if 
she  came  to  have  her  fortuno  told.  She  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  opening  a  Bide 
door,  which  none  of  us  had  noticed,  she  motioned 
Laura  to  follow  her.  The  poor  girl  lookod  at  me 
imploringly,  and  starting  to  my  feet,  I  asked  the 
old  witch  if  I  might  go  with  her,  thinking  all 
the  time  how  Btrange  it  was  that  I,  the  youngest 
of  the  troop,  should  be  endowed  with  such  su¬ 
perior  courage. 

“Not  if  yon  wish  your  fortune  told,’*  she  an¬ 
swered,  solemnly.  I  immediately  disclaimed  any 
such  intention,  told  her  I  only  came  with  the 
other  girls  for  the  sport  of  the  thing,  and  at 
last  gained  an  ungracious  assent. 

Following  our  guide,  we  entered  a  room  so 
eheerless  and  desolate,  that  one  might  almost 
believe  every  ray  of  natural  light  was  shut  out 
forever,  and  the  tallow  candle  that  bnrned  dimly 


upon  a  low  shelf,  served  only  to  heighten  the 
mystery  of  dark  corners  and  cupboards, 

I  felt  Laura’s  hand  tremble  in  mine.  I  looked 
at  her,  and  she  was  colorless  as  marble. 

“Laura,”  I  whispered,  “you  do  not  fear  her 
prophecies?  Come,  let  us  go  home — you  ore  not 
well,  your  hand  is  cold  as  ice.” 

“Wait,  Kitty,  wait,”  bIio  answered,  earnestly, 
“my  heart  burns  like  fire,  if  my  hands  are  cold. 
Don’t  leave  mo,”  and  she  grasped  my  dress 
tightly.  I  felt  strangely,  and  the  old  witch’s 
voice  rang  in  my  ear  like  a  knell. 

“Young  lady,”  she  commenced,  “I  am  the 
voice  of  Fate.  Give  heed  to  my  words,  for  I  can 
read  your  very  heart  and  soul — your  past  and 
future.” 

Involuntarily  I  uttered  an  impatient  “pshaw,” 
but  Laura  loooked  at  me  again,  imploringly,  and 
I  said  nothing. 

The  Bybil  continued,  “You  bavo  loved  onee, 
and  the  object  of  that  love  is  lost.”  Fearfully 
I  gazed  into  Laura’s  eyes,  as  the  image  of  Will 

Stanley,  as  I  saw  him  last,  rose  up  bofore  me. 

She  wns  pale,  very  pale. 

“Go  on,”  she  whispered,  hoarsely.  Tho  woman 
raised  her  voice.  “But  you  will  love  again — 
you  will  wed  another.”  “Never,”  whispered 
Laura,  and  an  unnatural  glow,  for  a  moment, 
succeeded  the  pallor  on  her  cheek — it  was  gone, 
and  she  leaned  against  mo  for  support. 

“You  will  wed  another,  and  you  will  have 
bitter  cause  to  regret  that  you  ever  did  so. 
Your  life  will  bo  long  and  weary.  Is  it  enough?” 
questioned  the  woman,  as  she  glanced  at  Laura’s 
rapidly  changing  features. 

“Too  much,”  I  answered,  almost  angrily,  as  I 
drew  the  half  fainting  girl  from  the  room. 

Ella  and  Mary  had  been  consulting  together, 
and  were  full  of  courage  when  we  entered.  “Are 
yon  ready?”  asked  the  woman,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  ns  to  the  door.  “Yes,  yes,”  they  an- 
■  s  were  cl,  “  which  shall  come  first?” 

“You  may  come  together,”  she  replied,  “for 
;  so  will  your  fortunes  tie.” 

Gaily  whispering  to  each  other,  they  entered 
;  the  fatal  door,  while  I  sat  in  the  dim  November 
;  twilight,  waiting,  with  Laura’s  head  upon  my 
|  shoulder.  She  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  my  own 
i  unbelief  had  been  terribly  shaken.  Oh,  I  knew 
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how  well  she  had  lovffl  poor  Will  Stanley,  and 
how  their  faith  had  been  plighted  when  she  was 
almost  a  child.  Hor  geutlo  heart  was  yet  bowed 
beneath  its  first,  great  sorrow,  and  the  fortune- 
teller’s  hand  had  probed  the  wound  most  cruelly, 
without  bringing  a  shadow  of  hope  to  soften  the 
pain  it  inflicted.  Will  Stanley  left  her  when  she 
wafl  but  sixteen,  for  a  few  months  absence. 
Four  years  had  passed  since  then.  For  three, 
she  had  worn  mourning  in  memory  of  the  lost 
one — not  so  deep  as  that  which  shrouded  her 
young  heart  Could  she  love  again?  Something 
seemed  to  whisper  “yes’' — it  was  strange,  tkiB 
fortune-teller’s  power. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Mary  and  Ella  returned, 
but  the  woman  did  not  come  with  thorn.  Silently 
they  laid  some  money  on  the  table,  and  we  all 
left  the  cottago  together.  I  saw  they  were  in  no 
mood  to  answer  questions,  and  we  walked  home 
slowly  and  in  perfeet  silence. 

The  next  day,  os  Laura  and  cousin  Mary  were 
preparing  to  go  home,  I  laughingly  aBked  Ella 
what  the  witch  said  to  her.  She  refused  to  tell 
me,  and  to  my  surprise  Mary  did  the  same. 
They  never  told  me,  and  never  oven  smiled  when 
the  subject  was  mentioned.  But  Laura’s  secret 
was  mine,  and  I  determined  to  watch  it  closely. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  our  visit  to  the 
fortune-toll  or,  and  I,  the  wild,  caroless  girl  of  : 
fifteen  summers,  have  been  transformed,  ohl  so 
strangely,  into  a  sober,  thinking  woman.  Header, ; 
would  you  learn  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  ?  : 

Cousin  Mary  has  long  been  resting  beneath : 
tho  church-yard  mould.  Her  young  heart  soon j 
found  its  mate.  “ They  wore  lovely  in  their; 
lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided/*  Her : 
chosen  one  sleeps  beside  her,  and  on  tho  smooth  j 
stone  above  them  are  traced  these  words,  “  Hor- ; 
bort  and  Mary.”  Close  to  tho  turf,  on  the  very  j 
edge  of  the  marble,  is  a  name,  “Ella,”  showing  j 
whose  hand  raised  that  token  to  their  memory,  j 

And  she  is  sitting  hore  besido  mo,  that  sweet  j 
sister  of  mine,  with  a  dimpled  cherub  in  her! 
arms,  given  to  her  keeping  by  our  dead  Mary,  j 
And  I  know  by  her  tearful  eye  and  quivering 
lip,  that  she  is  tracing  in  little  Herbert’s  face 
the  imago  of  his  lost  father.  Ella,  dear  sister, 
you  are  not  the  first  who  has  loved  “not  wisely, 


but  too  well.”  I  am  thinking  of  the  sybil’s  cot¬ 
tage,  and  of  the  fulfilled  prophecies.  Yes,  Ella’s 
fortune  and  cousin  Mary’s  have  been  strangely 
woven  together.  She  visits  their  grave  daily, 
with  littM  Herbert  at  her  side.  For  his  sake 
she  will  be  always  what  she  is  now — nobody’s 
Ella  but  our  own. 

Laura  Bell,  the  gentle,  the  good,  was  married 
four  years  ago,  this  very  day,  to  a  man  whom 
she  now  detests.  I  do  not  know  whether  bIiq 
fancied  she  loved  him  at  the  time  or  not,  but  I 
do  know  that  Bincp  the  day  'Will  Stanley  set  his 
foot  on  Amerioan  soil — three  years  since— she 
has  been  a  changed  creature.  Oh,  to  seo  her 
sacrificing  her  young  affections  on  the  altar  of 
duty — wringing  out  her  very  heart’s  blood  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  one,  who  is  a  stranger 
alike  to  honor,  to  troth,  and  to  love.  To  see  her 
walking  by  his  side,  a  living  statue  of  despair, 
and  then  to  watch  her  p&lo  cheeks  glow,  and 
the  joy-light  sparkle  for  a  moment  in  her  eyes, 
when  the  love  one  of  other  years  comes  before 
her  vision,  comes  alas!  too  late  to  redeem  the 
past:  and  yet  he  is  blameless,  and  on  her  head 
this  weight  of  woe  must  rest  And  the  demon 
beside  her  rejoices  in  her  misery,  and  strives  to 
crush  her  still  further  down  into  the  depths  of 
despair.  Oh,  to  see  all  this,  and  to  know  that 
she  must  still  live  on,  when  life  is  weary  to  her 
spirit  as  a  twice-told  tale— poor  Laura !  my  heart 
bleeds  for  her. 

And  what  if  I  am  to  be  Will  Stanley's  bride? 
It  is  Laura’s  wish,  she  has  prayed  me  to  accept 
his  entreaties,  though  I  withstood  them  long.  I 
could  forgive  him  for  loving  Laura  first,  but  I 
could  not  forget  that  she  loved  him  still.  Bat 
Bho  has  told  me  that  could  she  choose  for  him,  I 
would  be  her  ohoice  above  all  others. 

And  we  ore  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and 
Laura  will  be  here.  Oh,  how  willingly  would  I 
give  up  my  place  at  his  side,  could  the  past  he 
all  forgotten,  and  Laura  stand  there  as  of  old. 
Pear  Laura  1  it  cannot  be,  but  I  may  wish  it  for 
your  sake. 

And  when  I  stand  proudly  at  Will’s  dear  side. 
Will,  so  much  older  and  wiser  than  I,  Laura’s 
pale  face  will  seem  to  glide  between  us,  and  I 
shall  weep  even  in  the  midst  of  my  joy. 
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By  Walter  Storks  Bigelow. 


I.  “  KA-SOUZE  !  KA-SOUZE  !  ” 

On  summer  vacation  afternoons,  we  used  to 
meet  in  my  uncle’s  side  yard ;  and  the  low  front 
fence,  made  of  short  posts  connected  by  smooth, 
white  beams  six  inches  square,  sagged  beneath 
a  row  of  boys  enjoying  the  shade  of  full-leaved 
maple-trees  that  lined  the  street.  Those  fence- 
beams  were  not  set  in  corner-ways,  presenting 
a  sharp  edge  to  sit  on,  but  were  thoughtfully 
placed  sidewise,  and  thus  made  a  most  inviting 
seat. 

After  two  hours  of  standing  and  sitting  and 
lying  around,  such  as  only  boys  are  capable  of, 
while  waiting  till  the  July  sun  had  slid  well  down 
the  west,  we  adjourned  with  one  accord,  yet  at 
no  perceptible  signal,  like  a  flock  of  birds  rising 


out  of  the  grass  together,  to  the  "swimming- 
hole.”  In  groups  of  three  and  four,  a  dozen 
or  more  of  us,  we  loitered  down  the  shady  side¬ 
walk  to  a  certain  gate.  This  gate  we  vaulted 
(by  preference,  for  it  opened  easily),  and  strolled 
along  a  green  lane  to  its  end.  There,  before 
climbing  the  rail  fence  at  this  point,  we  often 
paused  a  moment,  like  the  young  epicures  we 
were,  to  look  at  a  tree  of  little  red  apples  from 
which  we  would  help  ourselves  on  our  return, 
hungry  from  the  bath. 

One  wide  meadow  lay  between  the  fence  and 
the  swimming-hole,  which  was  a  place  in  the 
stream  worn  deep  at  one  side  by  the  current, 
though  it  was  shallow  at  the  other  side.  At  this 
spot  a  great  tree  grew  out  over  the  water.  The 
older  boys  would  dive  in  above  this  tree,  and, 
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as  they  came  up,  seize  its  lower  boughs,  climb 
like  young  monkeys  to  the  trunk,  and  walk  down 
it  to  the  ground. 

Through  the  meadow,  half-way  between  the 
rail  fence  I  spoke  of  and  the  swimming-hole, 
ran  a  little  brook.  The  direct  ,way  over  this 
brook  was  at  a  point  where  it  was  about  three 
feet  deep.  Here  a  young  tree,  perhaps  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  torn  up  by  some  high  wind, 
had  been  laid  across  with  its  branching  roots  on 
the  side  toward  the  swimming-hole.  Not  far 
down,  the  brook  became  suddenly  shallow  and 
was  forded  on  stepping-stones. 

At  this  place  the  line  was  sharply  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  little  boys  and  the  big  boys.  The 
big  boys  walked  the  tree-bridge,  but  the  little 
boys  hopped  across  on  the  stepping-stones. 
Since  to  be  considered  a  little  boy  was  a  dis¬ 
grace,  fear  alone  prevented  those  who  did  not 
walk  the  tree.  One  fatal  day  I  determined  to 
bear  the  stigma,  “  little  boy,”  no  longer.  1 
spoke  to  no  one  of  my  resolution,  but  when  we 
reached  the  brook  that  afternoon,  I  waited  until 
several  of  the  larger  boys  had  crossed,  and  then 
started  boldly  over  on  the  tree. 

Distracting  yells  and  cries  of,  “You  ’re  in; 
you  ’re  in!”  arose  from  both  banks,  but  I  kept 
discreetly  silent,  and  stepped  bravely  on.  As  I 
neared  the  other  side  I  firmly  grasped  one  of 
the  projecting  roots  of  the  tree  on  which  I  stood, 
and  now,  thinking  myself  safe,  as  I  heard  once 
more  the  cry,  “  You  ’re  in;  you  ’re  in!”  exult- 
ingly  replied,  “  Am  I  ?”  But  just  then  the  root 
acted  like  a  lever  in  my  hand,  and  turned  the 
trunk  beneath  my  feet.  In  falling,  I  whirled 
completely  round,  facing  the  way  I  had  come. 
When  my  feet  touched  bottom,  I  was  off  my 
balance  in  water  breast-high.  I  stretched  out 
both  arms,  and  in  a  wild  attempt  to  regain  an 
equilibrium,  plunged  desperately  through  the 
water  until  I  reached  the  shore  whence  I  had  so 
valiantly  set  forth,  and  drew  myself  out,  soaked 
and  heavy,  on  the  bank,  looking  like  a  drowned 
kitten. 

I  got  no  nearer  the  swimming-hole  that  day. 
And  on  many  a  day  after  I  was  treated  to  a 
clever  mimicry  of  my  performance,  and  heard 
from  the  lips  of  relentless  boys : 

“  *  You  ’re  in ;  you  ’re  in !  ’  ‘Am  I  ?  ’  Ka-souze ! 
Ka-souze !  ” 


II.  AN  UNREWARDED  RESCUE. 

“Jump  in,  Frank;  you  ’ll  never  learn  till  you 
try.” 

Frank  was  tall  for  his  age,  which  was  about 
my  own.  He  was  awkward  and  heavy,  and  de¬ 
clared  he  never  could  learn  to  swim.  I  was  a 
pretty  good  swimmer  for  a  small  boy,  taking 
naturally  to  the  water — though  not  often  against 
my  will,  as  on  the  day  I  first  tried  to  cross  the 
brook  by  means  of  the  tree  bridge.  Frank  was 
a  careless,  good-humored  boy,  not  very  deep, 
which  perhaps  accounted  for  his  preference  for 
shallow  water.  He  looked  so  ridiculous  wading 
and  paddling  around  with  urchins  half  his  size 
in  the  riffles  above  the  “  hole,”  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  we  laughed  at  the  sight,  and 
finally  egged  him  on  to  make  an  attempt  to 
swim. 

From  the  day  he  first  tried  it  he  never  waded 
with  the  little  boys  again,  But  his  struggles  in 
deep  water  were  funnier  than  his  paddling  in  the 
riffles.  He  would  walk  back  some  distance  from 
the  bank,  turn  and  run  to  the  water’s  edge,  leap 
wildly  into  the  air,  and  descend  feet  first,  out  of 
sight  with  a  great  splash.  In  a  moment  up  he 
would  come  to  the  surface  spluttering  and  gasp¬ 
ing,  and  beating  the  water  into  foam  about  him 
with  arms  and  legs,, like  the  paddles  of  a  patent 
churn.  The  current  would  carry  him  swiftly 
under  the  tree  that  projected  over  the  stream, 
and  he  would  clutch  the  low-hanging  boughs 
like  a  drowning  man,  drag  himself  out  upon  the 
trunk,  and  thence  get  ashore.  He  was  at  no 
time  in  danger,  for  the  stream  was  shallow  just 
below,  and  had  he  missed  his  hold  on  the  tree 
he  would  have  been  stranded  in  a  moment  where 
the  water  was  not  a  foot  deep.  Day  after  day 
we  boys  stood  on  the  bank  and  waited  for  the 
“  circus  ”  to  begin  when  Frank  was  ready  for  his 
“  swim.”  He  came  past  us  on  a  double-quick, 
elbows  down,  features  set  and  eyes  starting 
with  determination,  and  then  we  witnessed, 
with  shrieks  of  laughter,  that  ungainly,  sprawl¬ 
ing  leap.  For  an  instant  he  hung  as  if  sus¬ 
pended,  turned  half  over,  and  then  came  down 
like  a  lead  image. 

Early  one  morning  Frank,  Ed  Bristol,  and  I 
started  out  on  a  fishing-excursion  down  the 
creek.  We  were  all  appropriately  dressed  in  the 
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oldest  clothes  that  we  could  still  get  into;  though 
Frank,  having  “sprouted"  fast,  looked  more  than 
the  rest  like  a  scarecrow,  for  his  gaunt  wrist- 
bones  showed  below  his  sleeves,  and  there  was 
a  wide  gap  between  the  tops  of  his  shoes  and 
the  legs  of  his  trousers.  But  he  was  the  proud 
wearer  of  a  new  twenty-five-cent  straw  hat,  with 
very  wide  brim,  which  made  up  for  shortcomings 
elsewhere.  We  fished  till  noon  along  the  bank, 
without  much  success,  I  must  admit.  Then  we 
sat  down  and  transferred  to  our  errtpty  stomachs 
the  lunch  we  had  carried  thus  far  in  a  basket, 
and  after  a  little  rest  kept  on  down  stream, 

1  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  reached 
a  spot  unfamiliar  to  us  all.  The  creek  here  wi¬ 
dened  and  deepened,  and  was  overhung  with  wil¬ 
low-trees  that  cast  a  delicious  shade  upon  the 
water.  “  Let  's  go  in  swimming,"  suggested 
Frank.  But,  in  my  opinion,  Frank’s  swimming 
was  not  so  well  suited  to  this  place  as  to  one 
where  he  would  be  less  dependent  on  his  own 
skill,  and  I  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  determined,  and  commenced  to  unlace 
his  shoes  at  once ;  so  I,  who  was  ready  enough 
for  my  own  part,  followed  his  example.  Ed’s 
mother  had  said  he  must  not  go  in  that  day, 
and  like  a  good  boy  he  stayed  on  land,  This 
I  soon  had  reason  to  regret,  for  he  was  nearly 
Frank’s  size,  and  I  was  less  than  two-thirds  as 
big. 

Frank’s  swimming  powers  seemed  to  have 
increased  for  the  occasion.  His  plunges  were 
less  frantic  than  before,  and  when  he  came  up 
he  struck  out  boldly,  and  scrambled  on  the  bank 
with  little  trouble.  To  vary  the  programme,  I 
put  on  Frank's  new  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
dived  with  it.  Of  course,  when  I  rose  it  was 
drawn  by  the  water  well  down  around  my  head 
and  shoulders,  but  I  swam  with  one  hand  and 
pulled  it  off  with  the  other.  Frank,  elated  by 
his  own  prowess,  announced  that  he  would  per¬ 
form  the  same  feat.  We  both  tried  to  prevent 
this,  and  warned  him  of  the  danger,  but  he 
laughed  and  said  he  knew  his  own  business, 
crowded  the  hat  on  tight,  and  jumped  in.  I 
stood  on  the  bank  with  Ed,  and  watched  anx¬ 
iously  for  his  reappearance.  Soon  up  he  came, 


impeded  as  I  had  been,  by  the  broad  brim  of 
his  hat.  This  confused  him,  as  I  had  feared, 
and  threw  him  into  a  panic,  for  he  could  neither 
see  nor  breathe.  His  arms  struck  out  aimlessly, 
and  smothered  cries  of  “  Help !  help !  *’  came 
from  under  that  miserable  hat. 

I  felt  like  a  harbor-tug  called  on  to  save  a 
sinking  ocean  steamer.  All  I  had  ever  heard 
about  the  death-grip  of  a  drowning  man  came 
into  mind;  but  I  jumped  in,  swam  warily 
around,  back  of  the  helpless  boy,  and  seized  him 
under  the  arms.  Kicking  out  rapidly  with  all 
the  strength  in  my  short  legs,  I  succeeded  in 
propelling  him  within  reach  of  Ed,  who  pulled 
him  out.  When  I  had  followed,  I  chanced  to 
see  that  hat  some  distance  down  the  stream,  and 
watched  it  float  slowly  out  of  sight  around  a 
bend. 

Frank  soon  recovered,  and  dressed  himself 
with  our  assistance.  Thus  far  he  had  said  no 
word  of  thanks  to  me.  I  had  read  of  youths 
saving  the  lives  of  strange  young  ladies,  who 
afterward  gave  their  hands,  and  incidentally 
their  fortunes,  to  their  brave  preservers.  But 
this ‘was  not  a  parallel  case,  and  words  were  all 
I  expected  in  payment,  when  Frank’s  senses 
cleared.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  start  for 
home,  Frank  put  liis  hand  to  his  head,  full  re¬ 
collection  seemed  to  dawn  on  him  all  at  once, 
and  he  turned  to  me.  I  was  ready  to  stem  the 
tide  of  his  thanks  by  protesting  that  I  had  done 
no  more  than  my  duty;  but  he  only  exclaimed, 
“  Where  *s  my  hat?  "  I  told  him  where  I  last 
had  seen  it,  and  he  cried :  "  Why  did  you  let  it 
go  ?  You  might  have  saved  it !  ” 

All  the  way  home  he  grumbled  from  under  the 
handkerchief  tied  on  his  head  in  place  of  that 
lost  straw  hat.  , 

At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  up¬ 
braided  him  for  his  ingratitude. 

This  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  said, 
sheepishly  enough,  that  of  course  he  was  much 
obliged,  but  he  wished  I  had  thought  to  save 
the  hat,  as  I  might  easily  have  done.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said,  it  was  no  matter;  but  he  was 
sorry,  as  it  was  such  a  nice  hat,  and  he  got  it 
only  yesterday. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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Fur  Hu*  Cunip;ml**ti. 

MY  CHINESE  PUPIL. 

By  a  Western  Teacher. 

Crystal  City  was  a  little  mining  camp  half  way 
up  the  barren  sln|»e  of  one  of  the  most  desolate  of 
the  1  lucky  Mount  a  ins. 

'I  here  were  about  fifty  houses,  cabins,  tents  and 
shanties,  ami  as  many  as  four  hundred  i>eopIe  in 
the  city. 

I  was  teacher  of  the  lir>t  school  in  the  little 
catup.  My  sclnHdhou.se  was  a  small  lug-cabin, 
with  two  small  windows  and  a  door.  An  old  gray 
blanket,  hung  on  two  wooden  pins,  was  the  d<M>r. 
The  scats  were  of  rough  pine  slabs,  placed  on  ends 
of  logs.  There  were  no  desks. 

On  the  first  day  of  school,  I  uent  up  the  trail  to 
the  little  log  schoolhousc,  and  waited  for  my 
pupils. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  ;iml  not  a  pupil  had 
yet  arrived,  when  there  was  a  movement  of  the 
blanket  door.  It  was  pushed  slowly  aside  in  a 
half-hesitating  manner,  and  tlicre  stood  my  first 
pupil— Wah  Sin. 

Of  course  he  was  a  Chinese  l>oy.  American 
boys  arc  never  afflicted  with  such  names  as  that. 

He  was  dressed  in  his  country’s  costume.  II  is 
father  had  evidently  allowed  him  to  wear  his 
Sunday  clothes,  in  honor  of  the  first  day  of  school. 
He  never  wore  them  again  after  that  day,  but  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  garb  very  much  like  that  worn  by 
American  boys  of  the  same  age. 

When  X  atked  Wah  Sm  how  old  he  was,  be  re- 
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plied  by  holding  up  hotli  hands,  with  nil  the  lin¬ 
gers  extended  but  one,  which  w:i>  turned  down 
toward  the  palm. 

“Then  you  arc  nine  years  old,  count  ini'  in  vonr 
thumbs  r"  I  asked. 

“Ha!  less— yes— nine  ye’  old.  Belly  good, 
(’onto  school  allec  samce  like  Mcliean  l>oy.  Ha !” 

That  little  aspirated  “Ha!"  kguu  and  ended 
everything  Wall  Sin  said.  The  Chinese  arc  sub¬ 
ject  to  peculiarities  like  other  people,  who  areal- 
ways  saving  “Oh !”  and  “All  !*’  and  “Indeed !" 

Wall  Sin  was  very  modest  and  bashful.  lie 
was,  however,  the  only  Imy  in  the  school  thus 
affected ;  and  in  time  he  overcame  these  weak  nesses. 

When  I  rang  my  little  lie  1 1  at  nine  o'clock,  aknt 
fifty  boys  autl  girls  of  all  sizes  and  ages  bad 
assembled  in  the  little  r<>om,  which  they  quite 
filled. 

They  were  dressed  hi  all  kinds  of  ill-fitting, 
coarse,  and  “made-over”  garments,  and  they  had 
few  books.  But  they  were  as  full  of  fun  as  other 
children,  and  enjoyed  life  quite  as  much  as  it  is 
enjoyed  by  l>oys  and  girls  who  have  neat,  natty 
and  stylish  clothes,  and  who  go  to  school  in  hand¬ 
some  buildings,  with  beautiful  grounds,  in  large 
and  prosperous  cities. 

Crystal  City  sounds  very  romantic  and  pretty, 
but  it  was  a  juior,  shabby,  dreary  little  place,  and 
everybody  was  poor  who  li\cd  in  it.  Indeed, 
many  of  lltc  inhabitants  were  too  poor  to  go 
away,  or  they  would  not  have  stayed  there. 

You  have  heard  of  mining  “booms"  ?  Well, 
Crystal  City  was  all  there  was  left  of  what  had 
Iktii  “a  big  old  boom,"  ns  the  miners  called  it. 
There  are  many  such  dreary  and  sorrowful  re¬ 
mains  of  dead  and  gone  “Ijooiiis"  lying  around  in 
the  gulches  and  valleys  and  on  the  slo|H>  of  the 
Kocky  Mountain^. 

At  one  time  there  had  been  u>  many  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  (tropic  in  and  around  Crystal  City,  hut  the 
excitement  died  out  in  three  or  four  mouths,  and 
most  of  the  people  had  gone  to  places  w  here  they 
thought  their  chances  would  Ik-  I  niter  ill  the  great 
lottery  of  mining. 

Wall  Siu  and  his  father  were  the  only  Chinese 
in  Crystal  City.  Wall  Sin's  father  was  the 
“washer  man"  of  the  camp,  lie  did  washing  for 
the  few  |H*ople  who  could  afford  to  hire  it  done. 

Wall  Mil  helped  with  the  Hashing  when  he  felt 
so  disposed,  but  as  lie  seldom  fell  this  disposition, 
his  indulgent  father  did  it  about  all  himself. 

There  was  water  to  be  rallied  from  a  spring 
some  distance  away.  Wall  Sin  would  he  sent  out 
with  a  tin  pail,  and  told  to  “liullee  bark." 

Ten,  fifteen,  twenty-live  minutes  would  elapse. 
The  riot  lies  in  Sam  Sin’s  I  toiler  would  I  toil  dry, 
ami  there  would  k  no  rinse-water,  lie  would 
look  down  the  trail  towards  the  spring;  no  Wall 
Siu.  lie  would  shade  bis  little  almond  cus  ami 
wrinkle  up  bis  brown  tan*,  pining  far  up  the 
niouulaiu-sidc  to  a  certain  neat  boulder,  behind 
wliieh  Wall  Siu  was  often  pleased  to  hide,  ami  shy 
rocks  at  j tropic  on  the  trail  below  to  see  them 
ujmn|H'e  big.”  No  rocks  were  Hying,  no  angry 
miner  was  seen  to  “junqHV  big,"  no  |oo*r  boulder 
was  bounding  ami  crashing  out  the  rocks  and 
among  the  stunted  pines  to  the  little  gulch  Mow. 
Wah  Siu  was  not  there. 

But  far  down  the  gulch,  oil  1  lie  one  rocky, 
crooked  street  of  the  camp,  a  furious  little  moun¬ 
tain  Imrro  could  Ik*  seen,  with  its  head  down,  its 
ears  laid  back,  and  the  heels  of  its  him!  legs  fly¬ 
ing  in  the  air  as  they  heat  a  tattoo  on  a  shining 
tin  pail  tied  to  the  animal's  tail. 

A  little  Chinese  hoy  could  k*  seen  lying  fiat  on 
his  hack  in  the  rocky  mad,  his  heels  flying,  his 
eyes  shut,  his  hands  dapping,  ami  his  lithe  little 
IhhIv  writhing  in  happiness.  Wah  Sin  was  there. 

Tho  hoys  ami  gills  all  liked  Wall  Siu.  His 
droll  looks  ami  manners  amused  them,  lie  gave 
me  no  end  of  trouble,  but  1  liked  bun  myself.  It 
was  surprising  to  note  his  progress  in  bis  studies. 
11c  con  Id  read  ami  s|»cll  w  ith  laws  of  bis  own  age 
kfore  be  bad  Ihtu  three  mouths  in  the  school, 
but  when  it  came  to  mental  arithmetic,  Wah  Sin 
said,— 

“No  like  lithmctic;  no  simlv  litlinietie  less  I 
oouiitec  on  my  lingees." 

To  “countcc  on  the  lingoes"  was  a  method  I  had 
strictly  forbidden,  nml  I  would  not  make  an  ex¬ 
cept  ion  in  Wnh  Sin’s  ease. 

The  next  day  he  came  to  me.  “No  study  lith- 
luetic;  book  alleegoue.” 

I  grasped  the  refractory  little  Chinaman's  wrist 
\ cry  firmly,  ami  picked  up  a  long  rod  lying  on 
my  desk. 

“Now  you  find  that  kutk,”  I  said  with  great  se¬ 
verity,  although  1  wanted  to  laugh  outright  at  the 
absolute  terror  in  the  1  toy’s  face  when  severe 
measures  were  tried  on  him  for  the  first  time. 

1  could  feel  him  trembling  as  he  led  the  way  out 
of  the  house  to  a  large,  fiat  slab  of  rock  near  by. 
The  Iniok  was  under  (lie  slab. 

I  stooped  to  lift  the  rock,  and  Wall  Sin  Marled 
to  run.  Dropping  the  slab  and  whirling  swiftly 
around,  I  caught  Wah  Sin  by  the  queue  kfore  lie 
bad  gone  ten  feet. 

He  stopped  very  suddenly,  put  Imtli  bands  to 
the  haek  of  his  head,  turned  a  pained  mnl  morti¬ 
fied  faee  to  me,  mnl  said,— 

“Me  stay  here  lill  bit  yet." 

“Yes,  1  think  you  will,"  I  remarked. 

About  forty  k>\>  and  girls  had  witnessed  the 
w  hole  affair,  and  of  course  enjoyed  it.  My  black¬ 
board  jtoiuter  descended  very  smartly  on  several 
tinmens  directed  towards  Wall  Sm,  with  giggles 
and  chuckles,  during  the  morning;  and  four  boys 
remained  with  me  after  school,  kcAuse  I  bad 


ennght  them  in  the  act  of  putting  their  thumbs  to 
their  noses,  and  twirling  their  lingers  at  Wall  Sin. 

It  is  hard  for  even  Chinese  boys  to  endure  This 
kind  of  ridicule  unmoved,  and  Wah  Sin  u.^  mi 
deeply  affected  by  It  that  lie  threw  a  suft-kiled 
egg  from  his  lunch-kx  across  the  room  at  one  of 
bis  persecutors. 

Wah  Sin  bad,  however,  erred  in  his  aim,  ami 
the  egg  bit  mu,  instead  of  the  boy  for  whom  it  wa> 
intended. 

The  school  burst  into  an  uproar,  Wall  Sin  sat 
trembling  and  pale  in  his  scat;  but  kfore  1  could 
reach  him,  lie  had  darted  out  of  the  door,  ami  w  as 
flying  down  the  mountain-side  towards  home  at 
|  such  a  furious  rate  of  s|>ced  that  his  shiny  black 
:  “pig-tail”  stood  straight  out  on  a  level  with  his 
bead. 

“Us  Iwys'll  go  an*  ketch  *iin  for  you,”  kindly 
:  volunteered  a  little  fellow. 

“You  are  very  obliging,”  I  replied,  “but  I  must 
decline  your  offer.” 

Wall  Sin  did  not  npjicar  tlie  next  day,  nor  the 
■  next;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  soon 
after  nine  o'clock,  I  kenmc  aware  of  an  unusual 
commotion  outside  the  hluukct-door.  It  swayed 
1  back  and  forth  in  an  unusual  maimer,  and  some 
'  one  seemed  grasping  and  pulling  it  outward. 

Suddenly  the  blank et  gave  way  entirely,  and 
came  walking  down  the  aisle  of  the  room,  with 
something  under  it,  kicking  ami  struggling. 

“A  grizzly !”  shouted  one. 

“A  cattyimnuit!”  cried  another. 


that  I  felt  perfect  confidence  in  Wall  Sin  now;  and 
the  little  Chinaman  went  away  wagging  his  head 
angrily,  ami  muttering  threats  against  his  son. 

A*  I  turned  to  enter  the  room,  I  heard  a  great 
erv  of,— 

“Teacher!  teacher!  teacher!” 

Alas  for  my  confidence  in  Wah  Sin ! 

“He  li’i-ted  that  winder,  an*  out  he  went  a-licki* 
tv-rut !”  cried  an  excited  lx>v  near  the  door. 

“Ami  lie  made  I  lie  aicfulest  mouths  at  us  kfore 
lie  went,  ami  shook  his  fUt  at  your  back,”  volun¬ 
teered  a  little  girl. 

I  stepp'd  to  the  window,  ami  saw  an  exciting 
sj^clarlr. 

Wah  Sin  ran  down  a  trail  in  full  view  of  his 
father,  and  I  kheld  what  was  literally  a  mad 
race.  The  boy  seemed  living  over  the  rocky 
ground;  his  father  ran  with  wonderful  speed.  Two 
queues  stood  at  right  angles  with  two  Chinese 
heads. 

I  knew  that  if  Sam  Sin  caught  Wah  Sin, 
my  pupils  would  k  given  an  object-lesson  that 
might  do  them  good. 

The  pursuer  and  the  pursued  ran  swiftly  down 
tie*  sleep  trail,  until  Wall  Sin  came  to  one  of  the 
>uif1  ami  dear  streams  that  go  rushing  and  foam¬ 
ing  amuml  ami  over  the  rocks  ktween  their  nar¬ 
row  hanks  in  the  narrow  gulches.  A  pine, 
from  which  the  bark  bad  fallen,  was  the  only 
bridge  over  this  stream  at  the  point  where  Wall 
Sin  readied  it.  He  sped  over  on  the  log  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  safety. 


i low  >iui:mn  aim  riM.oit ti:i*. 


“Injuns!"  screamed  an  excited  little  fellow, 
with  his  eyes  half  out  of  his  head. 

By  this  time,  human  legs  and  arms  had  hemme 
\isihle.  I  stepped  forward  and  threw  the  blanket 
|  aside,  revealing  to  our  astonished  gaze  the  strug- : 
I  gling  forms  and  angry  faces  of  Wah  Sin  and  his 
!  father. 

Boys  shouted  and  upset  seats  in  the  fulness  of 
I  their  jov;  girls  ckqqted  their  hands  ami  laughed. 

1  The  water-pail  came  rolling  across  the  flour  in  a 
:  deluge,  and  a  shrill  voice  cried  out,— 

“Johnnie  1’ratt  did  that  a-purpon',  teacher;  1 
;  seed  'im !’’ 

“I  never,"  cried  Johnnie,  in  angry  denial;  "it 
was  a  axident !” 

“O-o-o-h!  you  Johnnie  Draft !  I  saw  you." 
i  “llah,  yah!  Hi,  yi!  Halt,  ah,  yi!"  S  im  siu 
had  spoken,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  room. 

At  the  end  of  each  angry  little  oxpletne.  Wall 
,  Sin  bail  received  a  shake  ami  a  kx  on  the  ears. 

I  but  he  was  defiant  and  rekllious. 

I  "He  bookee  boy!  I.uii  way  from  >ehoul!  l'lay 
;  bookee  on  numntlin,  yah!" 

!  Wall  Sin  was  treated  to  a  terrible  shako. 

I  “Nelly  bad  boy.  hazy  !  Whipive  him !  Yah. 

'  hi,  yah!" 

After  each  of  these  sharp,  short  exclamations, 

|  Wah  Sin  was  slapped  and  cutlcd  until  a  took  of 
penitence  nml  submission  came  into  his  face,  amt 
he  cried  lustily. 

I  thought  it  time  to  interfere.  “There,  Sam  sin," 
I  said  to  the  angry  parent,  “I  am  sure  Wah  Sin 
will  not  play  truant  again.  Uet  him  take  Ins  seat 
now/* 

1  motioned  toward  Wah  Sin’s  seat:  Sam  Sin 
led  him  to  it,  picked  him  up  ;iml  plump c  .  Ir.m 
down  on  the  kncli  in  a  maimer  that  threatened 
dislocation  to  tho  boy’s  neck. 

I  followed  Sam  Sm  to  the  door,  assuring  him 


■snm  Mn  fill  lowed  —  half-way ;  and  there  we 
ruiihl  see  him  swaying  back  ami  forth  with  out¬ 
stretched  aims  for  a  moment,  when  down  lie  went 
into  the  foamy  waters. 

Wall  Sin  sped  on  and  on,  and  soon  was  lost  to 
sight  behind  a  curve  in  the  mountain. 

We  saw  Sam  Sin  struggle  out,  and  scramble, 
dripping  wot,  to  the  shore,  and  speed  on.  But  my 
pupils  missed  the  object-lesson  I  hoped  they  would 
profit  by. 

And  that  was  Wnh  Sin’s  Inst  day  at  my  school. 

Three  days  thereafter  the  rumbling  old  stage¬ 
coach  pas-ed  the  school-house  on  its  way  to  the 
railroad  station,  fifty  miles  distant. 

I  saw  Sam  Sin  seated  on  top  of  the  coach,  his 
beds  dangling  in  the  air. 

Mated  by  the  driver  was  Walt  Sin.  He  sawnie 
at  tin*  upen  window,  and,  forgetting  and  forgiving 
all  pad  differences,  as  school-hoys  do  forget  and 
ftirguc,  lie  smiled  brightly,  waved  one  little  brown 
hand,  nodded  his  head  in  farewell,  and  I  saw  Wah 
Sin  no  more. 
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THE  SWIMMING-HOLE  STORIES. 


By  Walter  Storrs  Bigelow. 


VI.  NATHAN  DOOLITTLE’S  LAWN  PARTY. 

“Why  don’t  you  fellows  come  up  to  my 
house,  sometimes  ?  ”  said  Nathan  Doolittle, 

“Oh,  you  live  so  far  off,  up  hill,  that  we  need 
a  special  invitation." 

The  other  boys  all  laughed.  The  fact  was, 
Nathan  had  asked  them  to  his  house  a  great 
many  times,  and  they  were  tired  of  making  ex¬ 
cuses  for  not  going. 

Nathan  had  just  now  drawn  himself  out  of  the 
swimming-hole,  by  means  of  the  big  tree,  and 
was  sitting  on  the  bank  below,  with  his  feet  over 
the  edge,  dipping  them  into  the  current  and 
watching  the  water  curl  around  his  sharp  little 
ankle-bones.  He  was  the  last  to  leave  the  stream, 
and  the  other  boys  were  in  all  stages  of  dressing, 
from  Tommy  Toles  pulling  a  flannel  shirt  down 
over  his  shock  of  red  hair,  like  an  extinguisher 
putting  out  a  candle,  to  Archie  Lawrence  slip¬ 
ping  a  neat  city  necktie  under  the  round  edge  of 
his  snowy  linen  collar,  The  country  boys  wore 
paper  collars  \  but  Archie,  who  came  every 
summer  from  New  York  to  visit  his  grand¬ 
mother,  wore  linen  ones,  regardless  of  the 
trouble  of  “  doing  them  up.” 

Nathan  Doolittle  was  one  of  the  kind  of  boys 
that  are  always  hanging  on  at  the  edge  of  the 
circle,  but  never  able  to  become  a  part  of  it. 
He  lived  in  a  great,  staring,  red  brick  house, 
set  far  back  from  the  road,  and  approached 


through  a  semicircular  driveway  that  would 
have  been  inviting  if  lined  with  trees,  but  was 
hot  and  dusty  because  the  only  trees  in  front 
of  the  house  were  a  few  small  evergreens  near 
the  center  of  the  lawn,  which  was  cut  up  and 
spoiled  by  stiff  flower-beds.  Standing  about  in 
the  grass  were  several  cast-iron  dogs  and  a  cast- 
iron  deer.  Instead  of  running  away,  the  deer 
was  trying  to  stare  the  dogs  out  of  countenance. 

Nathan  said  no  more  on  the  subject  then ; 
but  the  next  afternoon,  Wednesday,  he  appeared 
at  the  swimming-hole  with  the  right  pocket  of 
his  jacket  bulging,  and  began  at  once  to  relieve 
it  by  handing  around  some  rather  soiled  and 
crumpled  sealed  envelops,  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes.  In  mine  I  found  a  half-sheet  of 
note-paper,  with  this  writing  on  it : 


a/t 

‘5>i_ 


Each  of  the  others  found  in  his  envelop  a 
like  invitation. 

“Is  Saturday  your  birthday,  Nathan?”  asked 
Ed  Bristol. 

“  No.  Why  ?  ” 
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.“Oh,  nothing;  I  only  thought  perhaps  it 
might  he.” 

It  was  one  thing  not  to  go  to  Nathan’s  house 
when  he  asked  us  offhand,  and  quite  another 
to  refuse  an  invitation  to  a  real  party.  We  all 
accepted  on  the  spot. 

When  we  left  the  swimming-hole,  we  straggled 
along  through  the  meadow,  which  was  already 
turning  brown,  past  the  apple-tree  from  which  the 
little  red  apples  were  all  gone,  and  along  the  lane 
to  the  gate  between  it  and  the  main  village  road. 
As  we  separated,  Will  Perkins  called  out : 

“  Nathan,  what  time  will  you  expect  us, 
Saturday  ?  ” 

“Oh,  about  this  time,”  answered  Nathan, 
with  an  important  air. 

Saturday  seemed  like  Sunday  in  my  uncle’s 
side  yard,  for  none  of  the  boys  were  there. 
They  were  all  getting  ready  for  the  party.  It 
seemed  yet  more  like  Sunday  when,  about  a 
quarter  to  five  o’clock,  Charlie,  Bobby,  and  I, 
dressed  in  our  best  clothes,  started  down  the 
gravel  path  and  went  out  the  front  gate.  We 
turned  to  the  right,  and  soon  met  two  or  three 
more  boys,  dressed  up,  as  we  were,  and  we  all 
went  up  the  hill  toward  Nathan’s  house. 

As  we  entered,  and  walked  along  the  drive¬ 
way,  we  saw  Nathan,  and  several  early  guests, 
standing  around  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
on  the  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

“  Hullo, boys! ’’was  Nathan’s  greeting.  “Come 
over  here.” 

We  had  expected  to  be  asked  into  the  house 
first ;  but  were  glad  not  to  be,  for  Mrs.  Doolittle 
did  n’t  seem  to  like  boys,  and  so  boys  did  n’t  like 
Mrs.  Doolittle.  We  had  wondered  that  she  al¬ 
lowed  Nathan  to  have  a  party,  anyway. 

Before  long,  Lou  Preston,  Will  Perkins,  and 
Frank  Barnes  arrived,  and,  a  few  minutes  later, 
some  more  boys.  They  all  were  asked,  as  we 
had  been,  to  join  the  group  on  the  side  lawn. 

The  honors  of  host  seemed  to  sit  rather 
heavily  on  Nathan,  and  in  consequence  a  chill 
was  on  the  company.  Nathan,  we  noticed, 
had  on  his  every-day  clothes ;  brown  trousers, 
and  a  bottle-green  jacket  with  bone  buttons. 
We  wished  that  we  had  ours  on,  too,  so  that  we 
might  lie  around  on  the  grass  as  usual. 

“  Let  ’s  play  leapfrog,”  suggested  Nathan 
desperately,  at  last. 


As  no  one  could  think  of  an  outdoor  garhe 
better  suited  to  our  best  clothes,  we  played 
leapfrog,  but  so  cautiously  that  no  frog  would 
have  recognized  our  leaps.  In  trying  to  vault 
Sam  Seaver,  who  was  long  and  awkward,  and 
did  n’t  bend  over  far  enough,  I  stumbled  head¬ 
long  on  my  hands  and  knees.  The  skin  was 
scraped  from  the  palms  of  my  hands,  and  in  its 
place  was  spread  a  thin  layer  of  dark-brown 
earth,  well  ground  on  and  streaked  with  green. 
My  hands  smarted,  but  were  not  so  sore  as 
my  feelings  when  I  looked  down  and  found 
two  hopeless  grass-stains  on  my  trousers,  just 
below  the  knees.  They  were  my  white  duck 
trousers,  the  pride  of  summer,  made  over  for 
me  out  of  a  pair  in  which  bluff  Uncle 
Harry  had  often  paced  the  quarter-deck  of  his 
frigate,  in  fine  weather.  The  sight  almost  took 
away  my  appetite  for  supper.  By  this  time, 
none  of  the  boys  were  so  spruce  as  when  they 
came.  Their  wristbands  were  wrinkled  and 
their  hands  were  grimy;  but  they  were  more 
than  ready  for  the  hot  biscuit,  cold  ham,  and 
perhaps  ice-cream,  in  prospect,  when  Nathan 
asked : 

“  What  time  is  it,  Charlie  ?  " 

Charlie  looked  at  a  new  silver  watch,  with 
an  effort  to  appear  quite  used  to  it. 

“  Ten  minutes  past  six.” 

“Is  that  so?  Why,  it ’s  after  supper-time! 
Have  you  fellows  had  your  grub  ?  ” 

For  a  minute  you  might  have  heard  a  mos¬ 
quito  sharpening  his  bill.  Then  some  one  an¬ 
swered  faintly,  “  No.” 

“  Well,  I  must  go  now,  and  get  mine.  You 
just  make  yourselves  at  home,  and  I  *11  be 
back  before  long.” 

“  Hold  on,  Nathan,”  drawled  Lou  Preston. 
“  I ’d  like  to  understand  this.  The  fact  is,  we 
thought  we  were  invited  to  take  supper  with 
you.” 

“  Oh,  no ;  I  did  n’t  mean  that.  I  was  afraid 
.you  thought  so,  when  I  saw  you  all  dressed  up. 
But  perhaps  mother  will — ” 

“You  need  n’t  ask  her.  I  guess  we  *11  go 
now — won’t  we,  boys?” 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  fifteen  very  hungry 
boys  arrived,  unexpected,  at  their  homes,  told 
their  story,  and  were  glad  to  eat  whatever  they 
could  get,  instead  of  a  lawn-party  supper. 
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“  ROBIN.” 


BY  FANNIE  J.  PAVEY. 


My  little  brother,  Robin,  is  only  five  years 
old,  and  lie’s  just  the  nicest,  funniest  little 
fellow  you  ever  saw  ;  but  he  docs  do  dread¬ 
ful  things,  sometimes. 

For  a  whole  year,  he  has  been  tegsing  to 
go  to  school,  and  last  winter,  mamma  prom¬ 
ised  him  that,  if  he  would  be  a  good  boy,  he 
might  go  this  summer  ;  but  we  were  at 
Uncle  Charley’s  nearly  all  summer,  so  he 
couldn’t  go  until  this  fall.  All  of  this  vaca¬ 
tion  lie  had  thought  of  nothing  else  but  the 
first  day  of  school,  and  it  would  make  you 
laugh  to  see  him  try  to  stretch  himself  upas 
tall  as  I  am,  when  of  course  lie  couldn’t,  be¬ 
cause  I’m  twice  as  old  as  he  is. 

This  morning  was  the  commencement  of 
the  fall  term,  and  Robin’s  head  was  so  full 
of  it,  that  he  woke  up  before  anybody  but 
Kitty  had  thought  of  stirring.  He  bothers 
Kitty  awfully,  sometimes ;  but  when  he 
wants  to  coax  her  to  do  anything,  he  is  so 
sweet  about  it,  that  she  says  “  it’s  niver  a 
bit  of  a  no”  she  can  give  him.  So  when  he 
asked  her  to  dress  him,  she  told  him  at  first 
that  he  was  crazy,  to  be  getting  up  so  early, 
and  she  wouldn’t  help  him  at  all,  at  all. 

But  he  hopped  out  of  bed  and  ran  down 
stairs  after  her  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could 
carry  him  ;  and  when  she  was  on  her  knees, 
putting  the  potatoes  in  the  oven,  lie  crept 
up  behind  her,  and  put  liis  arm  tight  around 
her  neck. 

“  Now  I’ve  got  you,”  ho  said. 

“  You  naughty  boy  !”  said  she  ;  “  you’ll 
catch  a  dreadful  cold,  running  around  the 
house  like  this  in  your  nightgown.  What’ll 
I  do  wid  you  ?” 

“  O,  just  dretli  me,  Kitty  dear ;  pleathc 
do.” 

And  then  she  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  picking 
him  up  in  her  arms,  brought  him  up  stairs ; 
and  I  heard  her  say, 

“I  niver  saw  the  likes  of  you  ;  you’re  as 
cunning  as  a  jailor.  I  suppose  I  might  as 
well  dress  you  and  have  done  wid  it,  or  else 
you’ll  niver  quit  your  bothering.” 

That’s  just  the  way  it  always  comes  out, 
if  Robin  wants  anything.  He  hides  grand¬ 
ma’s  spectacles,  and  steps  on  her  old  cat’s 
tail,  but  she’s  always  giving  him  sugar  plums 
and  laughing  at  his  tricks.  Even  if  mother 
scolds  him,  there  is  a  laugh  in  her  eye,  and 
lie  isn’t  one  bit  afraid. 

Well,  this  morning,  when  Kitty  brought 
him  up  stairs,  he  looked  just  as  pleased  ns 
he  possibly  could  be  ;  and  for  all  Kitty  had 
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to  leave  her  work  to  bother  with  him,  even 
if  she  pretended  to  be  cross,  anyone  could 
see  she  wasn’t.  He  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
be  dressed,  that  he  behaved  first  rate,  and 
so  Kitty  soon  had  him  all  ready.  He  has 
just  got  his  first  pants  and  boots,  and  lie 
thinks  they  make  him  ever  so  many  inches 
taller.  As  soon  as  he  had  them  on,  he  put 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  strutted 
around  like  a  young  peacock,  all  the  while 
trying  to  whistle  and  act  like  brother  Mark. 

I  was  real  sleep}',  and  wanted  to  have 
another  nap,  and  so  I  said, 

“  Do  go  away,  Robin,  I  want  to  sleep.” 
And  then  he  looked  at  me  as  sober  as  an 
owl,  and  said  something  grandpa  had  taught 
him,  “  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  ritlie, 
inakth  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  withe.” 

I  was  getting  vexed  because  he  wouldn’t 
go  away,  and  so  I  said,  as  crossly  as  I  could, 
u  You  are  not  a  man  yet !  and  you  are 
not  very  wise,  either,  so  you  needn’t  feel  so 
big.”  But  I  couldn’t  help  laughing  to  see 
the  airs  lie  put  on,  as  he  said, 

44  O,  you  arc  nothing  but  a  girl ;  you  can’t 
wear  boots !” 

And  then  he  went  marching  out  of  the 
room  like  a  major,  and  I  could  hear  him 
tramping  through  the  hall  and  up  stairs  and 
down,  until  he  had  waked  up  everyone  in 
the  house. 

Then  he  could  hardly  wait  for  breakfast ; 
and  after  it  was  over  he  was  just  as  bad,  and 
never  gave  me  a  bit  of  peace  until  school 
time.  When  we  were  at  last  all  ready  to  go, 
mother  kissed  us,  and  said, 

•*  Now  you’ll  lie  sure  to  lie  a  good  boy, 
won’t  you,  Robin  ?”  and  he  looked  as  honest 
as  a  judge,  and  said,  “  Of  courthe  I  will, 
mu.” 

He  wouldn’t  take  hold  of  my  hand, 
“Cauthe  I  ain’t  a  baby  anymore,”  he  said; 
and  so  lie  walked  along  by  my  side,  trying  to 
take  as  long  steps  as  I  did.  When  we  got  to 
school  I  told  Mr.  Porter  that  he  was  my 
little  brother,  Robin  ;  and  he  said  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  him,  and  hoped  he  would  be 
very  good,  and  try  to  learn  ;  and  then  he 
gave  him  a  seat  upon  a  bench  with  some 
others. 

I  couldn’t  help  watching  him  nearly  all 
of  the  time.  I  w*as  so  afraid  that  he  might 
do  something  improper.  He  was  real  good 
while  Mr.  Porter  was  calling  the  roll  and 
reading  the  Bible ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
prayer  he  burst  right  out  laughing,  and  when 
I  looked  out  between  my  fingers,  I  saw  that 
one  of  the  big  boys  was  making  funny  faces 
at  him.  Robin  was  kind  of  scared  when  he 
laughed  out  loud,  and  his  face  was  as  red  as 


fire,  when  Mr.  Porter  looked  at  him  after 
the  prayer.  I  was  so  ashamed  that  I  wished 
we  were  both  at  home. 

Robin  was  pretty 'good  for  a  while  after 
that,  and  sat  and  watched  Alice  Spencer, 
who  is  a  little,  red-cheeked  girl,  with  lopg 
curls  and  pretty,  blue  eyes.  After  a  while  he 
began  to  move  up  closer  to  her,  and  took  a 
big  red  apple  out  of  his  pocket  and  put  it  in 
her  lap  ;  then  she  kissed  him,  and  all  the  big 
boys  and  girls  began  to  laugh. 

“  Little  Robin,”  said  Mr.  Porter,  “I  think 
you  had  better  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
bench  and  so  he  had  to  go. 

Robin  learned  liis  letters  a  long  time  ago, 
and  can  spell  a  great  many  words,  so  he  was 
put  in  the  primer  with  little  Alice  and  some 
others  about  as  big  as  she.  When  it  came 
Robin’s  turn  to  read,  he  couldn’t  make  out 
what  t-e-a  spelt ;  and  Mr.  Porter  said, 

“  It’s  something  that  I  guess  your  mamma 
drinks,  and  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  liked 
a  taste,  sometimes.  Can’t  you  think  what 
it  is  ?” 

“  Wine,”  said  Robin,  smacking  his  lips ; 
“  but  I  never  get  any,  if  I  do  like  it.” 

Mr.  Porter’s  mouth  looked  as  though  it 
wras  going  to  smile,  and  I  was  afraid  he  w’ould 
think  that  mamma  drank  wine  all  the  time, 
and  she  doesn’t ;  she  only  takes  it  when  she 
is  sick,  and  Robin  is  ahvays  teasing  for  it 
because  it  looks  so  pretty. 

In  a  few’  minutes,  Mr.  Porter  wanted  to 
know’  what  r-o-d  spelt,  and  he  said,  “  It’s 
something  they  punish  bad  boys  with,  some¬ 
times  ;  can  anyone  tell  what  it  is  ?” 

“  Yctli,  thir,  it  itli  shingle ,”  sang  out  Robin. 
“I  never  get  W’liipped,  but  Larry  Gaynon’s 
mother  licks  him  aw’fully,  and  she  most 
always  takes  a  shingle.” 

Everybody  in  school  began  to  laugh,  w'lien 
he  said  that,  and  Mr.  Porter  laughed,  too, 
and  excused  the  class. 

After  that,  Robin  opened  his  primer,  and 
pretended  to  be  studying,  but  I  could  see 
that  Jimmy  Smith,  who  sat  next  to  him, 
kept  picking  at  him  and  teasing  him,  and  all 
of  a  sudden,  viien  I  looked  up,  they  w’ere 
spitting  at  each  other. 

I  hemmed  and  coughed,  and  tried  to  make 
Robin  look  at  me,  but  he  didn’t ;  and  pretty 
soon  Mr.  Porter  saw'  them,  too,  and  said, 

“  Jimmy  and  Robin,  come  here,  right 
away.” 

I  thought  he  was  trying  to  keep  from 
laughing,  but  he  looked  very  sober,  and  said, 

“  I’m  astonished  to  find  you  engaged  in 
such  a  disgraceful  manner ;  if  you  must  spit 
at  anyone,  you  may  spit  at  me.  Now  begin, 
Jimmy.” 
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“  I  don’t  want  to,  sir,”  said  Jimmy,  begin¬ 
ning  to  cry. 

“  Well,  if  I  excuse  you,  do  you  think  you 
will  ever  do  it  again  ?”  asked  Mr.  Porter. 

“No,  sir,”  said  Jimmy,  hanging  his  head. 

“  Then  you  may  go  to  your  seat,”  said 
Mr.  Porter.  “  And  now,  Robin,  are  you 
ready  to  begin*?” 

Robin  didn’t  look  sorry  a  bit,  and  when 
Mr.  Porter  asked  him,  he  stood  straight  up 
and  spit  right  on  Mr.  Porter’s  coat.  Mr. 
Porter  looked  astonished,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
but  he  couldn’t  scold  Robin,  for  he  told  him 
to  do  it,  though,  of  course,  he  thought  he 
wouldn’t  dare  ;  so  he  only  said,  “You  may 
take  your  seat,  now,  sir.” 

Oh  !  I  was  so  mortified,  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
wanted  to  run  away  and  hide ;  but  I  guess 
that  Robin  was  sorry,  too,  when  he  saw 
what  he  had  done,  for  he  pulled  out  his  little 
bit  of  a  handkerchief,  and  went  right  up  to 


Mr.  Porter,  and  said,  “  Pleathe,  Mr.  Porter, 
let  me  wipe  it  olf.  I’m  real  thorry  it  went 
on  your  coat.” 

And  Mr.  Porter  couldn’t  help  being  good 
to  him,  any  more  than  Grandma  and  Kitty  ; 
so  he  let  him  wipe  it  oil’,  and  then  put  his 
hand  upon  Robin’s  head  and  only  said, 

“  Now  you’ll  try  and  not  do  anything  more 
that  is  naughty,  won’t  you  ?” 

And  Robin  said,  “  Yetli,  tliir,  I’ll  be  ath 
good  atli  pie,  till  tlichool  ith  out.” 

So  he  tried  hard  to  be  good  after  he  went 
to  his  seat,  but  it  wasn’t  long  before  his  little 
curly  head  began  to  bob  up  and  down,  and 
at  last  it  tumbled  over  on  the  seat,  and  he 
went  fast  asleep.  I  was  real  glad  when 
school  was  out,  and  that  he  was  not  going 
in  the  afternoon.  But  I  guess  he’ll  be  better 
to-morrow,  and  perhaps  your  little  brother, 
(if  you’ve  got  one,)  wouldn’t  have  done  any 
better  the  first  day. 
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For  the  Common  School  Journal. 

A  STORY  FOR  YOUTH.  „ 

SAMMY  GRAVES  AND  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

As  Miss  Starr,  the  school  teacher  in  Princeville,  was  on 
her  way  home  from  school,  farmer  Brown  came  to  his  door 
and  called  to  her  to  come  in.  When  she  had  seated  herself 
in  the  cool  keeping-room  and  laid  aside  her  sun  bonnet,  he 
thus  spoke: 

“Fye  been  wanting  to  tell  you  about  Sammy  Graves! 
You  know  Sammy’s  father  is  a  very  bad  man.  He  is  a 
drunkard,  and  his  two  oldest  boys  are  thieving,  swearing 
characters.  Many  a  bushel  of  fruit  have  I  lost  from  my 
orchard  by  those  same  boys !  ” 

“  Well,  last  night,  about  dusk,  as  I  was  coming  home 
from  the  field,  I  thought  Fd  come  around  by  the  orchard  to 
look  at  the  early  sweet  apple  tree,  which  I  knew  was  getting 
ripe  pretty  fast.  Just  as  I  came  up  to  it,  I  saw  a  boy  com¬ 
ing  up  the  road,  looking  behind  him  and  stealing  along,  so 
that  I  knew  at  once  what  he  was  after,  and  dropped  down 
close  behind  the  fence  to  watch.  It  was  growing  quite  dark 
so  that  he  could  not  see  me.” 

“He  walked  slower  and  slower  as  he  came  near  the  tree, 
then  stopped  and  looked  up  and  down  the  road  and  across  the 
lot.  As  he  climbed  over  the  fence  I  knew  that  it  was 
Sammy  Graves.  He  began  to  jump  for  the  lower  branches, 
which  were  almost  low  enough  for  him  to  reach,  but  sud¬ 
denly  stopped,  looked  down  and  shook  his  head,  then  turned 
and  ran  towards  the  fence.”  . 

“Instead  of  getting  over,  he  stood  still  a  moment,  and 
came  slowly  back  to  the  tree,  looking  up  into  the  branches. 
At  last  he  broke  out :  ‘No!  no !  I  won’t  steal !  Miss  Starr 
says  it  is  wicked,  and  last  week  she  read  to  us  out  of  the 
big  Bible,  how  God  said,  Thou  slialt  not  steal !  No !  HI  not 
take  a  single  apple  !  ’  Then  he  ran  away  just  as  fast  as  hia 
legs  could  carry  him.” 
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il  Now,  Miss  Starr,”  said  the  good  farmer,  “  when  I  got  up 
from  behind  the  fence,  I  could  not  keep  the  tears  out  of  my 
old  eyes  ;  and  I’ve  been  thinking  ever  since  that  that  boy 
ought  to  be  taken  away  from  his  drunken  father.  You  see 
a  boy  like  that  has  the  right  kind  of  stuff  in  him,  and  he’ll 
turn  out  a  brave  man  if  he  is  well  brought  up  !  I  thought 
Pd  see  you,  and  ask  you  what  you  knew  about  him,  and  tell 
you  how  jnuch  good  your  teaching  had  done.  God  bless 
you,  ma’m  !  you  would  have  felt  well  paid  for  all  your  hard 
work,  if  you  had  seen  the  boy,  and  heard  him  talk  to  him¬ 
self  under  that  tree  as  I  did.” 

“  You  see,  I  told  my  wife  it  might  help  heal  up  the  sore 
spot  we’ve  had  in  our  hearts  ever  since  our  John  died,  if  we 
should  take  this  boy  and  do  the  best  we  could  by  him !  ” 
And  as  the  old  man  finished  his  story  he  hastily  brushed  his 
eyes  with  his  coat  sleeve. 

There  were  tears  in  Miss  Starr’s  eyes,  too,  as  she  heard 
that  one  of  her  scholars  had  done  so  nobly,  and  her /heart 
was  full  of  thankfulness  that  little  Sammy  would  be  so  well 
provided  for.  She  told  farmer  Brown  how  she  liked  the 
boy’s  fine,  frank  face  on  the  first  day  of  school ;  how  she  had 
tried  to  bear  patiently  with  the  rude  manners  and  bad  habits 
acquired  at  home,  and  striven  to  win  his  love  by  gentle 
means. 

Farmer  Brown  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Sammy  Graves 
grew  up  a  good,  brave  boy,  and  became  a  noble,  earnest 
man.  Whenever  he  was  tempted,  he  remembered  the  early 
sweet  apple  tree  in  the  orchard,  and  firmly  clung  to  the  right. 

J.  G.  E. 
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"SPECKLED  FACE” 

BT  JENNY  A.  STONE. 


Liz!  Li*  Barry  I”  called  a  loud,  hateful  voice  threw  myself  upon  the  grass,  burying  my  face 
from  the  other  end  of  the  garden.  in  my  hands,  and  weeping  as  a  happy  child 

I  did  not  need  to  look  up  to  know  that  my  { never  could  have  wept.  I  thought  of  my  com  in 
coudn  Fred  was  coming  toward  me;  the  chill  jFred,  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  so  cruel;  and 
that  crept  over  my  little  body  told  me  too  plninly  |  immediately  a  gallows  loomed  up  in  the  distance; 
(hat  my  evil  genius  was  near.  i  the  reward  my  childish  imagination  pictured  for 


“Weill”  he  shouted,  “I’ve  done  what  I  said  j 
1  would.  Fve  killed  that  little  plague  of  a  robin  ^ 
foryoa.  He  won't  steal  any  moro  cherries  ”  1 

I  rose  slowly  to  my  feet,  holding  the  book  1 1 
bad  been  reading  behind  me;  then  gave  it  a  sly  j 
fling  into  the  long  grass.  My  poor  heart  was  | 
fall  [  cast  one  trembling  glance  at  the  cold,  ( 
sneering  face  before  me;  the  hot  tears  went  leap-  \ 
ing  and  flashing  down  over  the  bosom  of  my  j 
patched  calico  dress.  I  moved  my  lips  to  speak,  \ 
bat  the  sharp  agony  was  working  in  my  heart,  j 
tnd  no  sound  followed  the  effort.  \ 

“Oh,  you  want  to  know  whore  he  is,  do  you  ?”  [ 
uid  the  cruel  boy.  "Will  you  just  go  down  the  s 
long  path  and  out  the  front  gate,  and  you  will ; 
find  him  abont  opposite  the  big  locust  tree,  in  j 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Hold  on,”  he  shouted,  j 
« Ivas  speeding  away,  "perhaps  he  isn’t  just  j 
ia  the  middle  of  the  road;  he  may  be  a  little  to  j 
one  side;  but  never  mind,  you'll  be  Bure  to  find  j 
him,  there's  lots  of  blood  around  there.”  j 

Cheeking  my  sobs  as  I  opened  tho  gate,  I  j 
^ed  slowly  along,  dreading  the  worst,  yet  j 
hoping  that  the  cruel  boy  had  deceived  me.  No  I  j 
it  was  all  too  true.  There  lay  my  poor  bird,  J 
his  little  head  bruised  and  bloody;  and  yet  he  j 
*u  not  dead;  for  his  wings  were  fluttering  > 
feebly  in  the  hot  dust  where  he  had  been  thrown,  I 
Ceatlj  I  raised  him  on  my  trembling  hands,  and  j 
filling  down  by  the  garden  fence,  I  laid  him  on  j 
the Bofl  grass  beside  me.  It  was  but  a  moment;  | 
little  flutter;  and  the  film  gathered  over  his  | 
<7*9.  He  was  dead.  My  poor,  lame  robin  1  Wns  i 
>t  for  this  I  had  nursed  him  so  carefully ;  that  | 
hsd  loved  him  better  than  anything  else  in  the  ; 
J«Id,  nave  my  little  brother  Clinton,  ever  since  j; 
took  him  out  of  that  wicked  trap,  where  his  j 
oot  had  been  so  cruelly  crushed?  And  now 
t  he, was  a  little  better,  and  could  hop  about 
.  ulf**811  ant*  enj°y  himself  so  well,  he  must 
killed  to  furnish  amusement  for  a  wicked 
Ti  tho  seemed  to  find  no  pleasure  save  in  the  ; 
of  others.  My  tears  came  afresh,  and  I 


his  misdeeds.  Then  I  thought  of  my  parents, 
dead  and  gone  to  heaven,  and  of  my  little  bro¬ 
ther  only  six  years  old,  and  myself  twelve,  left, 
like  the  babes  in  the  wood,  to  an  undo  who 
cared  for  no  one  out  of  the  circle  of  his  own 
family.  Ho  might  not,  indeed,  hire  ruffians  to 
murder  us,  but  how  much  better  was  this  gra¬ 
dual  crushing  out  of  our  hearts  of  every  childish 
emotion,  and  imprinting  on  our  little  faces  thus 
early  the  core  that  ought  to  come  with  years? , 

With  every  new  thought  came  a  fresh  burst 
of  tears,  and  I  was  wearied  and  almost  helpless 
when  I  heard  a  step  approaching  me. 

"He  is  coming,”  I  thought,  "to  see  whether 
his  cruelty  has  operated  as  he  intended  it 
should,”  and  almost  mad  with  passion  I  shouted, 
"Go  away!  don't  you  come  here,  you  hateful 
boy.  I  am  going  to  tell  uncle  Robert  of  you. 
I  wish  you  were  dead  and  still  os  my  poor  robin 
is — I  am  sure  I  nover  want  to  see  you  again.” 

"What l  my  little  girl?”  said  a  deep  voice, 
close  at  my  side.  I  started  to  my  feet,  mortified 
and  angry  that  a  stranger  should  have  witnessed 
this  exhibition  of  my  passionate  littlo  heart,  and 
turned  to  seo  whence  the  voice  proceeded.  A 
gentleman  was  standing  at  my  side,  looking  down 
upon  me  with  a  smile,  half  of  surprise,  half  of 
pity,  upon  his  handsome  face.  But  my  quick 
glance  showed  me  that  he  carried  a  gun  over 
hia  right  shoulder,  and  his  left  hand  held  a 
string  of  birds.  With  a  heart  already  stung 
and  bleeding  for  my  dead  robin,  this  eight  was 
more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  returned  his  plea¬ 
sant  smile  with  an  angry  frown. 

"So  you  kill  birds  too,  do  you?”  I  exclaimed. 
"  I  see  their  pretty  wings  all  covered  with  blood: 
how  could  you?”  and  fresh  sobs  burst  from  my 
heart. 

"But  these  are  not  robins,  my  child,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

"I  don't  care,”  I  sobbed,  "they  are  birds,  and 
I  hate  you  for  killing  them.” 

He  turned  away  with  a  grieved  look,  and  I 

AA7 
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caught  up  my  robin  and  flew  toward  the  house. 
As  I  opened  the  gate,  Fred  stepped  out  from 
beneath  a  lilac  tree. 

11  Ha  I  ha!”  he  sneered,  “somebody  else  got 
the  benefit  of  that  pretty  speech  you  had  been 
fixing  up  for  me.  Now  wasn’t  you  ashamed?” 
I  made  no  answer,  and  he  caught  my  dress  as  I 
was  passing  him.  “Look  here!”  he  said,  “are 
you  going  to  tell  father  about  that  bird?” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  I  answered,  spitefully,  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  free. 

“Well,"  ho  said,  releasing  me,  “go  and  do  it, 
I  am  willing.  Only  remembor  that  if  you  do, 
I’ll  make  Clinton  pay  for  it  when  he  gets  back 
from  the  woods.”  This  was  his  usual  threat, 
and  a  most  effectual  o  je  as  he  well  knew,  for  I 
would  suffer  any  wron  $  rather  than  to  have  my 
darling  brother  como  to  harm. 

Softly  crying  to  myself,  I  stole  round  tho 
house  to  the  wood-Bhed,  and  gained  tho  humblo 
chamber  which  Clinton  and  I  called  our  own, 
without  observation.  There  I  laid  my  bird  down 
on  the  rough  window-sill  and  seated  myself  be¬ 
side  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the  whirl  of  thought 
that  swept  through  my  ohildish  brain  as  I  sat 
there  alone  with  my  dead  favorite.  The  sharp 
senso  of  wrong  and  injustice,  of  cruelty  prac¬ 
tised  by  tho  strong  upon  the  defenceless,  of  my 
own  dark  life  and  Clinton’s  blighted  childhood, 
a  very  foot-ball  for  his  rude  cousin — all  theso 
camo  up  before  me.  Then  I  wondered  if  all  tho 
peoplo  in  the  world  were  alike.  He,  who  bad 
smiled  upon  mo  so  kindly,  could  he  be  like  my 
cousin?  My  heart  had  already  began  to  frame 
excuses  for  him.  In  my  childish  partiality  I 
fancied  that  I  could  never  hate  him  as  I  did 
Fred. 

How  long  I  sat  there  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
must  havo  boen  hours,  for  when  I  looked  up 
again  I  saw  that  tho  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
a  silvery  mist  was  gathering  slowly  over  the 
meadows. 

I  began  to  wonder  if  Clinton  had  come  home, 
and  then  I  saw  aunt  Lois  come  out  of  the  house 
and  gather  up  her  shining  milk-pans  from  the 
long  table  under  my  window.  Sho  never  wanted 
me  to  do  anything  except  knitting.  If  I  offered 
my  assistance,  she  would  always  tell  mo  that  if 
I  kept  out  of  her  way  it  was  all  she  asked  of  ; 
me.  It  fairly  made  her  ache,  she  said,  to  see  a 
stocking  in  my  hand,  I  was  such  a  snail,  and  | 
yet  sho  did  not  know  what  elso  to  set  me  at.  j 
To  bo  suro  I  tea*  a  slow  knitter,  but  then,  per-  j 
baps,  thoso  long  afternoons  I  passed  out  behind  : 
the  bee-house,  with  my  knitting  in  one  hand  and  j 
a  book  in  tho  other,  might  account  for  it.  I 
could  not  knit  and  read  at  the  same  time,  but  1 


my  book  would  drop  and  the  needle  fly  when¬ 
ever  I  fancied  mysolf  observed  from  the  bouse. 
Aunt  Lois  thought  it  very  strange  I  did  not  get 
along  faster.  'Twas  an  early  lesson  for  a  child 
to  learn  in  tho  art  of  deception;  but  woe  to  those 
who  caused  the  need  for  it!  And  now,  as  I 
watched  aunt  Lois,  I  thought  what  a  fine  thing 
it  would  be  to  have  such  work  to  do.  To  skim 
the  milk  and  make  butter,  I  should  like  that. 
Oh !  anything  but  knitting.  And  then  1  fell  to 
thinking  how  much  more  favored  she  was  thin 
I  could  ever  hope  to  bo:  how  sho  was  privileged 
to  do  just  as  she  pleased,  and  to  scold  everybody 
without  a  single  one  to  scold  hor  back  again;  for 

my  uncle  Robert  was  a  quiet  man,  if  ho  had  do 
other  virtue.  And  why  was  all  this?  lVhy  could 
I  not  bo  os  much  my  own  mistress,  when  1  grew 
up,  as  aunt  Lois  seemed  to  he  here? 

A  bright  thought  struck  me.  Aunt  Lois  was 
married,  and  I  was  not.  This  was  tho  difference 
between  us:  and  from  this  proceeded  her  pre¬ 
cious  immunity  from*  insult  and  injury.  Ad 
why  could  not  I  be  married  too?  Why  had  I 
waited  so  long  ?  I  fancied  aunt  Lois  had  si  wan 
been  married,  for  my  heart  told  me  that  if  ike 
lmd  gone  through  the  ordeal  to  which  I  was  aub- 
jeeted,  sho  would  have  more  compassion  on  mj 
helplessness.  But  I  had  found  the  golden  key 
which  was  to  unlock  the  gate  of  happiness  for 
Clinton  and  me;  for  from  my  earliest  recollec¬ 
tion  I  had  nover  made  a  calculation  from  which 
he  was  excluded.  I  would  go  that  moment  ini 
ask  aunt  Lois  about  it,  that  I  might  be  sure-I 
would  not  oven  dream  of  arepulso.  My  deal 
bird  was,  for  tho  moment,  forgotten,  I  rushed 
quickly  down  the  stairs  and  round  to  the  cellar- 
door,  where  I  knew  she  would  be  e training  the 
milk.  ] 

“Aunt  Lois  I”  I  exclaimed,  in  a  perfect  glow 
of  excitement,  “why  can't  I  got  married ?*' 

She  set  down  her  milk-pail,  while  her  fcce 
fairly  relaxed  into  ft  Bmile. 

“There  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  tlsat  I  know 
of,”  she  answered,  “if  you  can  only  find  some¬ 
body  who  is  fool  enough  to  take  yon.” 

“Now;  right  off?"  I  questioned. 

“What  nils  you,  Lizzie?"  slio  said,  sharply. 
“You  had  better  wait  until  you  are  a  WtIe 
older  before  you  talk  about  such  things.  Sht 
turned  her  baok  to  me,  but  I  could  not  go  yet 
“Aunt  Lois,"  I  almost  whispered,  "bowoM 
:  were  you  when  you  were  married?" 

“I  was  nineteen,"  Bhe  snarled,  "neither  more 
or  leas;  and  now  if  you  don’t  get  out  of  my 
I’ll  help  you.” 

But  I  needed  no  ossistance,  for  almost 
she  ceased  speaking  I  was  dancing  up  the  *  P1 
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Don't  you  Irish  he 


vith  »  heart  as  light  os  a  feather.  Fred  and  j  my  brother  in  my  arms.  “ 

Yitts  were  standing  in  the  wood-house  door,  j  was  dead,  Clinton  ?” 
and  as  I  tried  to  pass  them  in  order  to  gain  the  “No,  Lizzie,  that  would  bo  very  wicked,”  said 
ehamber  Btairs,  Watts  put  out  his  foot  for  me  to  my  little  brother,  always  so  forgiving— so  much 
ftll  over.  But  I  saw  the  manoeuvre  in  time  to  \  better  and  purer  than  I.  “Don’t  cry  any  more, 
tire  myself,  and  sprang  forward  up  the  stairs.  1  and  I  will  help  you  bury  him.” 

“What  makes  you  look  so  pleasant,  Liz?”  His  Bweet  voice  calmed  me,  and  taking  the  bird 
oiled  out  Fred,  as  I  reached  my  ohamber  door.  \  in  my  arms,  we  descended  the  stairs  together. 

“Iam  going  to  be  married,”  I  answered,  in  a  j  We  met  Watts  in  the  garden,  and  asked  him  if 
rolee  that  sounded  light  and  happy  oven  to  j  we  might  bury  the  robin  there. 

j  “No,”  he  answered,  “no  such  doings  here. 
“Hal  ha!  speokled  face  going  to  be  married,  \  If  you  are  determined  to  bury  the  thing,  get 
ire  you!  Well,  that’s  a  little  too  good.  Who  j  over  into  the  pasture.  That’s  good  enough  for 
do  yon  suppose  would  have  you?”  screamed  j  him  or  you  either.” 

fted,  as  I  hanged  the  door  violently.  j  But  we  did  not  follow  his  advice,  for  we  buried 

There  was  a  little  chill  in  my  heart  as  I  step-  j  the  robin  by  the  road-side.  It  was  dark,  but 
ped  into  the  low-roofed  chamber.  I  walked  j  neither  of  us  wished  for  any  supper,  so  we  went 
straight  to  a  shelf  by  the  chimney  and  took  j  to  our  lonely  chamber,  knowing  that  no  one 
down  a  small  piece  of  a  broken  mirror,  which  j  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  for  us.  Clin- 
tnnt  Lois  had  allowed  me  to  place  there  by  way  t  ton  cried  himself  to  sleep,  and  I  sat  on  the  bed- 
of  comment.  Then,  seating  myself  at  the  win-  i  side,  thinking.  I  looked  at  his  sweet,  littlo  face 
dov,  I  gazed  into  it  long  and  earnestly,  by  tho  ]  so  calm  in  the  starlight,  and  smiled  as  my  new 
dim  light  of  the  dying  day.  1  hope  stole  in  and  took  possession  of  my  heart 

“8peckled  face!”  I  repeated,  again  and  again,  j  °nce  more.  “Oh !  Clinton,”  I  whispered,  throw- 
Tm,  Fred  was  right  And  yet  I  knew  that  but  j  myself  beside  him,  “Lizzie  is  going  to  be 
for  my  careless  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind,  j  married ;  and  then  you  Bhall  have  everything 
my  complexion  would  bo  clear  and  fair.  I  half  {  you  want,  and  nobody  to  scold  you.” 
molted  to  be  more  careful  in  future.  I  had  a  l  Time  passed  on— Clinton  and  I  went  to  school 
tun-bonnet,  and  I  would  wear  it  at  least  until  \  winters,  but  staid  at  home  summers  as  soon  as 
those  ugly  freckles  were  gone.  Then  I  took  j  we  grew  old  enough  to  work  with  profit,  until  I 
down  my  hair,  which  was  twisted  into  on  un-  I  was  nearly  seventeen.  Fred  and  Watts  had 
dgbflyknot  at  the  back  of  my  hend,  and  passed  5  been  away  to  an  academy,  and  yet  I  knew  that 
my  fingers  through  it.  It  was  dark  and  luxu-  s  even  with  our  limited  advantages  at  tho  district 
nut,  ud  I  knew  that  with  enre  it  would  become  { school,  Clinton  and  I  were  far  better  scholars 
toft  and  glossy,  as  I  remembered  my  mother’s  to  j  than  either  of  them.  I  was  proud  of  Clinton, 
bin  been,  and  as  I  knew  aunt  Lois’  never  could  5  He  was  very  quick  to  learn,  and  so  strong  was 
be.  |  the  contrast  between  his  bearing  and  that  of 

But  I  could  do  nothing  with  my  eyes.  I  j  the  coarse  natures  around  him,  that  strangers 
thought  they  looked  wicked,  and  I  tried  in  vain,  j  always  noticed  him. 

before  that  little  broken  mirror,  to  look  mildly.  t  One  morning  in  May,  I  was  standing  at  the 
I  did  not  understand  the  reason  then,  I  did  not  ^  table,  washing  tho  breakfast  dishes,  when  undo 
know  that  my  child-heart,  grown  suspicious  of  $  Robert  camo  into  the  room.  He  stood  at  tho 
all  aboot  me,  and  ever  on  the  look-out  for  some  <  window  a  moment,  and  then  turned  toward  me. 
frttb  outrage,  could  not  show  the  semblance  of  j  It  was  very  seldom  that  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
lore  and  peace  where  no  peace  was.  Tired  with  shad  such  a  dread  of  him  from  my  childhood, 
»y  efforts,  I  placed  the  gloss  upon  the  shelf,  \  that  it  always  gave  me  a  start  to  hear  my  name 
talked  quickly  to  the  window  as  I  heard  1  pass  his  lips, 
footsteps approaching.  |  “Lizzie,”  he  said,  “what  do  you  think  of 

Clinton  was  just  coming  round  the  corner — I  <  school-teaching?” 

*Poka  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  he  came  up  |  My  face  flushed  painfully  at  this  question#  I 

$  was  afraid  I  should  not  answer  so  as  to  please 
M^*^x*l0,^bo  did  it?”  he  asked,  in  a  trera-  \  bim. 

®Bng  Toice,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  dead  bird,  j  “Why,  sir,”  I  replied,  at  last,  “I  think  it 
I  had  almost  forgotten  in  my  dreams  of  j  might  be  a  good  business  if  a  person  was  fitted 
Bit  future.  |  for  it.” 

"That  hateful  Fred,”  I  sobbed,  all  tho  old  \  “Well,”  he  said,  testily,  “and  are  not  you 
bitterness  coming  back  to  my  heart,  as  I  clasped  *  fitted  for  it?” 
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“Oh!  do,  air,”  I  answered,  completely  taken 
by  surprise. 

“I  should  think  you  were  fit  for  something ,” 
he  said,  in  a  fretful  tone. 

“Am  1?”  I  asked,  wonderingly,  as  though  the 
idea  lmd  liever  occurred  to  me  before. 

“There  is  this  much  about  it,*1  he  replied, 
with  a  dark  frown.  “You  are  going  to  Barton 
to-morrow  to  teach  school  there.  You  may  get 
ready  to  day,  or  go  without  being  ready,  just  as 
you  please.”  And  he  Blammed  the  door  behind 
him. 

I  knew  no  law  save  that  of  obedience,  so  I 
went  to  tho  wood-house  chamber  which  1  still 
occupied,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  arranging  the  few  articles  of  apparel  I  pos¬ 
sessed,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  What  could  I  do?  It  seemed  all  liko  a 
dream  to  mo.  Uncle  Hebert  brought  me  two 
dresses  in  tho  afternoon,  I  think  he  was  ashamed 
to  have  me  go  among  strangers  with  so  scanty  a 
wardrobe. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  Mr.  Denning, 
the  gentlemnn  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  my 
new  home.  Clinton  and  I  took  a  tearful  farewell 
ere  I  set  forth.  I  was  sad,  and  the  toars  kept 
rolling  down  my  cheeks.  Oh!  what  a  life;  with 
no  will  of  my  own,  to  bo  thus  drivon  about  at 
the  caprice  of  others.  But  Mr.  Donning  was 
kind,  very  kind,  and  beforo  we  reached  Barton 
I  counted  him  a  friend  for  life.  Ho  told  me  I 
was  to  make  my  home  at  his  house,  and  that  his 
wifo  would  be  a  mother  to  me.  I  was  cheered, 
and  almost  happy.  Could  Clinton  have  been 
with  me,  I  should  have  wished  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Denning’s  promiso  wns  fulfilled.  How  I 
longed  to  go  away  and  weep  by  myself,  it  Beemed 
so  strange  that  any  ono  should  speak  kindly  to 
mo.  I  confided  nil  my  story  to  Mrs.  Denning. 
She  pitied  and  comforted  me,  until  I  began  to 
think  it  was  not  so  very  bad  after  all.  I  smiled 
now,  iu  my  increased  knowledge  of  the  world, 
whenover  I  thought  of  my  old  plan  of  getting 
married  to  free  myself  from  trouble.  But  how  I 
dreaded  tho  first  day  of  school.  It  came,  liow- 
evor.  I  gazed  round  that  little  band  of  bright¬ 
eyed  girls,  and  thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
to  pass  my  life  among  them,  if  the  teaching  could 
only  be  dispensed  with. 

Thou  all  at  once,  I  grew  very  independent, 
and  said  to  myself,  “lizzie  Barry,  you  don’t 
care.  You  nover  pretended  that  yon  could  teach 
school.  You  were  sent  here  against  your  will, 
and  now  you  must  do  just  os  you  please.”  And 
so  I  did,  and  the  Bummer  passed  on.  "We  romped 
and  picked  berries  out  of  sohool,  and  I  told 
stories  in  school  until  I  fancied  they  all  knew 


as  much  as  I  did  myself.  Ah !  those  were  happy 
times,  Clinton  came  to  see  me  sometimes,  but  he 
never  could  stay  long,  and  when  he  went  away, 

;  I  would  forget  my  grief  in  a  game  of  romp  with 
:  the  children.  I  made  them  study  some,  but  sot 
enough  to  injure  them.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me 
how  they  ever  learned  anything,  yet  the  pweuti 
all  seemed  delighted  with  their  progress,  and 
pressed  me  to  remain  another  term, 

One  morning,  early  in  September,  the  children 
came  to  me  in  Mr.  Denning’s  garden,  ripe  for 
fun  in  whatever  shape  it 'might  present  itself. 
They  had  been  gathering  the  late  flowers  from 
i  the  grove  and  brookside,  and  were  bent  oa 
;  making  a  orown  for  mo.  I  resisted  ns  long  as  I 
could,  but  at  length  yielded  to  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  was  fairly  carried  to  the  little 
arbor  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  and  seated  on  i 
low  chair. 

The  crown  was  nearly  completed,  when  i 
gentleman  passed  by  the  garden  fence.  I  Bliranl 
back  into  the  arbor,  as  one  of  the  children 
;  bounded  away  to  meet  him, 

“It  is  Ella’s  father,”  the  others  said,  and  I 
;  thought  no  more  about  it,  until  a  silvery  laugh 
;  eohoed  through  the  bushes  behind  us.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  quickly,  as  tho  mischievous  Ella  came 
forward,  holding  tho  gentleman  by  tbo  band. 

“  It  is  our  school-teacher,  Miss  Lizzie,  father,” 
she  said,  looking  wonderingly  up  into  my  flushed 
i  face. 

“I  should  think  bo,”  he  replied,  bursting  into 
a  hearty  laugh,  while  he  eyed  me  curiously  from 
beneath  his  dark  laBhes.  I  moved  hnughfllf 
away  toward  the  houso,  scattering  the  flower* 
along  the  pathway.  Entering  tho  kitchen,  I 
seated  myself  by  a  table,  and  began  to  arrange 
my  disordered  hair,  complimenting  myself  mean¬ 
while  upon  tho  delightful  picture  I  must  ha« 
presented  to  my  unwelcome  visitor. 

This  then  was  tho  Mr.  "Wilton  I  had  heard  so 
much  about,  tho  young  widower  in  whose  pra& 
my  second  mother,  Mrs.  Denning,  bad  filwijs 
been  80  eloquent.  I  was  both  ashamed  and 
angry ;  and  a  glance  at  the  little  mirror 
did  not  tend  by  any  means  to  soothe  my  injured 
pride.  That  my  crown  might  present  a  more 
imposing  appearance,  my  wbolo  mass  of 
i  had  been  drawn  to  the  top  of  my  bead,  0*1  ti* 

:  with  a  long  piece  of  white  tape.  This,  the  overs 
at  first  had  covered,  but  in  my  haste  and  com  * 

I  sion  tho  knot  had  given  way,  and  elf-locks* 
hanging  down  over  my  face  and  neck,  vw 
and  there  a  refreshing  glimpse  of  the  white  slrtOf 
;  I  commenced  picking  the  withered  ^°Jrer* 

I  tho  tangled  mass,  muttering  to  myself,  M 
so,  “those  little  witches  have  made  ®« 
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aort  like  a  squaw,  than  anything  else,  Pried 
Oedir,  and  Chinese  Aster. 

"Whisps  of  hay  from  Denning’s  paster,  and  a 
long  white  string  to  tie  ’em  faster,”  said  a 
Unghing  voice  at  the  open  door,  “Miss  Lizzie 
School-teacher,  will  you  please  tell  Mrs.  Penning 
then  she  comes  home,  that  I’vo  been  to  see  her?" 

I  neither  loooked  up,  nor  moved  my  lips  to 
ipetk,  bat  kept  twitching  away  vigorously  at 
the  broken  stems. 

"Thank  you,”  he  said,  walking  away  and 
teariog  mo  once  more  to  my  own  reflections. 

1  leaned  my  head  upon  the  table  and  was 
indulging  in  a  flood  of  tears,  when  Mrs.  Penning 
entered  the  door. 

“Why,  Lizzie,”  she  said,  in  surprise,  “what 
i3iyoul” 

I  told  her  my  story,  and  she  laughed  almost 
u  heartily  as  Mr.  Wilton  had  done. 

"It's  jast  his  way,  child,”  Bhe  said.  11  You 
t21  like  him  when  you  know  him  better,  Lizzie.” 
You  can’t  help  it.  I’m  so  glad  he’s  come  back,” 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  glad  too.  Those 
vere  bright  evenings,  and  Mr.  Wilton  came  very 
often  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penning.  But  they 
vere  old  people,  and  could  not  walk  with  him  in 
the  garden.  So  I  did. 

They  bad  been  very  kind  to  mo:  it  was  no 
non  than  right  that  I  should  take  the  care  of 
their  visitor  off  their  hands;  bo  I  laughed  and 
jested  my  heart  away  beneath  the  spell  of  those 
dtrkeyes. 


\  “Will  you  be  my  wife,  Lizzie?”  he  asked,  at 
I  length,  and  the  question  was  so  far  from  being 
|  unexpected  to  me,  that  my  earnost  “yes,”  was 
[  very  unfaltering,  although  the  tears  sprang  to 
I  my  eyes,  as  it  passed  my  lips, 

I  “Could  you  shed  tears  over  a  dead  robin  now,” 

'  ho  asked,  looking  into  my  faee  with  a  smile,  “or 
:  has  yonr  heart  grown  hard  with  tho  lapso  of 
:  years,  Lizzie?” 

And  then  I  knew  why  those  dark  eyeB  had 
been  so  strangely  familiar  to  me,  and  why  their 

pleasant  light  had  so  soon  warmed  my  heart  into 
love. 

Tho  next  day  I  wrote  to  Clinton  to  come  to  me, 
and  sent  a  card  to  Fred,  bearing  these  words, 
“Speckled-faco  is  going  to  be  married.” 

Clinton  camo,  bringing  my  card  with  this  cha¬ 
racteristic  answer  on  the  other  side.  “Go  it.” 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  there  must  bo  some 
truth  in  the  modern  proverb,  “money  is  power.” 
Clinton  is  now  passing  his  last  year  at  College, 
and  my  education  has  progressed  rapidly  under 
tho  care  of  my  husband.  I  havo  tried  to  bo  a 
faithful  mother  to  Ella  Wilton,  and  her  trusting 
affection  almost  makes  me  bolieve  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

“Mamma,”  sho  Bays,  “what  makes  father 
call  you  Speckled-face,*  when  he  is  in  fun  some¬ 
times?” 

“What,  indeed!”  I  answer  with  a  puzzled 
face,  “do  I  look  any  like  a  trout  to  you,  Ella?” 
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Eijc  at  |E?ome. 

THU  BIG  BOOTS. 

The  ruins  of  that  old  country  school -ho  use 
yet  remain,  a  deformity  by  the  roadside. 

it  bad  brick  walls,  and  these  are  not  entirely 
gone.  A  portion  of  the  chimney,  too,  is  still  to 
be  seen  ;  while  old  foundation-stones,  and  bits 
of  lath,  and  broken  layers  of  mortar,  make  the 
place  desolate  and  forbidding.  The  wet,  spongy 
farm-lot  in  the  rear  is  no  handsomer,  nor  the 
rude  highway  more  attractive,  than  was  the 
case  forty  years  ago. 

It  would  seem  as  if  country  school-houses, 
like  country  graveyards,  were  once  begrudged 
the  room  required  for  them,  and  hence  pushed 
into  the  most  uninviting  places. 

Even  now,  in  sleep,  I  sometimes  dream  of 
my  school-days  there,  and  of  the  little  boy  with 
the  big  boots — the  sorrowful  little  boy,  whom 
none  of  us  knew  enough  to  make  happy.  Boys 
are  not  really  more  cruel  than  men,  but  their  i 
well  of  kindness  lies  deep,  and  they  leap  over 
it  and  run  around  it,  without  knowing  how 
clear  and  sparkling  Its  waters  would  be  if 
drawn  up. 

1  was  a  lad  of  eleven,  the  ilrst  and  only  Win¬ 
ter  of  my  attendance  there.  I  am  now  more 
than  fifty  ;  and  in  the  review,  that  single  Win¬ 
ter  seems  as  long  to  me  as  a  dozen  years.  The 
incidents  of  youth  have  a  consistency  like  that 
or  pure  gold,  and  the  mind  afterwards  beats 
them  out,  so  that  they  cover  a  very  broad  sur¬ 
face. 

Mr.  Tanner,  the  master,  I  would  know  in  a 
moment,  were  he  to  rise  up  before  me  now ; 
and  the  fresh-looking  girl  at  the  desk  in  the 
corner;  and  the  blue-eyed  country  beauty, 
whose  scat  was  by  the  window ;  and  the  freck¬ 
led  boys,  and  boys  with  tow  hair  ;  the  big  boys 
on  the  back  seat,  and  the  little  boys  on  the 
front  bench  by  the  stove ;  I  would  recognize 
them  overy  one,  could  some  psychological  won¬ 
der  bring  them  back  to  me  again,  with  the  looks 
that  they  have  long  since  shed,  atom  bv  atom, 
onjhc  road  of  life.  . 

■mere  was  one  little  fellow  about  mv  own  age, 
whom,  on  the  first  day  at  school,  I  remarked 
as  having  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  troubled 
face,  and  to  be  poorly  dressed. 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  November,  and  at  re¬ 
cess,  some  of  the  boys  put  on  their  overcoats. 
One  of  them,  who  had  a  very  handsome  gar- 
ment  of  the  kind,  on  taking  it  down  from  its 
nail  m  the  entry,  observed  beside  it  an  old 
faded  coat  belonging  to  some  one  else.  This 
he  rudely  grasped,  and  with  a  .leering,  cruel 
an*  and  derisive  whoop,  exclaimed 
‘ What  rag  is  this  ?  * 

At  the  same  time  he  threw  it  across  the 
small  entry  and  out  upon  the  stone  step. 

Another  kicked  it  as  it  fell ;  while  a  third 
caught  it  up  and  ran  with  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
kite  or  a  banner.  Presently,  however,  it  was 
dropped  ;  and  as  the  boys  became  somewhat 
scattered,  I  saw  the  little  fellow  of  the  reflec¬ 
tive  face  hastily  pick  up  the  despised  article 
and  return  it  to  the  place  were  it  hung.  As  he 
turned  away  his  countenance  was  flushed,  and 
he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  some¬ 
what  handsome  eyes. 

It  was  his  coat,  this  was  plain ;  and  all  mv 
enjoyment  of  the  recess  was  spoiled  *  for  I 
thought  how  he  must  feel  to  be  jeered  at  and 
insulted  for  what  he  could  not  help,  and  what 
had  no  doubt  caCised  him  much  anxiety  and 
mortification,  even  before  any  one  had  made  it 
a  subject  of  ridicule. 

He  OkI  not  put  on  the  coat  at  that  time, 
though  he  bad  worn  it  in  the  morning ;  but 
when  the  day  was  over,  and  all  the  children 
were  making  ready  for  home,  as  the  bitter 
wind  whistled  past  the  door,  he  once  more 
buttoned  it  around  him ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  nothing  was  said,  although  some  of 
the  boys  looked  curiously  at  his  threadbare 
attiie,  as  if  wondering  how  he  coulcl  wear  such 
clothes  on  the  very  first  day  of  school  But  I 
now  observed  that  he  had  ill-fitting  boots 
much  too  large  for  his  feet ;  and  although  the 
coat  escaped  attack  for  the  time,  the  boots  did 
not. 


and  when  I  knelt  by  his  side,  and  put  my  arm 
tenderly  about  him,  his  sobs  were  violent.  He 
cried  long  and  bitterly— all  the  more  for  this 
sympathy  so  precious,  so  unexpected. 

Presently  a  number  of  school-boy  faces 
peered  over  the  fence  that  had  hidden  us  from 
the  common  view ;  but  after  a  moment's 
watching,  they  slunk  away  in  shame. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  schoolmates  were 
talking  earnestly  among  themselves,  and  saw 
also  that  some  of  the  faces  I  had  thought  so 
cruel  wore  a  look  of  repentance  and  sorrow. 

The  teacher's  bell  sounded,  and  we  all 
thronged  iuto  school — Robert  Brown  the  last. 
How  sad  he  looked !  The  master  asked  no 
questions ;  but  he  must  previously  have  ob¬ 
served  something  of  the  condition  of  things, 
for  when  school  was  over  at  night,  he  put  his 
arm  around  Robert's  neck,  and  asked  him  to 
remain  for  a  few  moments.  Robert  held  me 
by  the  hand,  and  asked  that  I  might  remain 
also. 

|  Then,  when  we  were  alone,  he  told,  at  the 
masters  request,  the  story  of  his  troubles. 
How  simply  and  how ‘frankly  he  spoke,  and 
what  unstudied  pathos  there  was  in  his  words  * 
The  schoolmaster’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears ; 
and  in  answering  the  poor  little  boy,  his  voice 
became  choked,  and  more  than  once  he  left  a 
sentence  unfinished.  As  to  myself,  I  could  not 
help  weeping  outright. 

The  next  day  Robert  was  absent.  He  had 
taken  cold  during  the  few  minutes  in  which  he 
lay  on  the  wet  ground,  and  as  the  weather  was 
now  stormy,  his  mother  had  not  ventured  to 
send  him. 

His  absence  afforded  the  master  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  talking  to  the  other  pupils  in  a  way 
which  lie  could  hardly  have  done  had  the  little 
boy  with  the  big  boots  been  present. 

My  schoolfellows  had,  however,  already  be¬ 
gun  to  think — begun  to  out  tbem.qplvps  in  Tf.nh- 
ert's  place  and  imagine  how  they  would  feel  if 
their  mothers,  who  so  loved  them,  were  poor 
and  care-worn,  and  sat  up  at  night,  trying  to 
make  old  things  answer  for  their  dear  boys, 
hoping  that  the  other  boys  would  not  notice 
the  difference,  or  at  least  would  not  speak  of 
it— to  consider  how  it  would  be  if,  when  they 
came  to  school,  all  this  anxiety,  and  toil,  and 
love  were  mocked  by  unfeeling  voices,  and  all 
the  dear  things  of  home  were  insulted  through 
a  senseless  derision,  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  parents  who  could  buy 
them  new  coats,  new  mittens,  and  new  boots. 
There  is  almost  everything  in  thinking,  and  at 
last  the  boys  thought. 

Master  Tanner  spoke  kindly  to  them  on  the 
subject.  Though  he  could  be  stern  at  times, 
thero  was  now  not  one  atom  of  severity  in  his 
tones. 

His  heart  had  no  room  for  anger ;  but  as  he 
spoke  he  became  eloquent.  It  was  a  soft,  win¬ 
ning  kind  of  eloquence,  and  the  most  thought¬ 
less  boy  in  the  school  was  affected  to  tears. 

"Whether  or  not  Robert’s  mother  knew  what 
had  transpired  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day  he  came  again,  wearing  the  same  coat 
and  boots  as  before.  But  the  boys  saw  them 
not,  or  saw  them  only  to  feel  a  heartache,  and 
a  new-born  sympathy  for  the  poor  little  fellow 
who  would  not  have  worn  them  if  he  could 
have  helped  it.  The  tide  of  impulse  had  turn¬ 
ed. 

Nothing  was  overdone,  but  there  was  kind¬ 
ness  of  act  and  tone ;  and  the  big  boys  showed 
that  they  were  doing  what  they  could,  in  a 
gentle,  unobtrusive  way,  to  make  Robert  forget 
that  they  had  ever  treated  him  ill. 


v Boots  !  ‘ Boots!’  e  What  is  the  price  of 

old  leather  ?  *  Who  wants  to  take  a  sail  in  a 

mud-scow  ?  *  were  some  of  the  unfeeling  ejacu¬ 
lations  that  he  was  compelled  to  hear,  as  he 
started  out  upon  the  road  with  the  others, 
who,  after  the  manner  of  rude  school-boys, 
sauntered  or  ran  along,  pushing  each  other  in¬ 
to  ditches,  or  throwing  pebbles  at  gate-posts 
and  trees. 


The  following  day  was  still  colder,  and  the 
boy  came  wrapped  in  his  poor  overcoat ;  but 
this  had  now  ceased  to  attract  parfcieularatten- 
tion  ;  the  big  boots,  which  really  made  a  re¬ 
markable  appearance  upon  feet  so  small,  be¬ 
coming  the  butt  instead. 

They  made  a  louder  sound  on  the  school- 
house  floor  than  the  boots  of  any  other  boy ; 
and  the  sensitive  heart  of  young  Master  Rob¬ 
ert  Brown  (for  this  was  the  lad’s  name)  told 
him  so.  There  were  enough  others  to  tell  him 
so,  too.  O  the  cruelty  of  those  sareastiesiniles 
and  impudent  glances ! 


yne  evening  j.  tolcl  my  parents  of  the  boy 
with  the  big  boots,  who  came  from  the  other 
°f  the  district ;  and  my  mother  replied 
that  Robert  Brown  must  be  the  son  of  that  Mr. 
Brown  who  lived  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  two 
miles  off ;  and  who,  by  intemperance,  kept  his 
whole  family  in  misery. 

Mrs.  Brown,  my  mother  said,  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  woman,  and  was  always  mending  and  fix¬ 
ing  up  her  children’s  clothing ;  trying,  in  her 
careful,  anxious  way,  to  make  something  of 
nothing  ;  and  often,  too,  succeeding  surprising- 


Bobert,  she  added,  had  an  elder  brother,  who 
had  gone  to  sea  ;  and  perhaps  the  big  boots 
might  be  a  pair  which  he  had  left  at  home. 
The  family  had  lately  lost  a  little  girl,  Robert’s* 
sister,  and  were  in  affliction  every  way ;  and 
she  hoped  that  I  would  never  show  by  word  or 
look  that  I  noticed  the  clumsy  boots  or  the 
thread-bare  coat. 

And  now  I  pem  ember  hearing  Robert  say  to 
himself,  sob bi ugly,  one  day  when  the  big  boys 
had  treated  him  ill, 

*  O  little  Mamie  1  little  Mamie  !  I  am  glad  you 
cannot  know  of  it !  ’ 


vuc  uay  uui  long  aicer  tne  commencement  of 
the  school,  two  of  the  committee  called  upon 
some  business  with  the  teacher  ;  and  at  recess 
some  of  the  boys  maliciously  remarked  that 
they  had  observed  these  officials  smiling  at 
Robert’s  big  boots,  as  he  stood  in  his  class  or 
shuffled  along  the  floor. 

This  was  not  true,  but  it  had  its  effect.  The 
idea  that  grown-up  men  could  regard  him  with 
derision  for  his  patched  jacket  and  his  poor, 
clumsy  boots,  seemed  to  impress  him  with  a 
feeling  more  forlorn  than  aught  else  had  done. 

How  many  leaden  thoughts  fell  on  his  young 
heart !  He  recalled  his  father,  a  drunkard ;  his 
mother,  so  careful,  so  sorrowful,  so  worn  with 
work,  so  tender  of  himself ;  his  little  sister 
asleep  under  the  new  mound,  where  his  own 
and  his  mother’s  hands  placed  every  week  ivy 
mosses  and  circlets  of  the  pretty  creeping- jenny 
—for  it  was  all  that  they  two  could  do  ;  and 
then,  in  the  midst  of  all,  how  inexpressibly 
dreadful  to  his  mind  seemed  the  taunts  which 
poverty  brought  upon  him.  The  coat  upon 
which  his  mother  had  sewed  at  night,  hoping 
it  might  answer ;  the  boots  that  she  had  dreacE 
ed  to  ask  him  to  wear  ;  the  coarse  dinner  that 
the  boys  had  made  fun  of  at  noon,  as  he  took  it 
from  his  pail ;  the  thought  of  all  these  things 
made  him  feel  more  bitter  than  ever  ;  and  sud¬ 
denly  at  that  recess  he  was  missed  from  among 
his  school-fellows. 

I  found  him  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
damp  ground,  out  of  sight  of  his  tormentors  ,* 
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THE  GOLDSTONE  BUTTON. 

BY  MAHY  Ju  BOLUE8  BRANCH. 

It  was  tiie  first  day  of  school,  and  Susie 
started  from  home  in  a  clean  dress  and 
apron,  her  strap  of  books  In  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  her  striog  of  buttons.  Sbe  had 
not  looked  at  the  books  once  during  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  buttons  had  received  a  daily 
share  of  ber  thoughts.  Sbe  had  begged  of 
her  mother  and  aunts,  and  had  rummaged 
grandma's  old  button-box,  till  at  lost  she 
numbered  sixty  on  her  string— all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colors ;  and  no  nun  ever  counted 
her  rosary  more  faithfully  than  Susie  did 
her  buttons.  The  heavy  siring  looked  as 
gay  as  an  Indian's  wampum  belt,  as  Susie 
swung  it  at  her  side,  and  wondered  whether 
any  of  the  other  girls  had  prettier  ones  or 
more  of  them  to  show. 

She  reached  the  school-yard  half  an  hour 
before  the  bell  rang,  and  the  scholars  were 
standing  around  in  groups.  There  was 
hardly  a  girl  among  them  who  had  not 


brought  her  button-string ;  and,  alas  I  for 
Susie's  hopes  of  supremacy,  she  saw  at  a 
glance  that  many  of  the  strings  were  longer 
than  hers.  Her  particular  friend,  Nelly 
Clyde,  came  to  her  side  at  once,  and  asked 
how  many  she  had. 

“I  don’t  know.  .  Sixty,  I  guess,”  Bald 
Susie.  “How  many  have  you?” 

“  Sixty-five.  A  man  gave  me  three  in  a 
store  yesterday.  But,  oh !  you  ought  to  see 
Kate  Heoly’s.  She’s  got  a  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  and  over  forty  of  them  are 
glass  ones.  She's  been  round  to  all  the 
stores.” 

“Let's  see  them,”  said  Susie.  “  Where  is 
sbeP' 

It  was  no  hard  matter  to  find  pretty  Kate 
Henly,  the  “  queen  of  the  school,”  who 
stood  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring  group, 
with  her  string  of  buttons  twined  round  her 
neck  and  one  end  hanging  carelessly  over 
her  shoulder.  Who  could  ever  hope  to 
rival  that  ? 

“But  just  look  over  there  a  minute,” 
whispered  Nellie,  pointing  to  another  comer 
of  the  yard,  where  a  second  group  gath¬ 
ered.  “  See  Meg  Bishop  !  She’s  got  a  hun¬ 
dred  bright  brass  buttons  on  one  string,  and 
she  won’t  give  away  a  single  one  unless  you 
change  with  her.” 

“How  mean!”  said  Susie.  “Where  did 
die  get  them  ?” 

“  Why,  her  father  used  to  make  coats  for 
soldiers,  and  he  had  all  these  buttons  left,  so 
he  gave  them  to  Meg.  They’re  all  just 
alike.” 

Susie  wanted  to  see  them,  so  she  joined 
the  group  around  Meg,  and  stood  spell¬ 
bound  before  the  gleamiDg  solid  string. 

“Won't  you  give  me  one,  Meg?”  at  last 
she  ventured  to  say. 

11 1  will  if  you  will  give  me  one  of  yours— 
a  pretty  one,”  said  Meg,  promptly. 

But  Susie  could  not  bear  to  part  with  any 
of  her  pretty  ones ;  bo  sbe  drew  back,  and 
said  to  herself  that  Meg  was  “  real  mean.” 

But  Meg  wasn't  mean.  She  was  only  a 
sharp  little  tradeswoman,  who  meant  to  get 
her  dues  and  to  give  other  people  theirs. 
She  said  she  wanted  a  string  of  all  kinds, 
like  the  others ;  but  how  was  she  to  get  it 
unless  she  traded  ?  So  now  and  then,  when 
a  handsome  button  that  suited  ber  was  prof¬ 
fered,  she  would  draw  a  shining  brass  one 
from  hep  string  and  make  the  change. 

Upon  this  scene  of  interest  broke  the  clear 
sound  of  the  teacher's  bell,  and  the  children 
hurried  into  the  school-room.  Being  the 
first  day,  there  were  no  recitations,  and  the 
teacher  busied  herself  in  taking  names,  giv¬ 
ing  out  lessons,  mad  allotting  seats.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  girls  had  always  chosen  tbeir 
seats— those  who  were  intimate  getting  next 
each  other;  but  there  bad  been  some  disad¬ 
vantages  resulting  from  this,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  remedy  by  a  new  system.  There 
was  much  murmuring  when  the  teacher 
announced  that  the  seats  were  to  be  given 
out  alphabetically.  Susie  was  especially 
discontented,  for  now  she  could  not  sit  by 
Nellie  Clyde,  as  sbe  had  always  done  before, 
but  would  be  In  an  entirely  different  quarter 
of  the  room.  At  last  the  teacher  called  her 
name,  “Susie  Murray,” for  a  certain  seat; 
and  as  Susie  started  toward  it  another  name 
was  called,  "  Agnes  Martin.” 

“  My  seatmate,”  thought  Susie.  “  I  won¬ 
der  who  she  is  ?  It  must  be  one  of  the  new 
scholars.” 

She  glanced  curiously  around,  and  saw  a 
plainly-dressed,  pale  little  girl  coming  down 
the  aisle.  They  were  soon  seated  side  by 
side,  and  Susie  stole  another  look.  Agnes 
Martin  did  not  have  long,  wavy  hair,  like 
hers.  It  was  cut  short  instead,  and  her 
apron  was  not  ruffled.  Bhe  had  brought  a 
few  old  well-worn  books  and  a  very  diminu¬ 
tive  button-string. 

“  How  many  buttons  have  you  on  your 
string?”  asked  Susie,  in  a  whisper. 

“  Only  eleven,”  whispered  the  little  girl  in 
reply,  looking  with  admiring  awe  at  Susie's 
sixty. 

“I  don't  believe  I  shall  like  her,”  thought 
Susie ;  and  so,  to  avoid  beirg  social,  she  be¬ 
came  deeply  engaged  in  cleaning  out  her 
new  desk  and  arranging  her  books.  Agnes 
Martin  did  the  same. 

“Oh!  Mother,  Mother!”  oried  Susie,  as 
she  ran  into  the  bouse  that  noon,  on  ber  re¬ 
turn  from  school,  “  I  want  you  to  give  me 
two  more  blue  glass  buttons,  and  three  more 
white  ones,  and  that  other  spotted  one,  for 
the  gtrlB  were  trading  all  recess,  and  I  want 
id  trade  with  Meg  Bishop,” 


“Dear me,  what  a  flurry !"  said  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray,  laughing,  as  she  took  down  her  work- 
box.  “  What  will  come  next?” 

“  Why,  the  next  thing  is,  Nellie  Clyde  and 
I  are  going  round  to  all  the  stores  begging. 
The  clerks  give  away  the  loose  buttons, 
and  some  of  them  are  perfectly  splendid. 
Mother.” 

“No,  Susie,”  said  her  mother,  “you  must 
not  do  that  It  would  be  very  annoying  to 
the  storekeepers,  and  I  can’t  allow  iL” 

“Ob!  Mother,”  began  Susie.  But  Mrs. 
Murray  looked  very  decided,  so  she  kucw  it 
was  no  use  to  tease. 

"How  did  things  go  or  in  the  school?” 
asked  her  mother,  changing  the  topic. 

“ Oh!  horrid.  Just  think,  I  can't  slt  with 
Nellie  Clyde  any  more.  I  have  got  to  sit  with 
a  new  scholar — a  little  freckled  girl.  She 
Isn’t  funny  and  bright  and  pretty,  like 
Nellie.  I  know  I  shan't  like  her  one  bit.” 

“You  may  like  her  better  than  yoc  think,” 
said  her  mother.  “I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
you  found  her  a  very  nice  little  girl.” 

“  I  kuow  I  shan't,”  said  Susie,  rattling  her 
string  of  buttons.  How  pretiy  they  looked, 
and  how  the  glass  ouea  shone  in  the  sun  like 
bits  of  rainbow.  The  pride  of  them  aii  was 
the  center  one — a  great  goldstone  button, 
that  looked  as  if  a  thousand  little  particles 
of  gold-dust  had  been  caughtand  imprisoned 
in  it  Susie  fingered  it  lovingly. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  “the  girls  all  think 
my  goldstone  button  Is  lovely.  Even  Kate 
Henly  thinks  it  is  prettier  than  any  of  hers, 
and  she  has  a  hundred  and  se7enty-four. 
She  said  she  would  give  me  any  one  of  here 
I  chose  for  it;  but  I  wouldn't  do  it” 

“  You  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  it,  if  it 
is  so  precious,"  said  her  mother.  “You  know 
you  are  a  little  careless  sometimes,  Su3le.” 

The  next  day  Susie  took  her  string  to 
school  again,  and  carried  in  her  pocket  be¬ 
sides  nearly  a  dozen  handsome  glass  buttons, 
of  which  she  had  duplicates,  to  trade  with. 
But  the  girls  were  so  busy  about  their  les¬ 
sons  that  this  delightful  traffic  bad  to  be 
postponed  until  recess.  Susie  found,  rather 
to  her  surprise,  that  Agnes  Martin  was  in 
the  same  class  as  herself  in  each  study ;  and, 
when  the  recitations  were  called,  it  was 
found  that  the  shy,  shrinking  little  girl  had 
learned  her  lessons  more  perfectly  than  any 
of  the  rest  Susie  began  to  feel  a  sort  cf 
respect  for  her. 

At  last  it  was  recess,  and  all  the  button 
strings  and  their  owners  hurried  out  into  the 
school-yard,  ready  for  business.  Susie 
traded  for  five  Bbining military  buttons  with 
Meg  Bishop,  and  for  one  or  two  les-^t  ones 
with  another  girt  Then,  in  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse  of  generosity,  she  gave  the  rest  of  her 
duplicates  to  Agnes  Marlin,  who  went  bri.o 
a  silent  rapture  over  them. 

“  It  seemed  so  dreadful  to  only  have 
eleven  buttons  1”  said  Susie  to  Nellie  Clyde. 
“That’s  why  I  did  iL” 

Just  then  Elate  Henly  came  up,  in  her 
pretty,  imperious  way,  to  offer  a  tempting 
bargain.  She  had  brought  a  lovely  cameo 
button,  with  a  cherub’s  face  cut  :u  white  on 
the  dark  background ;  aud  this  she  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give  for  Susie's  goldstone.  .Susie 
wavered  and  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
She  was  almost  inclined  to  do  it,  but  wanted 
to  ask  her  mother  first ;  so  finally  told  Kato 
she  would  not  decide  till  the  next  day. 

Susie’s  lessons  had  all  been  heard  before 
recess,  and  when  they  went  back  into  the 
schoolroom  the  other  classes  w«e  to  recite, 
so  she  had  nothiDg  to  do  for  the  next  hour 
She  propped  up  the  lid  of  her  desk  with  a 
book,  so  the  teacher  could  not  see  her,  and 
counted  her  buttons  behind  It.  Then  ehs 
thought  she  would  slip  them  all  off  the 
string  and  restring  them,  putting  ou  the  lire 
new  brass  ones  at  suitable  distauces.  This 
was  quite  a  piece  of  work;  but  she  soon  had 
the  buttons  all  off^  and  lying  in  a  motley, 
glittering  heap  inride  her  desk.  Agnes  Mar¬ 
tin,  wbo  sat  next  her,  studying  diligently-, 
could  not  forbear  an  occasional  glance  of  in¬ 
terest  and  admiration. 

Just  as  Susie  bad  got  fairly  storied  in  the 
task  of  stringing  them  again,  and  had  put 
on  the  first  braes  one,  to  ber  dismay,  she 
heard  her  name  called. 

“  Susie  Murray,”  said  the  teacher,  “  put 
down  your  desk-lid  and  come  forward.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you.” 

8uaie  hurriedly  pushed  all  her  buttons 
away  to  the  back  part  of  the  desk,  dropped 
the  1U,  and  went  forward,  expecting  to  be 
blamed.  But  the  teacher  had  only  called 
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iinr  to  give  her  a  subject  for  composition 
and  after  a  few  wwds  sent  her  to  her  seat 
Slill  Susie  was  a  little  afraid  lb  pot  the  desk 
lid  up  so  high  again;  so  she  only  raised  it  t 
little  way,  and,  reaching  in  for  the  buttoqs 
strong  them  as  fast  as  she  could,  withoul 
any  regard  to  order. 

“  I’ll  string  them  all  over  again  when  1 
get  home,”  she  thought 

It  was  not  until  school  was  fairly  dis¬ 
missed,  and  the  girls,  were  starting  to  go, 
that  Susie  glanced  up  and  down  her  string 
for  the  goldstone  button,  and  found  it  was 
not  there.  She  searched  in  her  desk  for  it, 
pushing  her  hooks  here  and  there;  but  her 
sparkling  treasure  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Again  and  again  she  hunted,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  She  looked  on  the  floor,  in  the 
seat,  and  in  her  pocket— all  in  vain.  Nellie 
Clyde  and  a  few  other  girls  gathered 
around,  wondering  and  sympathizing;  and 
at  last  one  of  them  whispered  to  Susie  that 
perhaps  the  new  scholar,  Agnes  Martin,  had 
taken  it. 

“I  do  believe  she  has!”  exclaimed  Susie, 
turning  indignantly  toward  the  pale  little 
girl,  who  was  lingering  near  by,  with  her 
books  in  her  hand. 

“Agnes  Martin,  give  me  my  goldstone 
button,  this  minute!” 

"  Why.  I  haven’t  got  it.  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it,”  replied  Agnes,  In  her  shy, 
gentle  way. 

“Yes,  you  do!”  said  Susie,  vehemently. 

“  I  left  it  right  here  in  my  desk,  and  no  one 
knew  it  but  you  and  no  one  could  get  it 
but  yuu;  and  wh-.rn  I  came  back  it  was 
gone.” 

The  tears  came  into  Agnes’s  eyes  and 
her  cheeks  flushed  painfully;  but  she  still 
declared  07er  and  over  that  she  knew 
nothing  about  it-  She  even  let  Susie  take 
her  string  and  search  her  pocket.  Bntlt 
v/as  of  no  use;  Susie  would  not  believe  her. 

Mo  one  knew  what  to  do  next,  and  there 
seemed  no  way  out  of  the.  trouble.  Agnes 
went  home  crying,  the  other  girls  separated 
more  or  less  disturbed  in  spirit,  and  Susie, 
especially  grieved  and  angry,  hurried  home 
in  a  heat  to  tell  her  mother.  Mrs.  Murray 
tried  iu  vain  to  pacify  her. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  gloom 
over  the  groups  of  scholars  iu  the  yard. 
They  were  all  talking  about  the  affair,  and 
there  vras  hardly  one  who  did  .  not  think 
Agues  had  taken  the  button.  When  she 
herself  arrived,  the  averted  fabes  and 
suspicion  whispers  told  her  what  was 
passing;  and  she  went  into  the  schoblrootn 
at  once,  and  took  her  seat  iu  a  hopeless  sort 
of  way,  that  touched  Kate  Henly,  who  was 
watching  ber. 

“  I  don’t  believe  abe  took  it,  girls Kate 
said,  afterward;  but  none  of  the  restagreed 
with  her. 

From  that  hour  Agne3  was  steadily  avoid¬ 
ed  Susie  was  obliged  to  sit  by  her;  but 
would  not  look  nor  epeak.  and  even  drew 
dress  away,  for  fear  it  might  touch  Agnes. 
None  of  the  other  girls  talked  with  her  or 
smiled  at  her,  and  when  she  looked  timidly 
toward  them  their  . faces  seemed  perfectly 
storry.  All  but  Kate  Henly ;  she  sometimes 
smiled  and  spoke  kindly. 

So  it  went  on  for  several  days;  but, 
whether  Agnes  were  guilty  or  not,  at  least, 
she  learned  all  her  lesspnB  perfectly  and 
obeyed  every  rule.  At  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night,  when  the  reports  were  made  out,  the* 
teacher  appointed  the  beat  scholars  as  mon¬ 
itors;  and  among  the  rest  Agnes  Martin 
was  named  as  monitor  of  the  entries  and 
Kate  Henly  monitor  of  desks.  * 

The  moment  Agnes  entered  '  upon  her 
duties,  the  next  day,  Bhes&wshe  was  going 
to  have  a  hard  time.  Some  of  the  scholars 
passed  her  in  the  coldest '  possible  manner, 
and  others  tried  to  annoy  her  in- every  way, 
without  listening  to  her  gentle  expostula¬ 
tions.  They  left  their  batsonthe  floor  and 
strewed  paper  about  the  entries,  so  that 
Agnes  was  at  her  wit’s  end  to  preserve  j 
order.  She  was  glad  when  school  began,  ' 
arid  they  all  had  to  lie  in  their  seats. 

It  was  Kate  Henly’s  duty  to  see  that  the ' 
dct'ks  were  in  order,’ and  ahe  made  her  first  j 
round  of  inspection  shortly  after  school  com¬ 
menced.  Kate  waW  to  excellent  Wnitor. 
She  made  all  Ihesdholais  like  her, and  at  the 
fame  time  never  spared  theirshort&mlrigs. ! 
On  her  way  down  the 'aisle  she- presently : 
reached  Agnes  and  Susie. 

Agnes  Martin,  report  a  credit  for  good 
cider she  said,  as*  she  -opened  the  desks. 


u  Susie  Murray,  you  should  put  a  fresh 
paper  in  the  bottom  of  your  desk.  This  one 
is  torn  and  untidy-looking.” 

A  fresh  paper  was  supplied,  and  Kate 
stood  by  while  Susie  pulled  out  the  old, 
torn,  blotted  one  and  crumpled  it  up  in  her 
hand.  A  large  knot-hole  was  now  revealed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  desk,  and  there  was 
something  lying  in  it.  Kate  Henly  looked 
at  it  sharply. 

lt  What’s  in  that  hole,  Susie?”  she  asked. 

Susie  looked,  changed  color,  and  then 
drew  it  out  hastily.  It  was  her  goldstone 
button,  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever.  It 
had  slipped  under  the  torn  paper  and  into 
the  knot-hole  the  day  she  pushed  all  her 
buttons  back  in  the  desk,  when  the  teacher 
spoke  to  her.  And  then,  in  searching  for  it, 
she  had  moved  her  books  directly  over  it, 
and  so  it  had  remained  hidden. 

Susie  held  it  in  her  hand  and  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  She  had  never  felt  so 
ashamed  of  anything  in  all  her  life  before  as 
she  did  now  of  her  suspicions  of  Agnes 
Martin.  But  Agnes’s  face  was  radiant  as  the 
sun,  and  her  eyes  beamed  affectionately  on 
Susie  as  she  put  her  little  hand  in  heris  and 
whispered : 

“I’m  so  glad  you  have  found  it,  Susie  !” 

It  was  hard  for  the  girls  to  wait  for  recess 
and  to  go  quietly  through  their  recitations 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  moment 
they  were  at  liberty  there  was  a  grand  rush 
into  the  school-yard,  where  everything  could 
be  talked  over  and  exclaimed  over  to  their 
hearts’  content.'  To  think  that  they  should 
have  treated  Agnes  Martin  so  shamefully ! 

Meg  Bishop  went  around  with  a  hat  and 
collected  three  buttons  apiece  from  all  the 
scholars,  to  make  a  string  for  Agnes  as  long 
as  any  in  school.  When  she  reached  Susie 
Murray,  Susie  deliberately  laid  the  goldstone 
button  with  two  others  in  the  hat,  and 
looked  happier  at  that  moment  than  she  had 
at  any  time  before  since  school  commenced. 

And  after  that  Kate  Henly  said  you 
might  Bay  what  you  would  about  monitors ; 
but  there  never  had  been  one  so  petted  and 
popular  a3  the  quiet  little  monitor  of  the 
stairs. 
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The  Schoolmaster* 

By  Zephine  Humphrey 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  I.-VI. 

David  Bruce,  idealist  and  lover  of  nature 
and  humanity,  wishes  to  bring  the  lives  of 
the  dwellers  in  a  certain  mountain  valley  into 
harmony  with  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
hills  about  them.  He  becomes  a  member  of 
an  interesting  household,  whose  members 
regard  his  ambition— and  his  faith— in  varied 
way 8.  Chapters  HI,  and  IV.  deal  with  the 
first  day  of  school,  wherein  David  gets  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  his  scholars,  and  in  a  speech 
combining  his  own  high  aspirations  with  il¬ 
lustrations  from  the  mountains  about  him, 
and  from  the  story  of  King  Arthur’s  Bound 
Table,  tries  to  tell  the  children  what  he  means 
to  do  for  them,  flis  plans,  reported  by  the 
children,  win  him  friends  in  XanuyEldridge's 
home,  while  Susan  Barlow's  father  scents  a 
grievance  and  plans  to  investigate  this  new 
story-teller.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  school  David,  by  a  happy  phrasing,  so 
inoludes  Mr.  Barlow  in  his  own  comments  on 
the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  that  that  good 
man  is  unable  to  free  his  mind  as  he  had  in¬ 
tended.  He,  however,  warns  the  young  school¬ 
master  that  “dreams”  aren't  wanted  in  that 
district. 


VII. 

She  came  down  the  hill  so  quietly  over 
the  short,  dry  grass,  that  he  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  her  at  first.  She  had  discovered 
him  long  ago,  when  lie  was  a  mere  dark, 
featureless  line  beneath  her,  and  had  con¬ 
cluded  presently,  in  an  innocent  honesty 
— for  Ruth  had  had  no  experience  with 
young  men  or  with  herself  as  affected  by 
them — that  she  had  climbed  far  enough. 
Then  Bbe  had  come  down  slowly,  with  all 
indifference,  stopping  often  to  look  at 
the  view  and  study  the  lichens  and  birds. 
Finally,  for  some  moments,  still  a  few 
rods  above,  she  had  stood  at  gaze,  with 
her  foot  on  a  stone,  and  her  dark  head 
thrown  back,  splendid,  Diana-like.  It 
was  a  pity  that  David  had  not  lifted  his 
eyes  to  see.  When  at  last  she  came  to 
the  end  of  her  unknown  deliberations, 
and,  making  up  her  mind  on  the  subject, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  took  the 
little  slope  with  a  run,  and  stood  in  front 
of  him,  he  was  greatly  startled.  Did 
women  drop  from  heaven,  then?  For  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  race,  such  might  be 
their  settled  habit. 

There  was  the  pause  of  an  instant 
before  he  recognized  her.  That  was  be¬ 
cause,  during  all  the  week  when  he  had 
thought  of  her,  she  had  figured  in  his 
mind  as  a  woman  of  full  maturity.  Now, 
behold,  in  her  short  skirt  and  shirt-waist, 
with  the  loose  ends  of  her  hair  blown 
about  her  face,  what  was  she  but  a  girl? 
In  the  acquaintance  of  an  older  woman 
David  had  descried  a  possibility  of  friend¬ 
ship,  but  girls  he  did  not  understand. 
They  reduced  him  to  silent  shyness. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Bruce,"  said 
Ruth,  with  demure  commonplaceness 
enough. 

David  had  pulled  off  his  cap  instantly 
on  her  appearance,  but  she  caught  the 
slight  hesitation  in  his  face,  and  re¬ 
garded  him  somewhat  proudly,  with  a 
mischievous  gleam  in  the  dark  inner  re¬ 
gions  of  her  eyes. 
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"Nancy's  mother,  you  know,"  she  ex¬ 
plained  directly. 

Then  the  mischief  got  the  better  of 
the  pride,  and  she  laughed,  a  clear  little 
burst  of  laughter,  which  the  forest  echoed 
back. 

David  was  bewildered.  He  had  been 
so  lost  in  thought  that  any  interruption 
would  have  found  him  dazed,  and  this 
special  interruption  was  all  new  to  him 
in  kind. 

“Won't  you'sit  down?"  he  asked  po¬ 
litely,  making  an  involuntary  formal  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  hand,  as  though  to  place  a r 
rock  for  her. 

That  was  so  very  stupid!  As  if  he 
were  the  doctor  or  the  minister,  and  she 
had  come  to  consult  him.  Worse  yet,  as 
if  she  were  calling  upon  him  in  his  own 
right  capacity. 

“No,  thank  you,"  Bhe  answered  coldly. 
“I  am,  as  you  see,  on  my  way  back  to 
the  valley."  And  she  turned  away. 

“  O,  please  no  I "  exclaimed  David.  His 
voice  was  suddenly  very  earnest,  and  he 
looked  alarmed. 

Ruth  paused,  hesitated  and  smiled  back 
over  her  shoulder. 

“I  suppose  I  might  call  this  my  fa¬ 
vorite  place  in  the  world,"  she  remarked 
irrelevantly,  and  certainly  somewhat 
sweepingly,  as  she  seated  herself  on  the 
grass. 

It  was  one  thing  to  sit  down  casually 
thus,  of  her  own  accord,  on  her  own  do¬ 
main,  announcing  the  fact  of  possession, 
and  another,  quite  another,  to  accept 
his  proffered  rock.  If  not  entirely  the 
hostess,  she  at  least  became  no  longer  a 
guest.  David  himself  took  the  rock. 
His  strong,  slight  figure  was  outlined  for 
his  new  companion  against  the  heaving 
slope  of  East  Peak  across  the  valley,  and 
his  head  stood  out  in  fine  relief  against 
the  sky.  He  looked  large  and  imposing 
thus.  Ruth  had  all  Mount  Mercy  for  a 
background.  The  mountains  stood  about 
them  both,  silent,  solemn,  vast.  Freedom 
and  space  enveloped  them.  Sunlight  was 
on  their  foreheads.  The  murmur  of  the 
little  brook  and  the  chance  sounds  of  the 
forest  came  to  them  across  the  open. 
Never  did  two  young  people  find  better 
circumstances  for  the  forming  of  a 
friendship. 

“So  you  are  fond  of  the  mountains?  " 
asked  David  respectfully. 

Her  remark  had  done  more  than  estab¬ 
lish  her  independence  in  her  own  eyes; 
it  had  opened  the  way  for  intercourse. 

"O  certainly,  yes,"  she  answered. 
“I’ve  known  them  a  long  time.  We’ve 
almost  been  brought  up  together.” 

She  smiled  whimsically  at  East  Peak, 
a  delicious  smile  that  just  escaped  being 
meant  for  David.  David  turned  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her  glance  in  its  flight  across  the 
valley.  East  Peak,  its  base  being  cut  off 
by  the  near  slope  of  the  hill  on  which 
they  sat,  stood  very  tall  and  close,  a 
friendly,  august  presence.  It  is  often 
noticed  how,  when  two  strangers  meet,  a 
third  person,  esteemed  by  both,  sitting 
silently  by,  helps  to  facilitate  freedom. 
It  was  not,  however,  of  methods  of  con¬ 
versation,  either  free  or  difficult,  that 


David  was  thinking  now.  His  com¬ 
panion's  last  sentence  had  turned  his 
thoughts,  as  almost  any  remark  indeed 
might  have  been  trusted  to  do  today, 
back  to  their  serious  channel.  And, 
being  serious  and  single-hearted,  he 
spoke. 

"It  doesn't  always  follow,"  he  said. 

Ruth  knew  perfectly  what  he  meant. 
She  had  not  followed  Nancy’s  narrative 
of  the  school  week  for  nothing.  And 
she  was  greatly  interested.  But  reserve 
with  her  was  as  real  as  it  was,  casually, 
unapparent;  as  real  as,  in  David’s  case, 
where  it  was  easily  vanquished,  it  was 
apparent  to  all.  She  did  not  pursue  i^he 
subject.  She  was  fearful  of  intruding. 
Her  reserve  did  almost  always  as  a  man¬ 
tle  for  two.  David,  however,  unmindful 
of  the  demands  of  the  occasion  so  far  as 
conventional  intercourse  went,  mani¬ 
fested  his  entire  simplicity  of  nature  by 
becoming  straightway  lost  in  thought. 
He  left  the  rock  and  stretched  himself 
on  the  grass  at  Ruth’s  feet  (that  was  a 
conventional  proceeding  enough,  but  un¬ 
conscious),  his  chin  propped  in  bis  hand, 
his  eyes  exploring  the  grass.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  intention  of  saying  anything 
further  at  all. 

It  was,  take  it  all  in  all,  a  humorous 
situation.  Two  young  people,  meeting 
almost  for  the  first  time,  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  each  other,  start  out  bravely  with 
some  dozen  words  apiece,  then  suffer  an 
inner  change,  and  sit  quiet  and  uncon¬ 
cerned,  given  over  to  the  silence  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  old 
friendship.  Yet  perhaps,  after  all,  con¬ 
vention  makes  a  mistake  in  this  matter. 
Perhaps  there  is  an  instructive  eloquence 
in  silence  which  we  of  the  latter  days  of 
much  speech  have  forgotten  and  not  yet 
learned  again.  The  chance  nature  of 
their  meeting,  the  largeness  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  moreover,  it  may  be,  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  certain  primitive  elements  in 
them  both,  worked  subtle  liberation  for 
David  and  Ruth.  No  more  than  any  two 
mountains  were  they  constrained  to  talk. 

Ruth  leaned  back  against  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  and  studied  her  companion,  the 
western  sun  shining  warmly  in  the  masses 
of  his  bright  hair,  and  sparkling  blue  in 
his  eyes.  The  expression  of  her  face  was 
analytical  at  first,  thoughtful  and  atten¬ 
tive.  After  awhile  there  came  a  gleam  of 
amusement,  and  she  threw  her  head  back 
with  a  quick  little  silent  motion,  as  if,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  being  different, 
she  would  have  laughed.  Then  that  ex¬ 
pression  changed,  too,  not  vanishing,  but 
deepening,  as  amusement  can,  into  a  set¬ 
tled  gravity,  compassionate,  sincere.  She 
leaned  forward  abruptly  and  clasped  her 
hands  about  her  knees. 

“Don't  do  it,"  she  adjured. 

It  was  very  surprising  in  Ruth.  Only 
the  instant  before  she  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  reserve.  Moreover,  never  in  her 
life  had  she  interfered  with  any  one,  not 
even  with  her  own  father;  what  right 
had  she  to  do  so?  She  blushed  hotly,  and 
drew  back  again  as  quickly  as  she  had 
leaned  forward. 

11 1  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said. 
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David  looked  up  in  a  silent  bewilder¬ 
ment  that  was  funny  to  see.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  of  his  own  mind  were  always 
orderly  and  logical.  So  politely  inquiring 
was  the  expression  in  his  eyes  that  Ruth 
completed  his  astonishment,  instead  of 
helping  him  out,  by  reverting  suddenly  to 
her  former  mood  of  amusement  and  laugh¬ 
ing  merrily. 

“I  beg  your  pardon/*  she  said  then 
once  more;  and,  checking  herself,  gave 
him  a  straight,  friendly  look  of  reas¬ 
surance. 

It  was  all  so  very  puzzling.  David,  with 
his  eyes  in  the  grass,  considered  the  mat¬ 
ter  earnestly.  He  would  like  to  under¬ 
stand.  Ruth,  watching  him,  wondered  if 
he  were  offended.  She  did  not  herself 
understand  how  completely  she  had  cov¬ 
ered  her  tracks  by  her  own  swift  changes 
of  mood.  These  things  axe  involuntary 
in  women;  so  that  it  sometimes  seems 
as  if  there  must  be  a  general  feminine 
force  at  work  in  the  world,  a  kind  of 
feminine  Providence,  whose  task  it  is  to 
save  situations  and  prevent  misunder¬ 
standings. 

David  certainly  was  not  offended.  He 
was  puzzled,  that  was  all.  But  lluth, 
alarmed  at  her  own  impulsiveness,  rose 
from  the  grass,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
rock  which  David  had  left.  Rocks  have 
a  certain  advantage  over  grass  in  point 
of  formality.  No  more  of  this  dangerous 
silence,  thought  Ruth.  It  was  not  fitting 
to  be  at  once  on  terms  of  familiarity  with 
this  perfect  stranger.  It  was  now  her 
turn,  though  she  did  not  realize  it,  to  be 
thrown  in  hold  relief  against  the  sky  and 
the  distant  mountain,  the  gracious  lines 
of  her  young  figure  crossing  the  slope  of 
East  Peak  with  a  strength  and  a  sweet¬ 
ness  equal  to  her  mountain’s  own,  and  the 
tilt  of  her  bead  filling  the  sky  with  ani¬ 
mation.  David  watched  her  furtively, 
experiencing  a  pleasure  quite  new  to  him 
in  kind.  His  heart  felt  vaguely  soothed 
and  cheered,  and  he  even  forgot  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  important  meditation. 

41  You  have  visited  Lincoln  once  before, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Bruce,”  Ruth  remarked 
sedately. 

This  afternoon’s  conversation  had  be¬ 
gun  wrong  end  to  in  an  unaccountable 
manner.  It  should  now  be  rescued  and 
sent  firmly  back,  to  end  in  the  decorous 
formality  with  which  it  should  have 
opened. 

44  Yes,”  replied  David  brightly,  not  un¬ 
derstanding  of  course,  “that’s  why  l*m 
here  again.  That’s  why  I’m  he  paused, 
“everything,”  he  concluded. 

Ruth  frowned  slightly.  She  did  not 
want  personalities  any  more. 

“I  presume  you’ve  made  some  study 
of  our  flowers  and  birds,”  she  continued. 

David  was  once  more  puzzled.  He  un¬ 
derstood  already  that  this  kind  of  talk 
was  not  like  his  companion,  though  he 
gave  himself  no  credit  of  understanding. 

44  Yes,  no,”  he  answered  vaguely.  “I 
like  them  very  much,  but  I  think  I’ve 
hardly  studied  them;  not  as  Miss  Brew¬ 
ster  has.  at  any  rate.” 

A  sudden  mirthful  light  flashed  out  of 
the  sky,  there  where  Ruth’s  face  was  en¬ 
shrined. 

“01  Do  you  know  Miss  Brewster?” 
she  cried,  and  clapped  her  hands. 

It  was  just  no  manner  of  use.  The 
Fates  were  against  Ruth  this  afternoon. 
Before  David  knew  what  was  happening 
—poor  David  had,  for  the  matter  of  that, 


long  ago  ceased  to  anticipate— the  fun¬ 
niest  scene  was  being  enacted  which  ever 
made  youth  of  twenty-one  sit  up  on  the 
grass  on  sunny  hillside  and  shout  with 
boyish  peals  of  laughter.  Cautiously, 
slowly,  her  fingers  at  her  eyes  by  way  of 
opera-glasses,  her  face  intent  and  serious 
with  the  gravity  of  her  occupation,  Ruth 
tiptoed  among  the  bushes  of  prairie- 
weed,  peering  and  waiting.  Now  and 
then  she  drew  back  suddenly  and  held 
her  breath  with  exaggeration.  Now  and 
then  she  darted  forward  and  exclaimed 
in  a  rapturous  undertone:  44 Yellow'  eye¬ 
ring  !  White  tail-feathers !  Flesh-colored 
beak!”  Again  she  crouched  on  the 
ground,  and  wrote  rapidly  in  an  imagin¬ 
ary  note-book  which  hung  at  her  side. 
At  the  last,  an  inimitable  look  of  chagrin 
and  disappointment  crossed  her  face,  and 
she  shaTply  closed  her  glasses.  44  It 
wasn’t  a  bird  at  all,”  she  muttered; 
44  only  a  leaf  and  a  stone.”  And  she  re¬ 
sumed  her  seat  on  the  rock. 

Of  course  David  laughed.  He  was 
human  enough.  But  after  he  had  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  caught  his 
breath,  and  given  one  last  shout,  he 
looked  thoughtful  again.  This  change 
was  wholly  unconscious.  Let  no  one 
think  David  to  be  a  snob. 

“So  you  don’t  think  that  was  right?” 
inquired  Ruth. 

She  was  watching  him,  w*ith  her  own 
face  growing  quiet  after  its  sparkle  of 
fun. 

He  looked  up,  flushed,  embarrassed. 
He  had  not  expected  that. 

“I  was  wondering,**  he  answered  hon¬ 
estly,  after  a  moment. 

There  was  no  sort  of  judgment  in  hiB 
tone,  only  modest  inquiry.  Nevertheless, 
Ruth  was  nettled. 

44  After  you’ve  laughed  and  had  all  the 
funl”  she  exclaimed.  “Do  you  think 
that’s  fair?” 

“Perhaps  not,”  David  acquiesced.  He 
was  all  in  earnest  now.  “I  suppose  I 
should  not  have  laughed.” 

“0!” 

That  was  indeed  too  much.  Ruth  sat 
up  regally  straight  upon  her  rock,  and 
moved  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  dis¬ 
dain.  “How  rude  you  are!”  she  was 
about  to  say.  But  a  truer  understanding 
of  the  case  came  iu  time  to  prevent  her, 
and  she  folded  her  hands  and  relapsed 
into  passivity  again,  ail  without  David’s 
knowledge. 

44 1  think  you  don’t  quite  understand,” 
8he  said,  in  a  gentler  tone  than  any  she 
had  yet  used.  44 1  like  Miss  Brewster.  It 
wasn’t  malicious  in  me.  But  here  in  this 
place,  you  know,  there’s  so  little  that 
ever  happens,  we  have  to  make  fun  of 
the  summer- boarders  to  keep  ourselves 
alive.” 

That  was  a  new  aspect  of  the  case,  as 
well  as  a  new  tone  in  the  speaker.  David 
looked  up  again  with  sympathetic  inter¬ 
est.  Ruth  caught  the  response  in  his 
eyes,  and  at  once  drew  back,  reserved 
and  on  the  defensive.  She  was  vastly 
impatient  with  herself  for  her  outspoken¬ 
ness.  All  the  instincts  and  principles  of 
her  nature  were  in  favor  of  reserve.  She 
was  known  through  the  community  as  a 
young  woman  of  great,  sometimes  dis¬ 
tant,  dignity  of  manner.  Poor  Ruth  had 
yet  to  learn  the  unaccountableness  of 
human  nature  in  general  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  one’s  own  human  nature— the  in¬ 
stincts  below  instincts— and  who  shall 


award  the  prize?  She  had  made  one 
honest  attempt  at  conventional  propri¬ 
ety,  and  that  had  fallen  through.  Now 
she  had  better  go.  She  rose  from  the 
rock  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  path, 
stately  in  spite  of  her  short  skirt  and 
blown  hair. 

44  Good  afternoon,  Mr,  Bruce,”  she  said. 

44  Wait  just  a  moment.” 

David  had  risen,  too,  and  stood  before 
her,  with  his  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets. 
ITis  figure  had  all  the  lithe  straightness 
of  a  young  tree,  with  the  same  droop  for¬ 
ward  at  the  head,  suggestive  of  contem¬ 
plation.  The  two  of  them  fitted  well  into 
the  landscape. 

“What  did  you  mean  when  you  said 
awhile  ago,  ‘Don’t  do  it’?”  he  asked. 

Ruth  hesitated.  Her  eyes  followed  the 
slope  of  East  Peak  slowly  down  from  the 
summit  to  the  valley,  and  back  again  to 
the  summit.  She  was  suddenly  fallen 
thoughtful.  It  was  her  father’s  face  that 
was  in  her  mind.  But  she  shook  her 
head  in  a  moment,  and  smiled  at  her 
companion. 

“  I  hope  I  didn't  mean  anything  at  all,” 
she  said. 

Blest  prerogative  of  woman  1  To  mean 
nothing  at  all  by  her  most  serious  state¬ 
ments  if  she  so  concludes.  And  for  man 
there  is  left  no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
conclusion. 

44  You  will  come  and  see  my  father?  ” 

There  was  no  coquetry  in  that.  She 
was  thinking  not  at  all  of  herself  any 
more. 

‘‘Thank  you,”  responded  David.  “I 
shall  be  very  glad  to.** 

He  lifted  his  cap,  and  she  went  away 
down  the  hill,  still  grave  and  dignified. 
Before  she  was  out  of  sight  she  broke  for 
a  few  steps  into  a  little  run,  girlish  again 
and  buoyant.  Then  she  took  the  turn  by 
the  bridge,  and  disappeared  around  the 
angle  of  the  wood.  David  was  left  alone. 

He  stretched  himself  at  his  length  again 
upon  the  grass,  and  let  the  mountains 
close  in  all  about  him.  The  presence  of 
Mount  Mercy  was  as  a  tangible  touch 
upon  forehead  or  arm ;  one  would  say  an 
embrace,  were  not  the  word  too  familiar. 
So  that,  in  truth,  he  was  not  alone.  Ho 
thought  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would 
begin  to  wrestle  again  with  his  problem. 
But  the  afternoon  passed,  and  the  early 
autumn  shadows  crept  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  western  hills  across  the  valley,  and 
still  he  lay  there  dreaming.  The  strange, 
bright,  darkling,  gleaming  spirit  of  the 
girl,  his  late  companion,  lingered  still 
upon  the  hillside,  among  the  solemn 
mountains,  no  inharmonious  element,  a a 
indeed,  how  should  it  be?  True  human 
nature  and  true  mountain  nature  go  ever 
hand  in  hand.  He  could  not  think  about 
her  with  any  sort  of  definiteness,  for  she 
was  as  complete  a  mystery  as  he  had  ever 
faced.  But  it  has  been  noticed  that 
David  liked  mystery  and  the  state  of 
wonder.  Before  he  knew  it,  it  was- 
milking  time,  and  Cousin  Joseph  came 
toiling  up  the  hill  in  search  of  the  cows. 

“0,  yes,  I  like  this  view,”  remarked 
the  farmer  ironically,  pausing  to  wipe 
the  moisture  from  his  brow.  “Every 
afternoon  at  about  this  time  I’m  very 
apt  to  find  it’s  just  impossible  for  me  to 
stay  away.  Must  climb,  whether  or  no. 
You  know  the  feeling,  I  suppose.  Only 
I  like  best  to  take  the  view  in  through 
my  back.  It’s  just  a  question  of  time,  I 
can  tell  you  that,  till  I  get  the  water- 
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power  hitched  onto  my  cows  to  bring 
them  down.” 

David  laughed  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Let  me  help  you,”  he  said. 

Then  for  the  next  half  hour  Jt  was  a 
matter  with  him  neither  of  thought  or 
dreaming.  In  and  out  among  the  crests 
and  hollows  of  the  rolling  hillside,  along 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  beating  the  low, 
tangled  bushes,  he  clambered  and  called 
and  searched.  The  cows,  for  all  their 
eminently  grown-up  demeanor,  behaved 
like  willful  children,  and  evaded  him  skill¬ 
fully.  What  it  was  they  thought  to  gain 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  But  cows  know 
their  own  mental  processes  and  maintain 
themselves  perverse.  At  the  end  of  the 
half  hour,  with  the  last  reluctant  animal 
lurching  indignantly  ahead  of  him,  David 
came  charging  triumphantly  down  the 
hill. 

“I’ve  got  them,”  he  exulted. 

His  hair  was  blown  back  from  his  fore¬ 
head,  his  face  was  flushed  and  eager,  his 
eyeB  were  shining  with  boyish  pleasure. 
It  was  a  pity  that  somebody  besides  just 
Cousin  Joseph  and  the  cows  could  not  see 
him. 

“Say,”  said  Cousin  Joseph  genially, 
“if  you’ll  give  up  teaching  and  hire  out 
to  me  I’ll  give  you  your  board  for  noth¬ 
ing.” 

The  afternoon  had  not  been  at  all  what 
David  had  planned.  And  yet  he  wondered 
to  find,  as  he  made  himself  ready  for  tea, 
that  the  unsolved  problem  no  longer 
weighed  upon  him.  When  he  came  down, 
and  tea  was  not  yet  ready,  he  seated  him¬ 
self  at  the  piano  and  played  joyously  the 
second  movement  of  the  Moonlight  So¬ 
nata. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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IT  was  during  tho  noon  reoees 
of  the  first  day  of  school.  To¬ 
ward  the  dose  of  dinner,  John 
Dorrel  bad  made  a  meek  con¬ 
fession  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Dorrel 
paused  in  pouring  somo  rich 
Dorrel  Valley  cream  over  some 
rich  Dorrel  Valley  peaches. 
“You've  engaged  him?” 
“Yes.” 

“Had  you  ever  seen  him 
before?" 

“  Never  till  this  morn¬ 
ing." 

“  Where  does  he  como 
from?" 

“Somewhere  the  other 
side  of  Lost  Mountain.  He 
walked  here." 

“Does  ho  look  ns  If  he 
could  do  the  work?" 

“He  wears  very  largo 
spectnoles. " 

Mrs.  Dorrel's  mild,  sweet 
eyes  seldom  saw  the  fun  in 
her  husband's  remarks,  but 
little  John  begun  to  watch 
his  father  with  a  grin. 

“Does  he  need  the  work, 
John?" 

.  “He  said  he  hadn’t  a 
cent,  nnd  had  como  for  an 
education.  I  oouldn’t  send 
him  home." 

“Where  is  he  going  to  live, 
John?" 

For  reply,  Mr.  Dorrel 
looked  question! ugly  at  his 
wife. 

“No,  John,  really,  I  can't 
do  that  again. " 

“Well,  then,  he's  going  to 
sleep  in  the  office.  Perhaps 
the  Willises  will  board 
him." 

“  You've  had  so  much 
trouble  with  jnnltors  ! " 
sighed  Mrs.  Dorrel.  “  It 
seems  ns  if  you  made  your¬ 
self  so  much  trouble  1" 

John  Dorrel  had.  Jumped 
up,  to  hurry  buck  to  school. 

“It  does  look  that  way,  I 
must  ndmit,  sometimes.  But 
I  can't  seem  to  help  it" 

Mrs.  Dorrel  made  a  lost 


smile  of  sympathy.  “And  so,  I  suppose,  you 
mean  to  be  a  philosopher,  too?"  he  asked. 

“No,  I  had  thought  of  It,  but  I  prefer  to  be 
n  historian.  I  am  writing  a  book,  too,  Mr. 
Dorrel— a  history  of  the  Civil  War." 

“And  does  your  grandfather  know  that 
you're  writing  a  book?" 

1  'Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  tell  him.  I  le  duln' t  want 
mo  even  to  rend  lxx>ks.  He  insisted  upon  my 
working  in  the  fields  with  the  men.  But  still, 
I  silent  every  spare  moment  reading." 

“Did  raiding  help  with  the  field-work?" 

“Yes,  I  found  that  my  reading  helped  me 
.to  forget  what  I  was  doing." 

John  Dorrel  thoughtfully  studied  some  ink 
8 pots  on  Ids  blotter. 

“And  tlieu  one  day  my  grandfather  said  I 
needn’t  do  any  more  work.  It  was  Just  nfter 
something  had  happened  to  the  mowlng- 
maohlne  I  was  driving.  He  is  never  angry. 
He  just  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
I  could  spend  my  time  in  any  way  I  wanted 
to.  He  said  the  same  thing  when  I  proposed 
to  come  here  to  sohool.  The  only  other  tiling 
he  said  was,  'I  hope  you'll  please  thnt  man 
over  there.’  And  ever  since  I  heard  you  talk 
that  first  day,  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Dorrel,  I've 
wanted  to  please  you,  too !  I  hop©  I'm  going 
to.  Anyway,  you  can  trust  ine  never  to  take 
much  time  off  from  my  books." 

At  tilts  moment  a  boy  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  paused  to  contemplate  thoughtfully  the 
cloud  of  dust  In  which  all  objects  were 
wrapped;  then  he  disappeared.  The  pause 
had  been  long  enough  for  Hiram  Scott  to  hear 
the  ringing  declaration  of  Silencer's  last  words. 
They,  too,  liad  made  him  thoughtful.  John 
Dorrel  was  also  thinking  about  the  dust,  and 
of  methods  sometimes  used  by  Janitors  to 
alleviate  It  by  sprinkling. 

He  now  took  from  hts  desk  a  duster,  and 
slowly  and  conspicuously  wiped  his  desk. 
Every  morning  for  a  week,  in  sight  of  the 
glowing,  spectacled  eyes  of  his  janitor,  the 
schoolmaster  had  thus  slowly  nnd  conspicuously 
wiped  hts  desk,  but  never  luid  the  spectacled 
eyes  seen  that  duster!  Instead,  there  was  in 
those  eyes  an  honest  radiance  tlmt  saw  nothing 
but  the  schoolmaster's  face. 

“I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  talking  so  much 
to  you, "  said  Spencer,  “because  since  I've  been 


announced  this  morning,  'The 
Two  Gnat  Sieges  of  the  Civil 
War. '  I  suppose  you  mean  to 
compete,  Hiram?" 

“Yes,  Mr.  Dorrel,"  IHram 
answered.  In  ti  quiet  voice,  “I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  try." 

John  Dorrel,  like  all  good 
teachers,  was  an  optimist, 
but  it  was  discouraging  to 
find  thnt  at  the  end  of  two 
months  ho  was  still  dusting 
his  desk  every  morning, 
while  Herbert  Saucer 
Briggs,  with  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  more  absorbed  and 
with  eyes  more  shining  nnd 
unseeing  than  over,  was 
still  talking  ns  he  swept : 

“Mr.  Dorrel,  I  never  en¬ 
joyed  study  os  I  have  tills 
fall  with  you,  in  hlsloty 
especially.  You  have 
ojtened  my  oyes  to  many 
things I" 

“You  me  doing  very  good 
work, Spencer— In  history." 

The  pause  before  the  last 
two  words  was  so  emphatto 
as  to  arrest  Sitenoer's  atten¬ 
tion.  . 

“I  hope,  Mr.  Dorrel, 11  he 
answered,  in  quick  alarm, 
“tliat  you  da  not  mean  I 
am  deficient  hi  my  other 
studies?" 

“No,  I  did  not  mean  that 
You  are  doing  good  woik 
in  all  your  classes."  Spen¬ 
cer  apparently  did  not  notice 
an  absence  of  warmtli  in  the 
tone. 

“I  was  afraid,  Mi.  Dorrel, 
you  were  thinking  of  the 
other  morning  when  my 
Latin  prose  exercise  was 
unfinished  because  of  the 
furnuoo  fire." 

“I  tons  thinking  of  tliat 
morning." 

“I  was  very  sorry  about 
it,  but  the  lira  was  trouble¬ 
some^  as  it  often  is,  and  I 
had  to  spend  extra  time  on 
It" 

“You  do  spend  a  guod 


away  from  my  father,  you're  the  only  person 
I've  found  who  understands." 

The  words  tliat  hovered  on  tho  schoolmaster's 
tonguo  were  cheeked  both  by  dust  and  medita¬ 
tion.  The  toy's  gmndfnthcr  had  evidently 
found  too  much  fault  wltti  the  ideals  of  the 
philosopher -father;  should  he,  the  toy's 
teacher,  find  fuult  too  abruptly  with  the  ideals 
of  the  historian-son? 

“I  am  very  ghul,"  John  Dorrel  said,  “to 
know  that  you  ure  interested  hi  the  Civil  Wur. 
Perhaps  if  you  don't  have  a  chance  this  year 
to  complete  your  history  of  It,  you  w  ill  have  nil 
opportunity  to  use  some  of  your  material  in  an 
essay.  You  have  hoard,  perhaps,  of  old  Mujor 
Sturtevant,  who  lives  in  the  yellow'  colonial 
house  on  Iiow  Street  He  offers  n  prize  every 
year,  a  twenty -dollar  gold  piece,  for  tlie  best 
essay  written  by  any  one  In  this  high  school 
on  a  subject  connected  with  the  war.  He 
told  me  last  night  thnt  the  subject  this  year 
will  be  ‘Tho  Two  Great  Sieges  of  the  Civil 
War. '  I  shall  announce  it  nfter  morning  exer¬ 
cises.  The  papers  are  not  due  until  April  lOtli ; 
still,  you  may  like  to  hnve  the  subject  in  mind. " 

Spencer  folded  his  hands  upon  the  broom  - 
handle.  “I  must  hnve  tlmt  prize  1"  he  said. 

For  the  second  time  thnt  morning  Hiram 
Scott  appeared  at  the  door  just  at  the  right 
moment  to  hear  an  impressive  declaration  from 
S]>encer.  Hiram  had  a  face  so  quiet  that  few 
people  discovered  its  slumbering  twinkle.  He 
entered  the  room  now,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  bearing  a  large  watering-pot, 
with  W'htch  he  sprinkled  the  floor. 

“That's  good,  Hiram,"  said  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter.  “Glad  you  thought  of  it!" 

“I  thought  perhaps  Spencer  hadn't  found 
where  the  sprinkler  is  kept,"  said  Hiram. 
“It  stands  In  the  closet  under  the  cellar  stairs. " 

Spencer  was  staring  blankly  at  the  intruder. 
The  faces  of  Cicero  and  Catiline,  of  Lee  and 
Grant,  were,  more  familiar  to  him  than  the 
faces  of  most  of  his  fellow  pupils,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  noticed  tills  boy's  face 
before.  Then  lie  remembered  that  it  was  the 
toy  in  the  history  class  who  talked  so  little, 
but  whom  the  teacher  was  so  likely  to  address 
when  he  himself  talked.  Spencer  gazed  at 
Himm  Scott  now,  as  Mr.  Dorrel  repeated, 
“Major  Sturtevant 's  essay  subject  will  be 
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protest  “You  don’t  know  anything  about 
hlml  You  never  saw  him  till  this  morning  1" 

“On  the  contrary,  "—John  Dorrel  was  giving 
ids  little  son  n  good-by  toss,— “I  know  a  great 
deal  about  him!" 

The  impression  that  John  Dorrel  hnd  formed 
on  that  first  day  was  confirmed  one  morning  a 
fortnight  later.  He  had  gone  early  to  school. 
Herbert  Sjiencer  Briggs,  lately  engnged  janitor 
and  lately  enrolled  second -year  student,  seated 
in  the  “High"  room  with  a  took,  heard  the 
teacher’s  footsteps  in  the  empty  hall,  nnd 
suddenly  remembered  that  ho  had  not  yet 
swept  tho  room.  At  the  same  time  came  the 
thought  tlmt  tlits  neglect  would,  give  him  a 
chance  to  talk  with  Mr.  Dorrel.  Thus  John 
Dorrel  soon  found  himself  enveloped  In  dust, 
through  which  he  heard  eager  lips  addressing 
Him,  nnd  caught  glimpses  of  a  pair  of  large 
«l>eolac!es  above  a  quickly  moving  broom- 
imttdle.  .John  Dorrel  nodded  pleasantly. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  hear,  Spencer,  tlmt  you 
feel  you  are  doing  so  well  here,"  he  said. 

“Yes,"  said  Spencer,  “I  feel  tliat  I  have 
come  to  the  right  place  — and  to  the  right 
l»rson.  I  little  dreamed,"  he  continued,  ns 
he  industriously  brushed  the  dust  to  right  nnd 
left  under  the  desks,  white  lie  kept  his  oyes 
on  tho  teacher,  “that  I  should  find  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  study  in  a  country  school.  When 
mother  and  I  left  my  father  In  the  city  last 
May,  and  came  to  my  grandfather's  farm, 
none  of  us  thought  thnt  I  should  have  any 
opportunity  to  continue  iny  studies.  The  Inst 
tldng  my  father  said  to  mo  was,  ‘Never  leave 
off  the  pursuit  of  the  Intellectual.'  And  I 
haven't.  I've  studied  by  myself  all  summer, 
and  at  first,  .Mr.  Dorrel,  It  wasn't  very  easy." 

“No?  And  why?" 

“Because  of  my  grandfather.  My  grand¬ 
father,  my  mother's  father,  "—Spencer  paused 
in  his  sweeping,— “does  not  believe  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  intellectual.  He  lins  several 
times  said  tills  to  my  father,  nnd  tlmt  is  why 
my  father  did  not  want  to  oomo  up  hero  with 
us.  My  father  has  not  been  very  fortunnte 
in  Ids  positions  lately,  and  so  mother  and  I  had 
to  come  to  my  grandfather's  for  a  while,  until 
niy  father  finishes  hts  book.  My  father,  Mr. 
Dorrel,  ts  a  philosopher!" 

The  teacher's  face  was  brightened  by  a  quick 


deal  of  time  on  tlie  furnace  lire,  then,  Spen¬ 
cer?"  John  Dorrel  asked. 

“All  tlie  time  I  feel  it  right  to  spare  from 
my  studies." 

“Ah,"  murmured  tho  schoolmaster,  “I  see.” 
He  gazed  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window. 

“I  hope  you  do  understand,  Mr.  Dorrel," 
Silencer  went  on,  “how  seriously  my  duties 
ns  janitor  interfere  with  my  studies.  Yet  it 
hardly  seems  ns  if  you  could  understand." 

“Why  not?" 

“Because  it's  been  so  different  with  you. 
I)o  you  think  that  even  you,  Mr.  Dorrel, 
could  ever  have  come  to  know  all  you  know  if 
you  hnd  beeu  handicapped  by  manual  labor?" 

John  Dorrel  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  slim 
brown  hands,  then  glanced  up  quickly, 
“ltettlly.  Silencer,  I  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  tliat  question,"  lie  said. 

Doggedly  during  that  winter  John  Dorrel 
kept  to  Ids  Intention  of  letting  H.  Spencer 
Briggs  find  out  certain  things  foi  himself. 
The  spectacled  eyes,  however,  never  seemed 
to  notion  when  the  contents  of  the  fimmoo 
changed  mysteriously  from  burned -out  ashes 
to  live  coals.  Nor  did  Spencer  seem  interested 
in  the  manner  In  which  the  remains  of  a 
junior  banquet  were  finally  cleaned  away,  or 
in  the  dexterity  with  which  the  roller- towels 
detached  themselves,  replaced  themselves  by 
fresh  ones,  and  sent  themselves  to  the  laundry. 
If  he  noticed  any  of  these  occurrences,  he 
must  have  held  some  brownie  responsible.  If 
he  had  asked,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
name  of  the  brownie  was  either  John  Dorrel 
or— more  often— Himm  Scott 

Hiram  Scott  had  got  into  the  way  of  watch¬ 
ing  John  Dorrel’s  janitors.  In  fact,  Hiram 
found  Ids  teachers  and  his  fellow  pupils  so 
interesting  that  sometimes  he  quite  forgot  his 
other  studies.  But  Spencer  Briggs  w*as  un¬ 
aware  of  the  interest  with  which  Hiram  re¬ 
garded  him,  and  seldom  returned  tills  interest 

Once,  in  Spencer's  presence,  Mr.  Dorrel 
said  to  Himm,  “I've  a  batch  of  new  books  up 
at  the  house  that  I'll  bring  down  for  you  nnd 
Spencer.  You’ll  find  some  good  things  in  them 
for  the  essay.  I'm  expecting  something  from 
you  In  thnt  essay,  Hirani.  There's  time  to 
do  a  good  deal  before  April  10th." 

“I'm  reading  up  for  it,"  Hiram  replied. 
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Hr,  did  not  add  that  his  services  in  helping' 
the  janitor  toon  up  many  of  his  free  hours. 

This  time  the  fact  that  the  schoolmaster  said 
he  was  expecting  things  of  Himm,  without  j 
saying  that  ho  was  also  expecting  things  of 
Spencer,  caused  Spencer  to  regard  Ilimm  with 
interest  Hut  he  did  not  welcome  Hiram's 
presence  in  the  H  igh  room  late  tliat  afternoon, 
or  the  suggestion,  “I  etui  show  you  how  to 
wash  the  blackboards  if  you  want  me  to.”  I 
“Tlmnk  you.  I  do  not  want  you  to.  I  am 
paid  to  do  the  janitor  work  of  this  school.  ” 
Himm  was  a  little  surprised.  Spencer's 
asperity  was  cldefiy  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  wash  the  blackboards. 

Not  until  after  the  mid-year  marks  lmd  been 
announced  did  Spencer  begin  to  look  at  Hi  rum 
with  respect.  Sjiencer  had  supposed  that  he 
himself  was  tho  leader  of  the  history ‘class;  It 
appeared  by  the  marks  that  Himm  was  well 
ahead  of  him.  Spencer  concluded  that  as  Hiram 
talked  so  little,  it  must  have  been  Ids  written 
work  tliat  brought  up  his  standing. 

On  a  cold  and  windy  day  of  February  Si>e»cer 
lifted  his  head  from  his  book,  startled  and 
alisent  -  minded,  at  the  schoolmaster's  low 
request,  “Spencer,  will  you  kindly  go  down- 
stall's  and  see  what's  the  matter  with  the  fur¬ 
nace?  We  seem  to  be  getting  pretty  chilly.” 

it  did  not  fake  long  to  find  wliat  was  tho 
matter  with  the  furnace;  the  fire  was  out! 
Moreover,  it  seemed  reluctant  to  be  rekindled. 
After  a  time,  above  the  noise  made  by  the  bang¬ 
ing  of  iron  doom,  Spencer  heard  Hiram's  voice: 
“Can  I  help  you?” 

“No,  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't,”  Spencer 
replied.  “I'll  manage  it  somehow.” 

“Mr.  Dorrel  sent  me,”  said  Hiram. 

Half  mi  hour  later  the  two  boys,  hard  at 
work,  turned  ip  response  to  the  words:  “How's 
it  going,  boys?” 

“It  will  bead  right  pretty  soon,  Mr.  Dorrel,” 
Hiram  answered.  “It  was  choked  with  oslies.  ” 
“I've  had  to  dismiss  the  school.  It  was  so 
cold  that  I  was  afraid  to  keep  the  pupils.” 

“Wliatl”  cried  Spencer.  “Aren't  we  going 
to  have  auy  history-  class?  I'd  spent  extra 
time  on  my  lesson  for  to-day.” 

“You  never  need  to  spend  extra  time  on 
your  history,  Spencer,”  said  tho  teacher, 
mildly,  “but  you  might  sometimes  spend  a 
little  more  time  on  your  oilier  lessons.” 

“Oil  which  ones,  Mr.  Dorrel?” 

“I  leave  you  to  find  that  out  for  yourself.” 
Spencer  worked  with  Hiram  for  ten  minutes; 
then  ho  could  restrain  his  curiosity  no  longer. 

“Do  you  know,  Hiram,  which  lessons  he 
meant?” 

Hiram,  emptying  a  scuttle  of  ashes  Into  the 
bln,  did  not  appear  to  hear  Spencer's  question. 
He  exclaimed,  “Why,  she's  still  here!” 
“Who?” 

“The  old  wood-stove,  here  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chimney.  And  the  wash-boilers  ore 
here,  too.  They  used  this  stove  in  other  years 
to  h«it  water  for  scrubbing  the  floors.” 

“I  hadn't  noticed  that  stove,”  Spenoer  mur¬ 
mured.  He  had  not  noticed,  either,  until  that 
moment,  that  hot  water  was  considered  better 
than  cold  water  for  scrubbing. 

Now  John  Dorrel 's  best-laid  plans  were 
sometimes  innocently  disturbed  by  Mrs.  Dorrel. 
She  was  troubled  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
her  husband's  school  house.  Occasionally  on  a 
Saturday  in  spring  she  would  make  a  tour  of 
investigation  of  Mapleton  Academy.  Perhaps 
she  might  have  omitted  her  inspection  this 
spring  had  not  Mr.  Dorrel  been  obviously 
anxious  that  she  should  omit  It  ITe  listened 
to  her  footsteps  in  the  empty  halls  and  rooms, 
Hud  when  she  returned  to  his  office,  he  pre¬ 
sented  an  amused  and  abashed  face.  She  was 
almost  in  tears. 

“John,  the  dirt  is  shameful,  shameful  1  It 
Isn't  right !  ” 

“He'll  clean  the  school  house  in  the  spring 
vacation,”  her  husband  answered,  with  forced 
hope  fulness. 

Hut  when  the  schoolmaster,  after  a  despair¬ 
ing  tour  of  the  schoolhouse,  opened  liis  office 
door  on  the  morning  after  the  vneation,  he 
fmmd  the  room,  tliat  during  his  absence  the 
janitor  alone  had  occupied, covered, desk,clialrs, 
couch  and  floor,  with  tom  scraps  of  scribbled 
iwper.  Spencer  had  spent  his  entire  vacation 
fn  making  notes  for  “The  Two  Great  Sieges 
of  the  Civil  War.”  Ho  was  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  his  usual  late  and  hurried  sweeping 
of  the  High  room.  The  schoolmaster  carefully 
gathered  up  the  litter  of  notes,  and  for  the  first 
time  questioned  the  wisdom  of  his  tactics. 

He  did  not,  however,  definitely  decide  to 
change  them  until,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  nth,  he  met  Miss  Marcia  Hlgby  just 
leaving  the  school  door.  Miss  Marcia  raised 
an  Impressive  forefinger.  “John,”  she  said, 
“look  at  your  windowsl  Your  housekeeping 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  cause  of  education!” 

John  Dorrel  reentered  the  building. 

Spenoer  had  established  himself  in  the  de¬ 
serted  eighth-grade  room.  He  lind  Ik- fore  him 
a  ream  of  numbered  foolscap,  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  notes.  He  was  alwut  to  write 
his  essay.  lie  was  not  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  Hiram's  essay  and  the  manuscripts  of  ten 
other  competitors  had  been  handed  in  two 
weeks  liefore.  Spencer  hnd  wished  to  continue 
his  reading  to  the  last  moment  He  knew 
that  he  had  the  afternoon,  the  evening,  anil, 
if  necessary,  the  night  before  him;  his  notes 


were  in  order;  they  needed  merely  to  be 
arranged  in  essay  form,  lie  did  not  know  that 
they  were  perilously  numerous  and  verbose, 
lie  had  no  thought  except  tliat  his  essay  would 
be  in  Professor  Dorrel's  bauds  at  nine  o'clock 
Uie  next  morning.  lie  wrote  the  title  ucross 
the  |»age  with  a  flourish. 

There  was  a  slight  noise  outside.  The  door 
swung  open,  and  Himm  Scott,  carrying  a  pail 
of  water,  soap  and  cloths,  came  Into  the  room. 
Amoral,  Silencer  wutched  Ilimm  as  ho  raised 
the  wlndow-sash,  seated  himself  on  tho  sill, 
and  lowered  the  sash  on  hts  knees. 

“Wliat  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Spencer. 

Hiram  slid  the  sash  up  before  speaking. 
“I'm  going. to  wash  these  windows.” 

“Why?” 

“.Mr.  Dorrel  is  washing  the  window's  in 
front,”  explained  Hiram,  “so  1  thought  I'd 
help  him  by  beginning  here  nt  the  back.” 

“Mr.  Dorrel!” 

“Go  and  see!” 

A  moment  later  Spenoer  was  In  the  High 
room.  A  figure  In  a  gray  flannel  suit  was 
seated  In  one  of  the  windows.  The  long,  gray- 
trousered  legs  were  Inside  the  room,  and  outside, 
long  gray  arms  were  vigorously  polishing  the 
gloss.  John  Dorrel,  whistling  cheerfully,  did 
not  at  first  hear  Spencer's  tapping  at  the  pane. 

“Mr.  Dorrel,  will  you  please  stop  1” 

“Certainly.”  The  sash  went  up,  and  the 
schoolmaster  swung  himself  Into  the  room. 
“I  hate  to  stop,”  he  said.  “I  like  to  wash 
windows.  I've  liked  to  ever  since  I  once  earned 
a  term  at  school  by  washing  windows  at  a 
summer  hotel.  ” 

Spencer  went  back  to  the  eighth  -  grade 
room.  “Will  you  please  stop,  Hiram  I” 

“Certainly,”  Hiram  said,  jumping  down! 

“I  am  paid  to  keep  tills  schoolhouse  dean,” 
said  Sjienoer.  It  sounded  as  If  he  were  sjieak- 
ing  to  Hiram,  but  lie  was  speaking  to  hhhseif. 

Silencer  sat  down  motionless  before  his  papers 
until  he  had  heard  the  principal  and  Hiram 
Scott  leave  the  building.  Then  he  gathered  up 
his  notes  Into  a  square  bundle  and  went  down 
to  the  cellar.  He  walked  to  the  stove  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  chimney,  thrust  the  bundle 
In,  and  set  fire  to  it  Then  lie  threw  on  wood, 


and  peering  about,  found  the  two  wash -boilers 
that  Hiram  had  once  pointed  out.  He  set  them 
on  the  stove  and  filled  them.  On  going  up¬ 
stairs,  he  found  tliat  John  Dorrel  and  Hiram 
hail  left  their  pails  and  cloths  by  the  windows. 
Silencer  began  the  first  part  of  his  labors. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  shining  panes 
reflected  the  lost  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

Spencer  forgot  his  supper.  He  searched  the 
closet  under  the  basement  stntrs,  and  found 
that  k.  contained  all  the  hotiseeleaning  equip¬ 
ment  that  even  Miss  Marcia  Iligby  would  have 
required.  It  contained  also  two  lanterns,  thnt 
Spencer  filled.  With  steaming  pall  nnd  long- 
handled  scrub-brush,  he  began  upon  the  High 
room :  he  went  to  the  eighth-grade  room  behind 
it;  he  went  on  to  the  laboratory  across  the 
hall;  he  went  on  to  tho  clnssroom  next  to 
the  laboratory,  and  on  and  on.  When  he 
finally  extinguished  the  lantern  ft  was  one 
o'clock  In  the  morning.  He  sank  down  on  the 
couch  in  the  office. 

The  shrill  ringing  of  his  alarm-clock,  set  as 
It  had  been  for  four  weeks,  to  get  him  up  for 
work  on  his  essay  at  four  o'clock  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  roused  him.  For  a  moment  he  lay  pon¬ 
dering  whether— and  this  seemed  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  the  world  Just  then— lie 
should  go  to  sleep  again,  or  whether  ho  should 
get  up.  lie  thought  of  Ills  father,  and  he 
thought  of  Mr.  Dorrel;  and  he  got  up. 

He  wrote  as  he  hnd  never  written  before. 
He  wrote  without  tho  snmllest  hope  that  one 
line  of  his  essay  would  be  worth  reading.  Tie 
wrote  simply  that  John  Dorrel  might  not  fail 
to  find  his  essay  among  those  to  he  laid  upon 
his  desk  at  nine  o'clock  on  April  10th. 

During  the  whole  day  that  followed,  Silen¬ 
cer's  face  might  have  been  a  mask  for  all  the 
response  It  made  to  the  many  glances  that  John 
Dorrel  and  Hiram  Scott  cast  in  his  direction. 
He  was  not  to  be  seen  when  the  schoolmaster 
left  the  building. 

The  principal  came  to  the  school  house  so 
early  on  Monday  morning  tliat  he  found  the 
janitor  still  busy  putting  the  office  in  order. 

“Good  morning!''  cried  John  Dorrel. 
“Silencer,  you  have  won  the  essay  prize!” 
Silencer  gazed,  ojieii-eyeil.  “You  have  also 
cleaned  the  schoolhouse.  I  congratulate  you !” 

Slowly  Silencer  came  to  himself.  “Father 
will  bo  pleased,”  he  said,  “about  the  essay.” 


“And  your  grandfather,”  said  John  Dorrel, 
“will  bo  pleased  almut  the  schoolhouse.” 
Si»enoer,  a  hundred  thoughts  kindling  in  his 


face,  hesitated  a  moment  before  speaking. 
“And  you,  Mr.  Dorrel,  which  do  you  prefer?” 
“I  think  I  profer  both,”  said  John  Dorrel. 
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III.  AN  ACROBATIC  FAILURE. 

One  afternoon  Lou  Preston  was  in  the  mid- 
die  of  a  story  Avhen  we  reached  the  swimming- 
hole.  He  was  always  telling  stories  in  the  slow, 
drawling  tone  natural  to  him,  and  as  the  boys 
listened  eagerly,  you  may  be  sure  they  were 
interested.  Boys  are  no  flatterers  in  word  or 
deed,  and  if  they  pay  attention  it  is  certain  that 
your  story  is  liked. 

What  he  was  telling  that  day  was  a  little 
above  me,  as  we  say,  and  while  the  older  boys 
delayed  to  hear  the  last  of  it,  I  got  ready,  wel 
my  head  first,  “  to  prevent  a  rush  of  blood,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  and  then  jumped  in. 

As  I  was  unnoticed,  I  took  the  chance  to 
learn  to  dive  backward.  This  I  did  successfully 


several  times,  and  when  Lou’s  story  was  fin¬ 
ished  I  had  a  new  feat  to  execute  for  my  own 
glory  and  the  delectation  of  my  friends. 

“Look  here,  boys!”  I  cried,  “look  here, 
Charlie !  look  here !  Aw !  wait  a  minute,  and 
watch  me,”  I  got  their  attention  at  last,  and 
braced  myself  for  a  triumphant  exhibition  of  my 
great  act, 

I  have  described  the  swimming-hole  as  a 
place  at  one  side  of  the  stream,  worn  deep  by 
the  current.  Above  and  below,  and  at  the 
further  side,  the  water  was  shallow.  The  near 
side  of  this  hole  was  perpendicular,  and  the 
hole  was  said  to  be  twenty  feet  deep.  This  was 
just  the  place  to  dive. 

That  day,  as  the  stream  was  high,  its  rippling 
surface  overflowed  the  bank,  the  top  of  which 
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formed  a  ledge  several  inches  wide,  under 
water,  before  the  true  rim  of  the  hole  was 
reached. 

In  my  successful  attempts  to  dive  backward, 
I  had  stood  on  this  ledge  with  my  feet  under 
water  and  my  heels  at  the  rim  of  the  hole,  and 
turned  a  back  somersault.  But  now,  having 
drawn  all  eyes  to  me,  in  my  haste  to  act  be¬ 
fore  their  notice  was  distracted,  and  in  the 
flurry  of  a  public  performance,  I  set  my  heels 
at  the  margin  of  the  overflowing  water,  my 
feet  being  on  dry  land,  and  forgot  the  ledge 
hidden  by  the  water  between  me  and  the  rim 
of  the  hole. 

Over  I  went,  and  down  I  came,  head  first, 
on  the  ledge.  I  heard  my  neck-bones  crunch 
under  the  weight  of  my  body,  and  I  flopped 
over  sidewise,  limp  and  for  a  moment  help¬ 
less,  into  the  stream. 

As  I  rose,  and  the  water  gushed  out  of  my 
ears,  I  heard  from  the  bank  a  shout  of  wild 
laughter  by  the  spectators  of  my  great  diving 
feat,  The  boys  said  afterward  that  had  they 
known  my  neck  was  broken  they  could  not 
have  helped  laughing.  As  they  did  not  know 
it  was  not  broken,  and  had  every  reason  to  think 
it  was,  I  believed  them. 

I  had  enough  sense  left  to  strike  out  feebly 
for  the  other  shore.  My  neck  was  bent  over 
to  one  side,  and  I  could  not  straighten  it.  I 
swam  till  my  hands  touched  the  gravel  bottom, 
and,  dragging  myself  into  three  inches  of  water, 
lay  like  a  piece  of  driftwood  on  the  beach. 

My  strength  began  to  return  after  a  little; 
and,  as  the  other  boys  kept  up  their  laughter, 
my  recovery  was  hastened  by  indignation. 

After  that,  when  I  dived,  it  was  in  the  good, 
old-fashioned  way,  face  foremost. 

IV.  A  BOY  REVOLUTION. 

“  He  ’s  not  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and 
he  need  n’t  act  as  if  he  were,”  said  Will  Per¬ 
kins.  “  He  ’s  just  hired  to  teach  the  Inter¬ 
mediate.  I  *m  not.  afraid  of  him,  and  he  can’t 
lord  it  over  me,  either.” 

“  What  can  you  do  ?  You  could  n’t  help  his 
punishing  you  yesterday.” 

“  I  can’t  do  anything  alone,  I  suppose.  But 
we  can  organize  an  insurrection,” 


“  Whew !  I  had  n’t  thought  of  that.” 

Frank’s  mouth  and  eyes  were  distended. 
Will’s  suggestion  brought  with  it  so  many 
others  that  they  could  not  get  in  through  his 
ears,  which  were  always  wide  open.  As  usual, 
the  ideas  came  to  Frank  from  outside. 

The  September  term  had  just  opened,  and 
the  boys  had  come  down  to  the  swimming- 
hole  after  the  second  day’s  session. 

Mr.  King  taught  in  the  Intermediate  depart¬ 
ment.  This  was  his  second  term,  and  it  had 
begun  badly.  He  was  not  mean,  but  was 
quick-tempered,  and  the  boys  were  naturally 
prejudiced  against  any  one  set  over  them  by 
the  principal. 

The  swimming-hole  was  so  temptingly  near, 
that  on  the  first  day  of  school  several  of  the  boys 
had  gone  swimming  at  recess,  in  spite  of  the 
rule  against  it.  Some  one  (I  rather  think  it 
was  Tommy  Toles,  the  trick  was  so  like  him) 
had  tied  one  of  Will’s  shirt-sleeves,  and  then 
dipped  it  in  the  water  and  pulled  the  knot 
tight.  Will  was  made  late  in  consequence, 
which  directed  suspicion  to  him;  and  his  damp 
hair  and  very  clean  hands  were  such  strong 
evidences  of  guilt  that  Mr.  King  gave  him  the 
first  whipping  of  the  season,  and  made  it 
severe. 

The  boys  were  indignant,  and  when.  Will 
struck  the  spark  they  took  fire  like  a  bundle  of 
fagots.  French  republicans  were  never  more 
quickly  aroused  to  revolution. 

The  boys  all  came  out  of  the  water,  hurried 
into  their  clothes,  and  held  a  conclave  on  the 
bank  near  the  big  tree.  They  were  to  fight 
“for  liberty  or  death,”  as  Will  solemnly  de¬ 
clared. 

“  Let ’s  go  out  on  a  strike,"  said  Ed  Bristol. 
“  At  a  given  signal  (you  know  they  always  act 
at  a  given  signal),  we  *11  all  take  our  books  and 
go  home.” 

But  this  was  too  tame  for  the  more  reckless 
conspirators,  some  of  whom  proposed  such  dire 
vengeance  as  made  the  rest  fairly  shudder. 

At  last  what  was  considered  a  middle  course 
was  determined  on,  as  laid  down  by  Will  Per¬ 
kins: 

“  One  of  us  must  do  something  to  make  Mr. 
King  call  him  out  on  the  floor,  and  instead  of 
obeying  he  must  lead  the  way  and  the  rest  must 
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follow,  and  we  ’ll  soon  see  if  he  can  do  anything 
with  all  of  us  against  him.” 

“  But  who  ’ll  be  the  leader  ?  ” 

“  l‘ ’d  just  as  lief ;  but  that  ought  to  be  set¬ 
tled  by  lot.  We  ’ll  draw  cuts,  and  whoever 
gets  the  marked  one  shall  be  the  leader.  Be¬ 
fore  we  begin  we  must  each  take  a  solemn 
vow  on  a  jack-knife  (I  ’ve  got  one  that  will 
do)  to  abide  by  the  lot,  and  be  the  leader  if  it 
falls  to  him,  or  to  follow  the  one  who  is.” 

So  Will  administered  the  “oath* of  allegiance” 
on  the  blade  of  his  jackknife;  tore  a  leaf  from 
“  Mensuration,”  out  of  his  Practical  Arithmetic 
—  for  what  boy  of  thirteen  expects  ever  to 
study  the  last  part  of  his  arithmetic!  —  and 
then  cut  the  leaf  into  narrow  slips  and  marked 
a  black  cross  on  one  of  them.  The  lots  were 
drawn  in  silence,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Frank 
Barnes. 

Now,  Frank  was  never  a  very  brave  boy,  and 
what  courage  he  had,  vanished  the  instant  he 
saw  that  black  cross  on  the  slip  of  paper  he 
drew  from  Will’s  hat.  But  he  was  in  for  it  now, 
and  must  bear  up  or  be  “  forever  branded  as  a 
coward,”  in  the  terms  of  the  knife-blade  vow. 

Next  day,  when  school  opened,  the  boys 
were  all  rather  quieter  than  usual,  and  Frank 
was  so  pale  that  his  freckles  showed  round  and 
distinct  all  over  his  face. 

At  recess,  Will,  who  had  been  watching  the 
chosen  leader,  said  to  him : 

“  Frank,  I  don’t  think  »you  can  stand  up  to 
the  teacher  when  the  time  comes.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  can."  But  Frank’s  lips  were 
dry,  and  his  voice  was  faint. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it.  Suppose  you  let  me  be 
the  leader.”  Will  was  yet  smarting  in  spirit 
from  his  whipping,  and  felt  valorous  and  re¬ 
vengeful. 

“  Well,  of  course,  if  you  want  to  very  much, 
I  ’ll  let  you,”  answered  Frank,  trying  not  to 
look  relieved. 

Will  called  the  boys  together  and  announced 
that  he  would  give  the  signal. 

“  When  I  say,  1  Come  on !  ’  you  follow  me.” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  boys. 

Soon  after  recess,  Will  whispered  openly  to 
Ed  Bristol,  behind  him. 

“Will  Perkins,  come  forward!”  said  Mr. 
King. 


“  I  won’t !  ” 

Will  felt  like  a  fighting-cock,  and  his  voice 
was  sharp  and  clear, 

“  What !  ”  roared  Mr.  King,  as  he  rose  sud¬ 
denly  and  stepped  forward.  His  eyes  shot  fire. 
He  seemed  to  have  grown  two  feet  taller,  and 
towered  like  a  giant  approaching  Tom  Thumb. 
But  Will  looked  him  boldly  in  the  face. 

“  I  won’t !  ”  he  repeated ;  and,  throwing  off  his 
coat,  he  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves  and  started  to 
meet  the  enemy  with  a  yell :  “  Come  on,  boys !  ” 

Not  a  boy  moved. 

The  sight  of  Mr.  King’s  terrible  face  had 
been  too  much  for  them.  Will  was  in,  but 
none  of  the  rest  dared  follow.  He  glanced 
about  at  them.  Every  eye  was  glued  to  a 
book.  The  horror  of  his  situation  seized  him 
as  Mr.  King,  instead  of  the  boys,  “  came  on," 
ferule  in  hand. 

Will  turned  and  fled,  followed  by  the  angry 
teacher.  Round  and  round  the  room  he  ran, 
over  desks  and  benches,  dodging  down  the 
aisles,  and  throwing  behind  him  to  impede  his 
pursuer  tables,  chairs,  books,  whatever  he  could 
get  hold  of  in  his  mad  haste.  The  door  was 
shut,  and  he  knew  it  opened  hard.  There  was 
one  window-sash  down  from  the  top.  If  he 
could  only  gain  time  to  reach  the  sill  before 
he  was  caught,  Will  thought  he  might  vault 
to  freedom. 

He  heard  a  fall,  looked  back  without  stop¬ 
ping,  and  saw  that  Mr.  King  had  stumbled 
over  a  stool  he  had  just  thrown  between  them, 
The  open  window  was  before  him.  With  the 
agility  of  fear  he  sprang  to  the  sill,  fell  rather 
than  jumped  over  the  lowered  sash,  and  landed 
on  hts  back  in  the  gravel  path  outside.  He 
had  escaped  1 

Next  day,  the  boy’s  mother  came  with  him 
to  school  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  session. 
As  they  walked  up  the  aisle,  Will  looked  about 
him  on  his  faithless  allies,  who  could  not  meet 
his  reproachful  gaze. 

He  and  his  mother  sat  on  the  front  bench 
while  Mr.  King  held  a  long  and  low-voiced 
conversation  with  them,  watched  with  eager 
curiosity  by  the  other  boys,  A  reconciliation 
was  effected  at  last.  Will  went  to  his  Seat,  and 
his  mother  went  home. 

The  Revolution  was  over. 
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